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MartiSi 28“ die Julii, 1857. 



Names of the Members of the Select Committee appointed to try and determine the 
matter of the Petitions complaining of an undue Election and Return for the Borough of 
Drogheda : 

Lord Robert Pelham Clinton. 1 Dudley Coutts Maijoribanks, Esq. 

Sir Minto Farqubar, Bart. j James Rust, Esq. 

Thomas Sotheron EsTcorRT, Esq., Chairman. 



Mercurii, 29* die Juliiy 1857. 



Ordered, That the Petitions relative to the said Election be referred to the Committee. 

Ordered, That the Committee do meet To-morrow, in one of the Committee Rooms of 
The House, at Eleven of the Clock. 



REPORT 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE - 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - - - - 



p. Hi 
p. iv 

p. 1 
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[ iii ] 



REPORT. 



DROGHEDA ELECTION COMMITTEE. 



Veneris, T die Augusti, 1857. 



The Hocse informed, That the Committee had determined,— 

That James M'Cann is duly elected a Burgess to serve in this present 
Parliament for the Borough and County of the Town of Drogheda. 

The House further informed. That the Committee had agreed to the fol- 
lowing Resolutions : — 

That the evidence adduced before the Committee shows, that on the 
day of Nomination and the preceding day riotous and tumultuous proceed- 
ings took place in the Court-house and streets of Drogheda ; 

That it does not appear to this Committee, that proper precautions were 
taken by the authorities to ensure good order in the Court-house at the 
Nomination. 



255“*"Sefi3, 2 . 
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iv 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 



Jovis, 30® die Julii, 1857. 



Names of Members called over j all present. 

The Committee agreed to the following preliminary Resolutions 

1. "That Counsel will not be allowed to go into matters not referred to in their opening 
statement, without a speciad application to the Committee for permission to do so. 

2. “That if costs be demanded by either party, under the 11 & 12 Viet. c. 98, the 
question must be raised immediately after the decision on that particular case, unless the 
Committee shall otherwise decide. 

3. “ That the Committee expect that, with respect to cases of bribery, or offers or promises 
of money, or other raloable consideration, which it is intended to bring home to the Sitting 
Member or his agents, the Counsel for the Petitioners will now state the names of the 
electors bribed, or to whom such offers were so made ; and those of the persons who 
actually gave the bribes, or offered to do so. 

4. "The Committee, however, reserve to themselves a power, upon the special application 
of Counsel, to proceed with any case which tends to inculpate any principal or agent, the 
knowledge of which case has been brought out before the Committee in the progress of the 
investigation, wiih the circumstances of which the parties could not be reasonably supposed 
lo have been previously cognizant. 

5. "That with respect to treating, the Committee will expect Counsel to state the times 
and places where such treating is alleged to have taken place. 

6. "That with respect to undue influence, the Committee will require to be furnished with a 
list of the persons who are alleged to have been subjected to such undue influence ; and also 
with a list of those who are alleged to have exercised it. 

7. " The Committee, however, reserve to themselves a discretionary power, as in cases of 
bribery. 

8. “ That no person shall be examined as a witness who shall have been in the room dur- 
ing anv of the proceedings, with the exception of the agents, whose names shall be 
handed in, without the special leave of the Committee. 

9. “ That the Committee will only allow one Counsel to address them on opening the case, 
and one Counsel on the summing up. 

10. “ That if any point of law should arise requiring argument, the Committee reserve to 
themselves the power of healing only one Counsel on each side. 

11. “ That if the leading Counsel are not prepared to sum up the case on either side when 
the evidence is terminated, the Committee will not protract the proceedings for the conve- 
nience of Counsel who may be absent” 

The Petition of Francis Brodigan, complaining of an undue Election and Return for the 
borough of Drogheda, and praying for the Seat, read. 

The Petitioner appeared in person. 

Agents, Messrs. Baxter, Rose & Norton. 

The Petition of Henry BagnaU and others, complaining of an undue Election and Return 
for the borough of Drogheda, read. 

Counsel for the Petitioners, Mr, Slade, Q. c., Mr. Hodges. 

Agents, Messrs. Baxter, Rose k Norton, Mr. Pelham Mayne, 

Counsel for the Silting Member, Mr. Edwin James, q. c., Mr. Phinn, q. c., Mr. Power. 

Agents, Mr, Coppock, Mr. Clinton. 

A discussion having arisen as to the order in which the respective Petitions .should be 
considered. 

The 
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The Comicittee decided that they would proceed first with the Petition of Francis 
JBrodigan. 

Mr. JSrodigan stated, tliat having abandoned his claim to the seat, and as the other alle- 
gations in the two Petitions were substantially the same, it was not bis intention to proceed 
furtlier with bis Petition. 

Mr. James applied to the Committee to report the Petition of Francis Brodigan to be 
frivolous and vexatious. 



Mr. Brodigan was heard against the application. 

Mr. James was heard in reply. 

The Committee decided that they would defer their decision on the question until the 
investigation of the second Petition had been concluded. 



Mr. Slade opened the case in support of the Petition oi Henry Bagnall and another. 
The Shorthand-writer was sworn by the Chairman. 



James R. Naylor, from the OflSce of the Clerk of the Crown, sworn ; examined by Mr. 
Hodges j produced writ and return for the last election for the Borough of Drogheda, 

Edward Clements, from the Office of the Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper in Ireland, 
sworn; examined Mr. Hodges-, produced and put in evidence five poll-books for the last 
election for the Borough of Drogheda. 

Pelham 2dayne, sworn; examined by Mr. Hodges-, cross-examined bv Mr Phinn-, re- 
examined by Mr. Slade. 



Sir William Gordon, sworn ; examined by Mr. Slade ; cross-examined by Mr. James ; 
re-examined by Mr. Slade. 

Alexander APDovgall, sworn; examined by Mr. Hodges-, cross-examined by Mr. PAiwn. 
Peter Ferdon, swora ; examined by Mr- Hodges -, cross-ezamii»ed by Mr. Jantes ; re- 
examined by Mr. Hodges. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o'clock. 



Veneris, 31* die Julii, 3857. 



Names of Members called over ; all present. 

Richard Smith, sworn; examined by hAr. Hodges-, cross-examined by Mr. by Phinn-, 
re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

Edward Srnytk Cory, sworn; examined by Mr. Hodges- cross-examined by Mr. Phinn ; 
re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

Laicreme Clarhe, sworn ; examined by Mr. Hodges ; cross-examined by Mr. Phinn ; re- 
examined by Mr. Hodges. 

William Copen, sworn; examined by Mr. Hodges \ cross-examined by Mr. Phinn-, re- 
examined by Mr. Hodges. 

Christopher Jordan, sworn; examined by Mr. Hodges-, cross-examined by Mr. Phinn-, 
re-examined by Mr. Slade-, examined by the Committee. 

Joseph Harris, sworn ; examined by Mr. Hodges ; cross-examined by Mr. Power ; re- 
examined by Mr. Hodges. 

Henry Bagnall, sworn ; examined by Mr. Hodges ; cross-exariiined by Mr. Power ; re- 
examin^ by Mr. Hodges. 

Edward Verdon, swora ; examined by Mr. Hodges ; cross-examined by Mr. Power. 

Peter Verdon ; further Examined by the Committee. 

[Adjourned till To-m<Hrow, at Eleven o’clock. 






-Sess. 2. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE 



Sabbati, T die Augusti, 1867. 



Names cf Members called over ; all present. 

Richard Harvey, sworn ; examined by Mr. Slade • cross-examined by Mr. Phinn • 
re-exarained by Mr. Slade. * 

Thomas Moore, sworn; examined by Mr. Hodges: cross-examined by Mr. Poieer- re- 
examined by Mr. Hodges. 

On Richard Cooney being sworn, Mr. Power objected to the Witness beint^ exa- 
mined, on the ground tiiat the Witness had been in the room during the proceedings^of the 
Committee. or =. 



Mr. Hodges was heard in answer to the objection. 

Mr. Power was heard in reply. 

Resolved, That the evidence of the Witness cannot be received. 

Thomas Hammond, sworn; examined by Mr. jfforf^es; produced a letter from Mr. 
Brodigan, one of the Candidates for the last election. 

Mr. Hodges proposed reading a portion of the letter. 

Mr. Power objected, contending that the letter was irrelevant to the inquiiy. 

Mr. Hodges was heard in answer to the objection. 

The Committee decided that the letter should not be read. 

Examination of the Witness continued; cross-examined by Mr. Phinn: re-examined bv 
Mr. Moore. ^ 



Edward Atkinson, sworn ; examined by Mr. Slade, 

On the following question being put,— “ Did any voter tell vou, shortly before, or shortly 
after voung, that he voted for JMr. JtPCann, from the fear of losing custom ?” 

Nlr. Power objected to the question. 



Mr. Slade was heard in answer to the objection. 

Mr. Power was heard in reply. 

The Committee decided that the question could not be put. 

Mr^ Witness continued ; cross-examined by Mr. Power ; re-examined by 

Robert Morton, sworn ; examined by Mr. Hodges ; cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 
Edward Fitday, sworn ; examined by Mr. Hodges. 



[Adjourned till Monday, at Twelve o’clock. 



Limec, die Augusii, 1857. 



Names of Members called over; all present. 

Si. George Smith, sworn; examined by Mr. Hodges-, cross-examined by Mr Phinn- 
re-examined by Mr. Hodges. ^ ’ 

F mnds Brodigan, sworn ; ejcamiaed by Mr, Hodges ; cross-examined bv Mr Phinn ■ re- 
examined by Jlr. Hodges. •' ’ 

Ca^n AUxajider George Moore, sworn; examined by Mr. Hodges; cross-examined bv 
Mr. Phtan; re-exammed by Mr. .S7a</e. ^ 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o'clock. 
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Martis, 4° die Augmti, 1S.’>7. 



Names of Members called over; all present. 

Barnard Kdhj, sworn; examined by Mr. Hodnes-, produced the eleciion 

reitS’ly sZt"’ ^ ™i.ed by M. 

Evidence was then adduced in support of the alleged cases of treating. 

Edward Finlay, sworn ; examined by Mr. Slade. 

Mr. Phimi objected to the evidence, as the agency of Lons had not been established and 
his name was not included in the list given m of Mr. M‘Cann's committee. ^ 

The Chairman intimated to Counsel that the better course would be to discuss the question 
ai r““ something s^d or done by some parly whose name appeared in tire list of 
Mr. M Lann s committee, and to postpone the consideration of this question. 

The TVitaess being recalled, 

Mr. Phinn inquired whether any person had been talking to him on the evidence lie had 
given ; and on the U'ltness replying m the affirmative, and that it was Dr. Atkinson. 

J3r. Phinn applied for the exclusion of Dr. Atkinson from the Committee-room. 

The Committee acceded hi the application. 

Examination of the continued. 

On the iri/iiess being asked, “ What did Whearty say.’’ 

Mr. p;.mu obmeted coiitending that the members of self constituted iumuiittees not 
appointed by the Candidate, could not be regarded as agents. 

Mr. Slade was heard in answer. 

Mr. Phinn in reply. 

Room cleared. Committee deliberated. 

J?eso/rcd That in the case of Richard Whearty, the Committee are of opinion that the 
mere tact of his name appearing in a list of about 133 persons, who formed themselves into 
a committee to procure the return of Mr. M‘Cann, without anv additional and corruboratire 
evidence, was not sufficient to establish proof of aarency ; but they were ready to receive 
further evidence m this case, and in the case of Long, which had been suspended. 

Parties called in, and informed of the Resolution of the Committee. 

Examination of the Wihiess continued. 

On the following question being put, *' What took place at Lynao-Ifs after WTbeallev had 
accompanied you there with Patrick Burn. ^ 

Mr. Phinn objected, contending that agency had not yet been establislied. 

Mr. Madges was heard in answer. 

Mr. Phinn in reply. 

Room cleared. Committee deliberated. 

Resolved, That the question may be put. 

Parties called in, and informed of the Resolution of the Committee. 

Examination of the Witness continued. 

Ill’ll following Question being put, “ What did Pat. Long say to yon when you saw 
nim at the committee-room?” j / j 

Mr. Phinn objected. 

Hodges was heard in answer. 

Mr. Phinn in reply. 

Room cleared. Committee deliberated. 

2i5— Sess. 2. ,, 4 
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Resolved, TTiat the Question may be put. 

Examination of the Witness continued. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fhim ; re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

James Thornton sworn ; examined by Mr. Hodges ; cross-examined by Mr. Phinn ; re- 
examined by Mr. Hodges. 



[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 



Mercurli, 5 " die Augusti, 1857 . 



Names of Members called over; all present 

Catherine Hurntn sworn ; examined by Mr. Slade j examined by the Committee. 

Michael Durnin sworn ; examined by Mr. Slade ; cross-examined by Mr. Phinn ; re- 
examined by Mr. Slade. 

Mr, Slade stated that that was the case on the part of the Petitionei-s. 

Mr. Phinn applied to the Committee for leave to examine Mr. O'Hagan, a Witness who 
had been present during the Proceedings of the Committee. 

Mr. Slade was heard against the application. 

Resolved, That the evidence of Mr. O'Hagan cannot be received. 

Robert Pentland, sworn ; examined by Mr Phinn', cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

John Chadwick, sworn; examined by Mr. Power: cross-examined by Mr. Slade- re- 
examined by Mr. Phinn. * 

William Campbell, sworn ; examined by Mr. Phinn ; cross-examined by Mr. Slade • re- 
examined by Mr Phinn. ’ 

Patrick Turwon, jun., sworn ; examined by Mr. Phinn-, cross-examined by Mr. Slade- 
re-examined by Mr. Power. ^ ’ 

Tlwmas Cartey, sworn ; examined by Mr. Phinn ; cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

Thomas Derinzey, sworn ; examined by Mr. Phinn. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 



Jovis, 6® die Augusti, 1857. 




James G^, sworn; examiaed by Mr. Phinn-, cross-examined by Mr. Slade- re- 
examined by M r. Phnn. ^ ’ 

Reiv. James Machen,svrom; examined by Mr. Piinn ; cross-examined by Mr. SWe ; re- 
exammed by Mr. Phinn. 

Kev. Patrick Hanratty, sworn ; examined by Mr. Phinn ; cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 
Kev. Francis Montague, sworn; examined by Mr. Phinn-, cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 
Henry Clenton, sworn; examined by Mr. Phinn. 

a Member of the House, sworn; exammed by Mr. P/«?m; cross-examined 

Dy flir. Hodges, 

John Rath, sworn; exammed by Mr. Phinn. 

Mr. Phinn summed up the evidence on the part of the Sitting Member. 

Mr. Skde was heard to reply on the part of the Petitioners against the Return. 

Room 
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Room cleared. Committee deliberated. 



Resolved, 1 . “Ih^tJams M‘Cann, is duly elected a Buro-Ma m 
P arliament for the borough and county of the^town of Drogheda. present 

evidence adduced before the Committee, shows that on the day of nomi- 

-‘^e Cou“ 

3. “ That it does not appear to the Committee, that proper precautions were taken bv the 
authorities to ensure good order in the Court-house' at the nomination. “ 

Pebti^rf 

Parties called in, and informed of the above Resolutions. 

Ordered to report Resolutions, Nos. l, 2 and 3, to the House. 



255 — Sess. 2. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Jo^yis, 30 “ die Julii, 1857 . 



The Petition of Francis Brodigan, Esq., complaining of the undue Return 
of James M'Cann, Esq., was read. 

Mr. Brodigan appeared in person in support of this Petition. 

The Petition of Henry Bagnall and Thomas Kerr, electors of the borough, 
also complaining of the undue Return of James M'Cano, Esq., was read. 

Mr. Slade and Mr. Hodges appeared in support of this Petition. 

Messrs. Baxter, Rose, (§• Norton and Mr. Mayne, Solicitor, Dublin, ap* 
peared as Agents. 

Mr. Edwin JameSy Mr. Phinn, and Mr. Powe'r, appeared as Counsel for the 
Sitting Member. 

Mr. Coppock and Mr. Clinton, Solicitor, Drogheda, appeared as Agents. 

The Committee stated that they had agreed to the usual Resolutions. 

Mr. Slade was heard to open the case on behalf of the Electors’ Petition. 



Mr. James Rickard Naylor was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Hodges, as follows : 

1 . ARE you Clerk to the Crown ?- I am Chief Clerk in the Crown Office. Mr. J. R. Kayhr. 

2. What have you in your hand ?—The writ for the town of .Drogheda, and the 

return to the writ. {The documents referred to were produced and put vi.) so July 1857. 

3. Mr. Phinn.] What is the date of the return? — The 4th of April 1857. 

4. Mr. Hodges.] You bring that from the office, do you? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Edward Clements was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Hodges, as follows : 



5. DO you produce the poll-books from the office in Ireland? — Yes. (The 
poll-books were produced and put hi.) ' ^ 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. E. Clements. 



Mr. Pelham Joseph Mayne was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Hodges, as follows : 



6. ARE you a solicitor, practising at Dublin ? — Yes. 

7 * How far is that from Drogheda? — Thirty-two miles. 

8. For some years have you been acquainted with Drogheda, and bad oppor- 
tunities of understandini: the state of parties there? — All my life I have been 
intimately acquainted with Drogheda. 

9. On the occasion of the last election were you the conducting agent for Cao- 

tam Montgomery Moore?— I was. 

10. And when Captain Moore determined to stand as a candidate for the 

iTid*^^^* proceed to Drogheda for the purpose of canvassing there? 



255— Sess. 2 . 
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11. Will 



Mr. P. J. Mayne. 
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Mr. P. J. Mayne. 11. Will YOU State to the Committee on what day it was that you commenced 

your canvass"?— On Saturday, the 28th of March last. 

30 July 1857. T2. Was Captain Moore then at Drogheda?— He was. 

13. What number of persons accompauied you on the canvass ; about; I do 
not want to be particular? — On different occasions different friends; I could not 
state the number. 

1 4. Did he meet with a good reception there ? — Most favourable. 

1 5. What parties in the liorough supported him upon that occasion ? — ^The general 
body of the Conservative electors, with the exception of three, would have sup- 
ported him ; and of the Liberal party, a very considerable number also supported 
Iiiin. 

16. You mean those who had formerly been of the Liberal party, do you? — I 
mean that some gentlemen who formerly belonged and still belong to the Liberal 
party, but who disapproved of Mr. M‘Cann’s politics, on that occasion joined the 
Catholics in supporting Captain Moore, and also several other members of the 
Liberal party. 

1 7. Were Captain Moore’s supporters limited to the Protestant party ? — Cer- 
tainly not; some of the most influential Roman-catholic gentlemen were his most 
zealous supporters, including several magistrates. 

1 S. I will not trouble you to give us tlie names of all of them ; can you mention 
two or three of the most prominent Roman-catholic gentlemen who supported 
Captain Moore? — Mr. Christopher Jordan, a magistrate for Drogheda, and alao 
for the county of Louib, a gendeman of large property. Mr. Hammond, also a 
gentleman of very independent means, and who has filled the office of Mayor of 
Drogheda, and who was a Roman-catholic. Mr. Verdon, who had also filled the 
office of mayor, I believe. 

19. Was he the high sheriff? — Yes, he is at present high sheriff of Drogheda. 

20. Committee^ Was he high sheriff at the time? — He was. 

21. W'hen do they enter upon the office of high sheriff^? — I think it right to 
state that he did not take an active part. 

22. That, sir, is no answer to my question ; when does the high sheriff begin 
his office?— On the 1st of January, I think. 

23. ilr. Hod‘res.~\ How long did you continue this canvass? — We continued 
the canvass until the afternoon of Wednesday, the ist of April. 

24. I am taking you back now to the Saturday ; you say that it was successful ; 
how was it on the Monday? — Pretty well ; he was equally favourably received 
on t!ie entire of Monday. 

25. W^’as the town in a quiet state then ? — In a reasonably quiet state for an 
election. 

26. There was no sign of disturbance? — Not the slightest. 

27. Did you accompany the parties who were canvassing? — Yes, different 
parties. 

28. Did yon keep a book showing the result of your canvass ? — We each night 
had lists, and checked the lists of voters. 

29. On the Monday afternoon, how- did your prospects stand? — That we had 
a majority of from 40 to 60. I rnyself believe we should not have had more 
than 40, but other members of the committee calculated on 60. 

30. Committee.'] What lime on the Monday? — During the entire of Monday, 
up to the close of our proceedings at six in the evening. 

31. Mr. Hodges^ Did anything occur in the course of Monday that you have 
to state to the Committee ; on the Monday evening? — Speeches were addressed. 

32. Mr. Did you hear them? — No. 

33. Mr. Hodges.] Tell us, from what you yourself witnessed, what was the state 
of the town; was it the same on the ilonday evening as it had been in the pre- 
vious part of the day? — On the Monday evening large assemblies of persons, 
several thousands, were congregated round Mr. M‘Cann,’s committee-room at the 
"White Horse Hotel, and persons on the balcony were addressing speeches to 
them. 

34. Did you yourself see those assemblies? — I saw them. 

35. About what o'clock did you observe that? — On the afternoon of Monday ; 
I think about four or five o’clock on the Monday, and I think again in the even- 
ing, about seven or eight o’clock. 

36. You did not hear what was said yourself? — I did not. 

37- Did 
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37. Did you cue the parties wlio were in the balcony of the Wliite Horse’— 
Not to identify them. I wa.s afraid to 20 so near. 

38. Wiiat was tlie place called ; the 'White Horse, where this balcony was’- 

lest It was the place at which Mr. M'Cann’s committee met. 

.3p. What sort of a crowd was it that you saw about four o’clock on the after- 
noon of that day : — A vast assemblage. 

40. Do not tell us anything but what you knou- of your own know]ed<^e 
\Vill you state of your oun knowledge anything it is proper for the committee^o 
be informed of ; was the crowd quiet or otherwise ?— On the Tuesday ? 

q 1 . I am speaking of the Monday ?— On the Monday I saw nothin^ remarkable 
except large crowds assembled in different parts of the town, especially round 
Mr. M'Cann s committee-room. ^ ^ 

42. What was the state of the town on the following day, the Tuesday 
Oreatly excited. o j- 

43- "'as there any other meeting at this place that you have spoken of 
Tes, on the afternoon ot Tuesday, on two or three occasions I saw a lar»e mob 
assembled m the street opposite Mr. M-Cann’s committee-room, and persons 
irom the balconies addressing them. ^ 

44. At what hour of the Tuesday was it tliat you saw persons in tlie balcony 
addressing the mob ? — I saw them on different occasions, from four to seven 
0 clock m the evening. 

45- Had you occasion to pass about the town your.-elf in the course of that 
Tuesday evening?— 1 did not go much further than from Mr. Moore’s com- 
mittee-room to the court house in the afternoon of Tuesday, on account of the 
Stale ot the mob ; the state of excitement. 

46. In your progress between these pieces, did you see anything that trans- 
pired m the streets r -I saw great excitement amongst the people: on two or 
three occasions the committee-room in which I was transacting Captain Moore’s 
business was attacked by the mob. ^ 

47- In what vvay was it attacked by the mob ? -By large stones being hurled 
througli the windows where we were transacting our business, by violent'hootino- 
at every person who attempted to enter or leave the committee-rooms, and bv 
stones and dirt from the streets being thrown at all parties entering our com- 
mitiee-rooms. ' 

4$. That you saw yourself? — I saw that. 

you keep your doors shut or open at the committee-room ?— We kept 
the hail door closed, and barred towards night. ^ 

50. What was the reason for that ?— On°account of the mob surrounding the 
house, and threatening to break into it. 

5 1 ■ How long was the mob before the house in the course of the evening r— 
Up to a very late hour that night; up to one or two o’clock on the following 
morning they were about and opposite the house. " 

52. Upon how many occasions, if more than one, were .stones thrown at the 
committee-rooms .—I think upon two occasions; in the night, or after it became 
dark, the mob twice attempted to force open the door. 

53. I am asking you about the stones r— On various occasions durino* the entire 

day, up to a late period at night. ® 

34. You said something about attempting to force the door; what was that? 

1 he mob on one or two occasions attempted to force in the hall door. 

, 55- How dtd they attempt to do that r— By thrusting against it, with what 
instruments I cannot say ; but they made violent attempts to force it open. 

50. What number of people do you suppose were outside at that time ?— I 
cannot at all say ; it was a vast number ; several hundreds 
57- There were several hundreds in all ’—Certainly. 

proceedings, did you do anything?— I applied to 
Captain Derenzy, the stipendiary mavkstrate. 

59- Was that on the Tuesday ’—’Yes. 

For protection for Captain Moore, and 
r -n- 1 fnends of his as should seek ingress to the committee-rooms. 

™ endeavour to make some arrangement for the purpose of 
dnv ?— following day ; was the following day the nomination 
Mr Th^ ’ "’e“hon, before discussing that point, that I also wrote to 

Mr. Thomas Curly, the mayor, who was chairman of Mr. M'Cann’s committee, 
requesta|^himtosendaforceto protect our house and the voters, and other 
■^2 persons 



Mr. P. J, ]\Iayne, 
3 0 July 1857. 
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persons going there, which note I wrote immediately after the 6rst attempt of the 
mob to force in the house. , „ nr j • „ 

62. Just read the letter ?—“ 31st March i 857 - * t . 

ductiivf agent of Captain Moore, one of the candidates for this borough, 1 beg to 
request you will be so kind as to order a police party 10 patrol this street, m order 
to protect electors and others coming to and going from our committee-rooms 
durincT this evening, and until the close of the election ; I remain, dear sir, very 
faithfully, yours, Pe^/iaw J. JV%w.-TUomas Carty, esq., Mayor. 

6“? Did YOU receive any answer r — None, except a verbal one by the messenger, 
and there having been several other assaults committed by stones coming through 
the windows, we got greatly alarmed, and at 10 o’clock I applied to Captam 
Dereuzy, as I have mentioned, for protection, and tendered the information which 
1 have now in iny hand. 

64. An infomiation upon oath?— Yes. , i . •. .n 

6? 'Will you read it, if you pleaser — “Borough of Drogheda to wit . the 
info?n.aiion of Pelham Joseph Mayue, of Talbot-street, in the city of Dnhlm, 
solicitor, conducting aaent for Alexander George Montgomery Moore, esq,, a can- 
ditlate at the approaching election for said horongh, who being duly sworn, maketh 
oath and saith, that informant was engaged in conducting the preparatory busi- 
ness of tlie said election at said Mr. Moore’s commlttee-room, at No. 6, Peter- 
street Drooheda, on that evening, when a riotous mob assembled in Iront of said 
house’, and” used much violence and threats towards persons seAing to enter 
same upon their lawful business, and to such a height did such violence arise that 
deponent felt imperatively bound to call for protection, and at the hour of eight 
o’clock, p. M., sent a written application to Thomas Carty, esq., mayor of said 
borouMi and a magistrate thereof, requesting liim to order a police party to 
patrofthe said street in order to protect said house and parties seeking ingress 
thereto- Saith that no police were sent or answer given to said application, and 
at the hour of half-past nine, p. u., the violence of the mob increased to an 
alarming extent, and they attacked the house, endeavouring to break open the 
door, and at same time with stones and other missiles broke the glass and several 
of the windows of said house, and informant apprehended serious if not fatal 
(lamaoe to himself and the other pereons therein said house, and at the hour of 
10 o’clock the violence of the mob having somewhat abated, informant proceeded 
into the street and got temporary protection from the police force, but informant 
verily believes that unless constant protection is afforded to said house and pre- 
mises, and the persons necessarily engaged therein until after the election shall 
have terminated, informant will be prevented performing his duty, and_^ have 
reason to apprehend personal violence -and further damage to said house, bwoin 
before me this 31st day of March 1857, at Drogheda, in the borough of Drog- 
heda a magistrate in and for the said borough. Pelham J- Mayne. 

66. You tendered that information ?— 1 tendered that information, and gave it 

to Mr. Derenzy. , , . , . r 

67. Were there any further disturbances after you had given that intorraalion 
that same evening 1 — Until a late hour. The police subsequently to that patiolled 
the street and several times dispersed the mob ; but the moment the police with- 
drew a short distance the mob returned and renewed their attacks, till the police 
returned again and dispersed them; that continued until between two and three 
the next mornins- 

68. Committee^] Did the police patrol after your letter to Captam Derenzy or 

before? — After my information. . 

69 Was there anv police patrolling before you made that application to Captain 
Derenzy ?— Not near the committee-rooms ; I believe, they were m a different 

part of the town, but not at our committee-rooms. 

70. Did you not say about ten the police were by the committee-room r— Yes, 
about ten ; about ihat" time the police having come up the .street, I went to Captain 
Derenzy; I took the opportunity of their coming up to go to him. 

-1. Where were the police at that time? — They had just come up at that 

^'°72. Confining your attention to the evening of the same day, the Tuesday, the 
next day was the nomination r — ^Yes. 

73. In the course of the Tuesday afternoon or evening, did you take any step 
for llie purpose of endeavouring to prevent violence the next day ?— I applied to 
the hWh sheriff, as had been the custom on previous elections, to endeavour to 
® protect 
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protect the electors from the non-electors, and the mob who assemble on such 
an occasion, and the high sherilf agreed to give a certain number, I think lOO, 
tickets of admission to the friends of the three respective candidates. 

74. When was this application made? — On the night of Tuesday the 3 ist of 
March, or the evening. 

75. Having made this arrangement with the high sheriff, did you take means 
to have it carried into effect ? — Yes ; I communicated to the nominator and seconder 
of Mr. Moore the arrangement that had been made by the high slieriff, and that 
the high sheriff had fixed half-past nine the next njorning for them to attend at the 
court-house to get their tickets, ten being the hour named by the high sheriff for 
opening the court. 

76. Did you make any application to the chairman of the other committees ; 
did you comnnmicate this to the chairman of Mr. Brodigan’s committee ? — I think 
not ; I have no recollection of it. 

77. At this time you were under the expectation you would have these tickets 
to enable you to get into the court-house?— It had been so arranged by the sheriff, 
and I believed the arrangement would have been carried out. 

78. When you went to the court-house at what hour did you and Mr. Moore 
and his supporters go ?— At about half-past nine. 

7p. What time was the nomination to commence ? — Ten o’clock had been named 
in the sheriff’s proclamation. 

80. And you were there half an hour before the time ? — Yes. 

8t. On your arrival did you find the court-house open for you ?— The court- 
house door was locked. 

82. What did you do upon that ? — We remained in the street, amongst the mob, 
till 10 o’clock. 

83. Did you see the high sheriff? — Yes; he was there. 

84. Did he make any communication to you?— Yes; I applied for admission 
according to the arrangement. 

85. What was the result of your application to the high sheriff; was he able to 
let you in ? — He had not the key of the court-house door. 

86. Could he get in himself? — No. 

87. Was he remaining outside with the mob, as well as yourself? — He was. 

88. W'batwa-s the state of the mob outside while you were wailing? — Very 
excited, and very violent. 

89. What number of people were gathered together ? — Thousands ; an enormous 
number; I could not form an estimate; many thousands. 

90. Can you tell us what took place while you were waiting to get in? — We 
were insulted, and stones and filth from the street thrown on all the parties sur- 
rounding Captain Moore. 

91. Were the police there? — The police endeavoured to prevent the mob 
from pressing upon us. 

92. Were they able to do so? — To a certain extent; the mob made several 
attempts to force the line of police- 

93. How did the police repel them ; with their bayonets r — They liad guns in 
their hands ; I believe they did it with their guns. 

94. With their guns } — I believe so ; I cannot positively state that ; 1 do not 
distinctly recollect ; I think with their fixed bayonets, as far as I recollect. 

95. About how long did you stay outside the court-house ? — 1 remained outside 
'the court-house till a few minutes before 10 o’clock, when Mr. Thomas Cartv, the 
mayor, accompanied by Mr. M'Cann and his friends, approached ; and thereupon 
Mr. Carty had the court-house unlocked and op<med for the accommodation of 
the public. 

96. Wiien the court-house door was opened, will vou state what you witnessed? 
—The mob rushed in with great violence, and all Mr. M‘Cann’s party and 
friends along with them. 

97 - Did you succeed in getting in ? — 1 did with much difficulty. 

98. Alter you bad reached the court-house, will you state to the committee 
what the state of things was ? — There was a frightful excitement; the court was- 
at once filled by this mob. I succeeded in getting to the bench, the part of the 
court-house where the nomination takes place j it is elevated eight or ten feet 
above the body of the house. 

99. After you had reached that bench, do you recollect anything occurring ? — 

255—Sess. 2. . A3' Yes ; 



Mr. P. 3: Mayue. 
30 July 1 & 57 . 
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Mr. P. J. Mayae. Yes ; after the usual formal reading of the writ, Mr. Carly, the mayor, proposed 

Mr. M'Cann, and the Ilev. Mr. Haiirathy seconded his nomination. 

30 July 1857. 100. Were the people quiet while they were proposing and seconding? — They 

were heard without the slightest noise or interruption. 

101. What occurred after Mr. M'Cann had been proposed and seconded? — 
Mr, St. George Smith rose for the purpose of proposing Captain Moore, but was 
received with groans and noise, and great confusion, and uproar. Mr. M'Cann, 
1 think it right to state, requested the people to hear Mr. Smith, whereupon the 
uproar was increased, if possible ; yells and uproar; at leugth Mr. Smith having 
uttered a few sentences, formally proposed Captain Moore, and sat down. Mr. 
Christopher Jordan then rose for the purpose of seconding him, but was received 
with the greatest violence. He was struck with stones and all sorts of filth and 
dirt; he was spat upon by the mob, and was in fact one mass of filth. His coat 
was also torn from ofi’ his back by the mob. He remained for, I believe, twenty 
minutes endeavouring to get a hearing, and exposed to these gross outrages; 
and at length he spoke to the hi<ih sheriff who was next to him, entreating 
protection; but the police were outside, and the high sheriff could not get access 
to the police. They were at a distant part. He then asked the high sheriff to 
adjourn the court, and the high sheriff expressed bis inability; and at length 
Mr. Jordan having stated to the high sheriff, who was next to him, that ho 
formally seconded Captain. Moore, sat down. 

102. Was Mr. Brodigan then proposed, or attempted to be proposed ? — Yes ; 
there was an attempt made to propose and second him. 

103. What was the conduct of the mob then ? — It was most oiitraveoiis ; if 
possible, worse ; certainly as bad as Mr. Jordan’s reception, except that Mr. 
Brodigan or his party had not their clothes torn ; but they were treated similarly 
as lo being assaulted, and missiles being thrown at them, and spat upon by 
the mob. 

104. Taking you back for a moment to the outrages that were inflicted on 
Mr. Jordan, can you state who the persons were who treated him in this way ? — 
I really cannot ; I could not identify them. 

105. Were they people on the platform ?— There were some upon the plat- 
form, but the greater portion were from the body of the house. 

J06. Do you know who they came witli ? — There were several of them I 
know to have been Mr. M‘Cann*s committee and friends. There was a Mr. 
Michael Johnson, I recollect, who attempted to throw me off. immediately oii 
my arriving at the bench, I was thrust forward by the mob behind with 
enormous force ; they forced us into the court with terrific violence, and I suc- 
ceeded in getting to the raised platform where the nomination takes place, when 
Mr. Johnson, a publican in Drogheda, attempted to hurl me from the bench into 
the body of the court. 

107. What is the height?— Perhaps eight or ten feet ; I grasped the brass 
standard through which the gas light passes, and it was wrenched off, with such 
force did he pull me ; it was as thick as my arm, and it was wrenched off the 
bench to which it was screv/ed. 



loS. Wiiat saved you after tliat had given way -—Several friends ; I think 
some of the Mr. Smiths, and others of Mr. Moore’s friends, who were alon^ with 
us, succeeded in getting under me, and others above, and so pulled me up "and I 
escaped without any other damage. ^ 

109. I do not know whether you witnessed anything with respect to Mr. 
Jorodigan.— Did you take notice of anything that happened to him ?— I did not 
myse t see, nor can I recollect anything particular beyond what I have described- 
the hlth and dirt, and things of that sort thrown ; several stones grazed my head’ 
and struck with force against the oak wainscot which lines the court, passing 

over Mr. Brodigan; several stones: I was not hit with any stone. 

no. Did this violence continue up to the time the court was over a— Yes - it 

“P ‘0 propose Captain Moo’re ; 
alter Mr. M Gann had been seconded, with the exception of the speech he made 
■on returning thanks. 

111. It continued in the same state? — Yes. 

112. Where did you go with Captain Moore's friends after this, on the day of 
uiommation ?— W e returned to Captain Moore’s committee-room 

1 1 3. In what state was the town then ?- In a state of the most frightful ex- 



citement ; 
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citement; I saw an enormous mob in every street, I saw an enormous mob was 
assembled, hooting and insulting all persons that they believed to be opposed to 
them. 

1 14. Did any of your friends come to you at the committee-room after you 
had come from the nomination ? — Yes ; Mr. Jordan returned, and Mr. Richard 
Smith, and several other friends. 

115. In Ireland a day intervenes between the day of nomination and the 
day of polling ? — Yes. 

116. A poll was demanded?— Yes. 

117. And the polling was fixed for Friday? — Yes, the 3d of April. 

118. Now I will take you to the state of the town on the Thursday? — It still 
continued. Captain Moore, on Wednesday night, was advised by his committee 
that if he did not resign, bloodshed must be the consequence, from the frightful 
violence exhibited by the mob during the nomination ; and subsequently on that 
day we had a meeting, at which I was present, and Captain Moore’s friends deli- 
berated on the course to be pursued ; and they were unanimous in thinking that 
bloodshed must be the result if he persevered; but two or three members of the 
committee felt that even at that sacrifice they should persevere, sooner than have 
their liberties trampled upon by the mob. Mr. Jordan and Dr. Atkinson, 1 recol- 
lect, even under those circumstances, thought we should persevere. 

119. Ultimately what was done ? — Ultimately Captain Moore resigned. 

120. Committee.'] On what day did he resign? — On the night of Wednesday, 
the 1st of A[)ril. It was determined to resign on that night ; but on the following 
day it was published. 

121. Mr. Hodges.'] The placard was published which Mr. Slade read? — Yes ; 
it was placarded on the town walls ; and on the previous night, I believe, Mr. 
Moore wrote a note to Mr. M'Cann out of courtesy, stating that .be had determined 
on retiring, and that his reasons for so doing would be published in a placard the 
following day. 

122. Do you recollect the state of the town on the following day, before the 
placard was publislied ?~It was very excited still, and continued so up till a late 
portion of that evening. 

1 23. Did you see any of your supporters on that day ? — We had determined on 
the ^Vednesday night to retire, and on the Thursday morning that intention was 
announced in a placard. 

1 24. Before you determined to retire, had you had communications made to you 
from voters in your interest? — Several. 

125. What was the nature of those communications? — ^That they considered 
their lives 'would be sacrificed if Captain Moore went on, and they were obliged to 
vote. I recollect, particularly, Mr. Henry Bagnall, one of the petitioners, a very 
respectable boot and shoe maker in the town of Drogheda, who bad promised Cap- 
tain Moore his support; his house was attacked in the same way, and stones 
flung into it. 

126. Do you recollect any other besides him who expressed a similar fear? — 
Y’es, several ; Mr. Joseph Harris also for one. 

1 27. About what o’clock on the Thursday morning was the placard published r 
— Early in the morning. 

128. What was the nature of the communications you received from the voters 
previous to your determination ? — That the outrages and intimidation practised 
upon them, and the state of the excitement was so great, that they felt their lives 
would be perilled if Captain Moore persevered further. 

129. Do you remember any particular voter who made that representation to 
you ? — I rem'ember Mr. Henry Bagnall, the petitioner did, and several others. 

130. First of all Mr. Bagnall ? — ^Mr. Bagnall certainly did. 

131. What did he say? — He slated that from the frightful excitement created 
liy the addresses of the priests from the balcony, he apprehended that ins life 
would be perilled if he voted ; that his house had been attacked, and large stones 
flung through his windo'ws, and the life of himself and his wife on two or three 
occasions were greatly endangered, and from the threats used to him, he felt it his 
duty towards himself and bis family lo say that he could not, and would not, 
under the circumstances, feel justified in voting, and advised Captain Moore’s 
retirement. 

132. Did you see other persons besides Mr. Bagnall ?— Several others.' 

255— Seas. 2. a 4 133. Theu 



Mr. P, J. Mayne. 
30 July 1857. 
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Mr. P. /. Mayne. 133. Then did you determine to retire ?— Yes. 

■ " ■ — 134. "Were similar reasons given to you by other voters ?- — Several others. 

30 July 1857. 133, Were they similar reasons? — Yes j it "was the general feeling amongst 

Captain Moore’s friends. 

136. I think you have already mentioned that on the following day, the Thurs- 
day, the town was still in a state of uproar and confusion ? — Yes. 

137, Did that continue all the day? — It got comparatively quiet ; I spent the 
entire of Thursday in Drogheda transacting business connected with the election, 
and the mob were in a state still of great excitement ; I saw several persons 
knocked down, and at Simcox’s Hotel, where I was, I think the police and lancers 
charged the mob on diiFeient occasions to clear the street. 

13S. Did you apply for assistance to the authorities in the course of that 
Thursday morning ? — In the course of the afternoon I was in a state cf great 
alarm, and I applied to the stipendiary magistrate, Captain Derenzy. 1 apprised 
him of the danger, and the feeling of the inhabitants ; that, in fact, frightful 
damages would occur at night if sufficient protection were not afforded. 

139. Did you take any infoiination to him? — I prepared an information 
stating the apprehensions I felt, and the outrages I had experienced ; and 1 have 
the document here. 

140. Will you read it, if you please ? — I applied to him to take the information, 
he being the only magistrate in Drogheda, as was then believed, who had authority 
to do so ; be was sent by the Government to have the control over the force 
centred at Drogheda. He was the only person, as tlie magistrates believed, who 
had jurisdiction, and I therefore applied to him. He took me to the office of the 
court-house, called the tbolsel, and told me there was no necessity to swear the 
information; that it would be a reflection upon the town. I replied that the stale 
of alarm I was in imposed upon me a duty to seek protection, and to swear an 
information. He then read the information, and stated that he could not take it, 
because it reflected on Mr. Carty, the mayor of Drogheda ; that if I would ex- 
punge the passages reflecting on Mr. Carty, he would then take it. I protested 
against his refusal, and stated that while he was discussing the propriety of this 
passage being included or excluded, lives might be lost. I then tendered this 
information, which I produce. 

141. Will you read it, if you please? — “ Borough of Drogheda to wit. The 
information of Pelham J. Mayne, ofTalbot-street, in the city of Dublin, solicitor, 
conducting agent for Alexander Montgomery Moore, esq., a candidate at the 
election for the borough of Drogheda; who, being duly sworn, depuseth and 
saitli, that the town of Drogheda has been for the last few days, and still is, in the 
hands of a riotous mob, w’ho have been excited to an alarming extent in conse- 
quence of the pending contest, and instigated by inflammatory language addres.sed 
to them by individuals who are in the interest of James M'Cann, esq., one of the 
candidates. Informant further saith, that acts of the greatest violence have been 
committed both on yesterday and this day, and large riotous mobs have paraded 
the streets of the town, destroying property to a large amount, and committing 
acts of the greatest personal injury and insult to the respectable inhabitants of the 
town, whose lives and properties informant verily believes are in imminent peril ; 
and the proprietors of shops in some of the leading thoroughfares have been 
obliged to close their shops- Saith, that the houses of several inhabitants, sup- 
posed to be hostile to the popular candidate, have been attacked, and the windows 
broken, and numerous assaults committed ; and informant is prevented going out 
into the streets, apprehending personal violence. Informant further saith that 
adequate protection has not been afforded by the authorities ; and unless the 
forces at their disposal are at once brought out aud kept constantly in the streets 
until after the election, informant verily believes that great personal injury will be 
sustained, and lives lost: and informant saitb that unless immediate protection be 
afforded, deponent has been advised to arm a body of civilians: the responsibility 
and the consequences which may follow must rest with the authorities. Pelham 
J. Mayne. Taken and sworn before me at Drogheda aforesaid, this 2d day of 
April 1857. Thomas T. Fogarty, J- P.” 

142. Committee.'] In the information you put in are there words reflecting upon 
the mayor? — Simply stating the fact that protection had not been given by the 
mayor or the authorities. I on the previous night applied for protection, and it 
had not been given. 

143. Are those the words that Mr. Derenzy objected to receive ? — They are. 

144. You 
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144. You now put it in as you tendered it to Mr. Derenzy ?— Yes. 

145. Were you allowed by Mr. Derenzy to lodjje the information r— Mr. De- 
renzy finally refused it, and I had then to go half fi quarter of a mile, tlirouyh an 
infuriated mob, to the residence of another magistrate, Mr. Atkins; bat he was 
not at home. I then had to return to seek another magistrate, Mr. Fogarty, and 
on my return, 15 minutes afterwards, Mr. Derenzy had refused the information; 
Mr. Derenzy came across the street and accompanied me to Mr. Fogarty’s house; 
he protected me by two or three police with guns ; they protecterl me to Mr! 
Fogarty’s house, and Mr. Fogarty, under the circumstances, took the information' 
He at first ol)jecied, but I insisted, and I tliereupon had the original information 
given to Mr. Derenzy, which is still in bis possession, I believe. 

146. Mr. 'Hodges^^ Did you yourself return to Dublin that same afternoon ? 

That night I returned to Dublin. 

147. What time in the day -n-as it -n-iien you left Drogheda?— I think it was the 
five or six o’clock train. 

148. Were things quiet when you left? — The mob was l)eginning to disperse 
after ibis scene in the Tolsey Office about this information ; and after I had taken 
the information and sent it to Mr. Derenzy, I perceived an improvement in the 
appearance of the mob. I think it right to say that the priests were in the crowd 
driving the people away; I saw several ordering the mob to go home, and the 
mob were at once dispersing ; when I left they were in the act of di.spersing. 

149. Now I will take you to an occurrence after the election; were'eiaims 
made for compensation by several persons whose property had been injured and 
destroyed during the election ? — I think there were eleven persons who did make 
tile necessary application under the Grand Jury Act for compensation, grounded 
on an information of the facts. 

150. Were you jiresent ? — Not when they made them, but Isavv the orioinals. 

151. The original presentments? — The original applications. ” 

152. There were eleven altogether ?— Eleven only were brought forward. 
I was present at the presentment sessions, when these parties appeared to sustain 
their claims by viva voce examination ; I heard their examination. 

153. CommitteeJ] State what you heard? — I heard these eleven persons viva 
wee, upon oath, state to the presenting sessions tlie outrages perpetrated : the 
Presbyterian house of worship, the Methodist house of worship, the Protestant 
house of worship, all had their windows demolished bv the mob, as also the 
houses of a great number of the electors in Mr. Moores interest, Mr. ICeilv’s 
house, in_ which Captain Moore’s committee met, and several other persons ; 
I have a list, and 1 can mention the names, if you wish it. At the presentment 
sessions there were five for the presentments, and five against them. 

154. Five what? — ^The court consists of cess-payers, who are to be associated 
with magistrates, as directed by the Grand Jury Act, aud the entire court so con- 
stituted consisted of four or five magistrates and five cess-payers, I think— 10 in 
number altogetlier. Mr. Thomas Carty, the mayor, insisted on taking the chair. 
I drew his attention to the ninth section of the Act, which showed tliaAhe magis- 
trates were first to proceed to elect a cliairman. He .said, if I spoke for a month 
he would hold the cliair. I stated he was acting illegally. He, however, perse- 
vered ; and I said I had no object but to protect him from acting illesalJy. He 
insisted on retaining the chair, and the several claims were brought forward The 
formal proofs of notice being served on the proper officials were given, but an 
objection was raised by five out of the 10 associated parties that the proceedings 
were defective, because the magistrate who took the information did not write 

J. P. after his name ; that was the first objection. The second objection was 
that they w’ere entitled, “ County of the Town of Drogheda,” instead of » Borough 
Jr Jj^ogkeda;” though those persons were assembled to present for the county of 
the town ot Drogheda, and not for the borough. The third objection was, that 
in the jurat it did not appear sufficiently clear where Mr. Atkinson, the justice, 
who took It, had taken the information, thougii it was entitled “ Comity of the 
lown of Droghed^*’ Those were tlie three points raised by five out of the 10 
assembled. Mr. Carty then insisted on his right to a casting vote, lieing chair- 
man ; and, accordingly, by his casting vote those 11 parties, whose houses had 
been demolished, were deprived so far of remedy. 

155. Hodges.l It was five and five, and he gave the casting vote ? — Yes. 

156. And that got rid of the complaint ?— Yes. I may slate that the sessions 

255-Sess. 2. B 



Mr. P. J. Mayne. 
30 July 1857. 
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were adjourned to the following Thursday, and dually it ended on the 11 being 
rejepd rajhosete pomts^o^^^^ assizes'— We then went to the grand jury, and 
I areued the question before the grand jury, and some of the grand jury insisted 
L nrhearin\ me, seme members of Mr. M'Oann’s committee who ™'e ori ^ 
insisted on not healing me, stating that I came there merely to create 
among tlie inhabitants ; and finally, when it appeared that the uiajority of the 
o-raod iiiry were for going into the merits, which I insisted was dut/ under 

the Act, /l out of the 23 grand jurymen simultaneously retired and left the room. 

Mr Brodio-au who was foreman, called them back, but they retired. Tliere was, 
however, S sufficient number {12) to give legal effect to the presentiiieiits and 

those 12 passed the 11 presentments, entered upon the merits, and gave tlie 
ar.nt cirimed, with one excep.ion, that of Mr. plly, who uniortnnately not 

bcintr present, -his claim was reduced from 10 f. to 5 1. , „ ,i,„ 

158. After that was it referred to the judge at assizes!— It came before the 
judge at the following assizes. 

ihQ. What judge? — -Judge Jackson. . , , . n j 

160. What was the result?— Judge Jackson overruled allthej)oints of law, and 

said Mr. Atkinson was as much a magistrate without “ J. P. as with J. J:'. 
He overruled al! the points of law, and informed the mayor that he hud as much 
rii'ht to preside as judge of assize that day as to assume the chair at the present- 
ing sessions. The mayor relied on the Municipal Act, which makes him chairman 
in”matters connected with municipal affairs. _ ^ 

161. And so the parties all got their compensation.' — Yes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

162. Was not the amount of compensation claimed 35/., and you got 20^. . 

1 cannot tell the amount. , ,-j 

163. Just attend to me; was not the amount claimed 35/., and did you not get 

- 20I .} — I cannot tell the anionnl claimed. 

164. Upon your oaih, cannot you tell me what the amount claimed in the 
aggregate was? — Upon my oath I cannot. 

165. Did you make a claim on behalf of Mr. Jordan for 15Z. ? Yes. 

166. Was it reduced to 3/.?— It was. I do not remember the amount claimed, 
but a much smaller amount was awarded than was claimed. 

167. Was not the amount claimed — I do not know ; it was larger than 

was got. „ Tf • 7 T ! • 1 

168. Was it not five times larger than was got?— If it was 151. i think, it 

was. 

169. Was not Mr. Brodigan on the grand jury at the time compensation was 
awarded, and also Mr. Jordan? — Yes. 

170. So that he voted on his own compensation ? — He voted to reduce his 
compensation to the sum he paid ; the actual amount. 

171. How came you to claim five times too much? — I did not claim it at all ; 
he himself, and the other persons in Drogheda, when I was absent, and some 
weeks before the assizes, had, through the petty sessions clerk, sent in that and 
the other claims. 

172. You are an attorney practising in Dublin, are you not r — I am. 

1 73. Have you any practice at Drogheda, or office there ? — I have. 

174. Have you been engaged in previous elections at Drogheda? — Never pro- 
fessionally. 

175. Do you not know that Mr. M‘Cann was applied to in 1847 to standj and 
refused ? — I do not know ; I have heard it. 

i7ti. Do you know that in ] 852 he was returned without a contest ? — I think 
be was ; I know that Mr. M‘Cann offered me a professional engagement on. his. 
election in 1852 through his agent, which I declined. 

177. You have not told us who Captain Moore was ; who is he? — He is a gen- 
tleman of property in the county of Tyrone. 

178. Is he an officer serving in Dublin? — He is aide-de-camp to Lord Seaton, 
the Commander of Borces. 

179. Had he any connection by property with Drogheda? — None, I believe, 

180. As far as you know, had he ever been in Drogheda in his life before? — 
Frequently, 1 believe. 

.181. Was 
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] 8 1 . Was he known to the inhabitants ? — Yes ; to one of the most respectable 
families in the neighbourhood. 

182. How far iVonj Drogheda? — Two miles. 

183. Did you seek Mr. Moore as a candidate? — No. 

154. Did you communicate with him before he came down ? — I did. 

385. Did you go to fetch him ? — No. 

186. Who did? — I think he fetched himself. 

187. Did you go aw'ay from Drogheda to see him ? — ^Not from Drogheda, but 
1 had an interview. 

155. Do not fence with the question ; wheredid you see him? — I do not fence 
at all. 

389. Where did you see iiim on the subject of the election? — For the first time 
in my life in Dublin, a short time before the election. 

190. Was that the first introduction to him ? — It was. 

jgi. On the business of the election ? — It was. 

192. Did you become at that time his agent for conducting the election? Not 

at that time. 

193. Did he assent to stand at that time ? — No. 

194. How long before the election was that? — That was about the Thursday 
or Friday preceding the nomination. 

195. Did he decline to stand ?— No ; he said he would ascertain the stale of 
the constituency before he refused or promised. 

196. When did he arrive ? — First on Friday, I think. 

197. At that time on the Saturday, had there been a number of candidates on 
the ground? — Mr. Brodigan and Mr. M'Cann, and I think also a person of the 
name of M‘Donne!l. I never saw him, and do not know who he was. 

198. Is that the sack manufacturer in Dublin? — I think I have heard so but 

I do not know the man ; I never heard of him till then. ’ 

199. Had you consulted with anybody before you saw Captain Moore? I do 

not understand wbat you mean. 

200. Had you consulted with anybody on the subject of the election before you 
saw Mr. Moore? — No ; but there were sorhe meetings of the electors to consider 
what should be done at the approaching election. 

201. Did Mr. Jordan attend those meetings? — I think he did. 

202. Did the high sherift' attend ? — I tliink not. 

203. Are you sure ?— I am nearly certain he did not ; my recollection is that 
he did not. 

204. Mr. S. George Smith did ? — Yes- 

20.5. Did Dr. Atkinson ?— I tliink so ; he certainly did so afterwards, and 
I think at the preliminary meetings. ’ 

206. And Mr. Thomas Hammond r — I think so. 

207. You have spoken of hlr. Christopher Jordan ; is he a gentleman of some 
weight there ; he w'as a gentleman formerly in trade, was he not ? — Yes ; I think 
he had been in trade. 

208. In the tallow-cbandlering trade ? — Yes; a great many years aso. 

209. And he has since retired ?— I believe so ; he has had“ no establishment of 
that sort for many years in Drogheda. 

210. If I understand you, you canvassed the town on the Saturday and on the 
Monday ; did you canvass on the Tuesday ? — ^Yes. 

21 1 . Were there not ladies canvassing the town, assisting you on the Tuesday? 
— No ; the ladie.s did not, I am sorry to say. 

212. Were there not some ladies in the interest of Captain Moore cauvassing? 
—There were some ladies in the town ; whether they were in his interest or not I 
do not know. 

213. Were they driving about the town on that Tuesday ?— There were some 
ladies. 

214. Were you terribly frightened on the Tuesday r — By the ladira ? 

215. No ; by the mob ? — 1 must admit that I was. 

were not so much frightened as you were.? — think they pro- 
bably had less reason, for they are the very last individual* the mob would have 
hurt. 

217. They would prefer the ladies to an attorney at all times, we know ? — Thev 
show their taste, I think; and so would I. 

218. On the Monday you say you were in the committee-room, and some stones 

^55— Sess. 2. b 2 were 
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Mr. P. J. Mai/ne. '‘^ere thrown in ; how many stones, do you think, came in ? — I could not form an 
1- opinion. 

30 July 1857. '219. Half a dozen ? — I dare say several dozen. 

220. Have yon any of those interesting geological specimens here? — I have 
not, but a person of more geological taste than I have, has ; I thought there were 
stones enousih here without bringing them across. 

221. How many windows were broken? — I believe a great many; all in 
front. 

2-22. Be good enough to answer ray question ? — I do not know how 
many. 

223. How much did you receive for damage to windows in that place in which 
you were sitting): — None. 

224. How much did the jury give? — The amount awarded. 

225. How much? — Probably 15?. oi* 20?. or 30/. 

226. Fur the windows of your committee-room : — I think only 5 L ; there was 
io 4 awarded by the grand jury, but Mr. Kelly not being there to sustain it, one 
bill was produced for 5 L, and they would not go beyond that. 

227. Can you show the Committee any scratch you received : — No. 

228. Did anybody strike you ? — I received several blows from stones. 

229. Where ? — In the body. 

230. Have you got a mark to show ? — I do not think I have ; I was not injured. 

231. While you were outside on the nomination day among the mob did any- 
body strike you ? — I was not in the mob that day, except the short distance from 
the committee-room to the court-house door ; perhaps 30 yards. 

232. I thought you told us you waited outside the court-house in the mob for 
half an hour ? — Yes. 

233. Did you receive a single scratch there? — I do not think I did. 

234. Can you tell me any party that did ; tell me one ? — I think Mr. M'Ghee, 
the attorney, was trampled upon. 

235. Is he an attorney '■ — Yes. 

236. Is he here r — I do not know ; I do not believe he is. 

237. Are you conducting this petition ? — ^Yes. 

238. Have you brought him here as a witness ? — He was served with a Speaker’s 
warrant, but I do not know that he has come to London. 

239. Have you notified to him to attend here: — I did. 

240. With that exception, tell me the name of any one person that, whilst you 
were waiting outside the court-house, got a scratch or injury? — I cannot. 

241. You say on the night of the nomination you went out into the town ; 
the night before the nomination ? — Yes, the evening before. 

242. Did you receive a single scratch or injurv on that occasion ? — No. 

243* Can YOU tell me any one individual in the town who was injured on the 
Monday ? — 1 do not think any person was ; I did not hear it. 

244. On the night before the nomination did you go out into the town ? 
— Yes. 

245. How long were you out? — A sbort time ; only while going from the com- 
mittee-room to the sheriff’s house. 

246. How far was the sheriffs house? — About 80 to 100 paces. 

247. Did you return ? — I did. 

248. Did you afterwards go from this committee-room to your lodgings ? — 
Yes. 

249. How far was that? — ^^i'o the hotel ? 

250. How far was that ?~About the same distance. 

25 1 . Did anybody strike you, or hurt you, during that time ? — No. 

252. You say there was prodigious excitement? — There was great excite- 
ment. 

253. In the court-house you say Mr. Johnson laid hold of you, and tried to 
pitch you off the platform ? — Yes. 

254. Had you some hard words with him before?— I do not think I ever 
spoke to the man before in my life. 

255. Before he laid hold of you, did you not lift your hand? — No, I never 
knew him before that day ; upon being assaulted i ascertained he was Mr, Michael 
Johnson, and I now know who he was. 

256. Are you in the habit of attending the sessions of the town of Drogheda ? 
— No. 

257. Are 
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257. Are you aware whether any single person has been taken up before the 
•magistrates, or tried for any assault committed during the election?— I am not 
aware; I may say that I have heard that several persons were chargerl with 
offences, and were liberated by M'Caiin’s friends. 

258. Who have you heard that from ?— I think Mr. Richard Smith stated that 
he had taken a man in ihe act of committing an assault, and given him into the 
•custody of the police, and he was discharged immediately afterwards. 

250. Is Mr. Richard Smith here? — He is in the lobby. 

260. Have you investigated those cases as part of the case for this petition, 
those cases of assault ; you say there were several cases in which the people were 
discharged ? — I did not investigate those cases ; several of those were strangers 
whose names were unknown to me. 

261. Then you heard such cases had occurred ? — Yes. 

262. Were you not aware, by going to the magistrate’s offices, you could have 
got the names and summonses, and so on ? — Perhaps I could. 

263. Have you been engaged in getting up evidence for this petition? — 
X have. 

264. After the nomination, was a notice served upon you to declare the 
qualification of Captain Moore? — I think not on me, but there was one served, 
1 think, on Captain Moore. 

265. How long was that before, the determination to give up the contest? — 
Probably seven or eight hours ; it was served about 12 o’clock. 

266. On the Wednesday ? — About the time of nomination, I think. 

267. Was that after the nomination r — I cannot tell ; it was not served upon 
me. 

268. Did you see it? — Yes. 

269* Did Captain Moore give it you as his adviser? — I cannot remember, but 
I know a notice was served. 

270. Did you ever declare the qualification of Captain Moore ? — ^There was 
.a statement, as required by Act of Parliament, returned to the eleciion auditor, 
I believe. 

271. Of the qualification ? — Yes. 

272. To tlie. election auditor ?—I tliink he is the proper officer. 

273. How long have you had any conduct of electioas? — I think the Act of 
Parliament is very ambiguous upon the point. If you read the Act of Parliament, 
you will probably be of the same opinion yourself. I read the Act, and could 
not from it understand who was to get that declaration. It says it is to be made 
before a magistrate, and is totally silent as to what is to be done with it. 

274. And you thought it was to be returned to the election auditor?— My 
impression was that it was similar to the notice of appointing our agents, which 
is to be given to the auditor; but now I recollect the Act is silent upon the 
subject as to whom it is to be given to. 

275. After Mr. Moore’s determination to retire, did you see Mr. M'Cann ? 

Yes, frequently. 

276. Did you see him that evening? — I think he was in the hotel. 

277. Did you wish him Joy on the retirement of Captain Moore, and drink a 
■glass of punch with him, and drink his health on his success r— I certainly may 
have drunk a glass of punch, but as to drinking it on his success, I did not. I 
•may have drunk a glass of punch that night. 

278. Did you drink to his success? — No. 

279. On your oath?— On my oath I believe I did not. 

280. Do you swear you did not ? — I will not swear. 

281. Did you drink his health as Member for Drogheda? — Certainly not. 
We were dining, I think, at the same table; there was a large table in the coffee- 
room, and Mr. M'Cann came in. 

282. Did you not. converse with Mr. M'Cann some time during that evening? 

when Mr. McCann came in, he shook hands with me and some other gentle- 
men at table. ® 

2S3. Did you make the slightest complaint to him or those of his partv at 
that time of his conduct? — No, I am sure I did not. I never mentioned" the 
••subject to him. 

about the election to Mr. M‘Cann ? — I do not think I did. 

.285. Will you swear you did not? — I will not ; I may have done so. 

255— Sess. 2. 33 
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286. Did you not, in fact? — I believe I did not ; but it is quite possible there 
might have been a conversation about it. 

287. Was not your dining ami conversation with Mr. M‘Cann after the deter- 
mination that Mr. Moore should retire?— Yes. 

2SS. When you considered your business for the day terminated, did you call 
upon Mr. M‘Cann for the purpose of informing him Captain Moore had retired ? 
— Certainly not j I liad no communication with him upon the subject. 

289. But after the retirement, vou dined at the same table r — I was dining at 
Simcox’s hotel that night, and Mr. M'Cann came and .sat down at the same table, 
and took a glass of punch, and I think I did ; that is my recollection. 

290. Did you not shake hands with him, and wish him joy of his election ? — rl 
think not ; 1 think we shook hands, and I hope to do so to-day. 

291. Were you in a great fright that evening? — No, I was not ; in the liotel 
I was very comfortable. 

292. Yon were a stranger, comparatively, going back to Dublin ; how came 
yon lo take such interest in tlie peace of the town when you determined on 
retiring? — I am not a stranger; I am connected by family with Drogheda, and 
sDend some part of my time there, anti have practised there all my life. 

293. You were going to Dublin, you know? — was; I found such great 
outrages were being perpetrated, that it was my duty lo put down such intimida- 
tion if possible. 

294. Did you contemplate a petition then ? — Not anything of the sort. 

295. When first did you? — When the parties in Drogheda instructed me upon 
the subject. 

■296. How long ago was that ? — Shortly after ; immediately after the election ; 
in fact, there was a statement written that night for the purpose of showing, 
unequivocally, the reason why we retired. 

297. Did you then contemplate a petition? — I did ; and the day before, on 
tendering that information to Mr. Derenzy, I felt satisfied the parties would 
petition. 

2gS. Was not tLat information taken to Captain Derenzy for the mere purpose 
of a petition ? — Certainly not- 

299. Will you swear that?— Ye.s. 

300. Had you not discussed the propriety of that just before you made that 
declaration to Captain Derenzy ?— Certainly not. 

301. Did you contemplate a petition at all before you tendered the first decla- 
ration to Captain Derenzy ?— Certainly not. 

302. Did you befureyou tendered the second?— No. 

303. Had it been discussed at all? — No. 

304. I thought you said you contemplated the petition directly after the elec- 
tion ?— I felt satisfied, from tlie outrages perpetrated, there would be a petition. 

305. Had a word been said about it at the time you presented that second in- 
formation to Captain Derenzy? — I am not quite sure; I cannot state that. 

306. But there was a candidate still in the field, Mr. Brodigan ? — Yes. 

307. Are you a.vare he went to the poll ? — I am. ° 

308. Are you aware that, under the Irish Act, the sheriff has the power of ad- 
journing the poll, if necessary j'—Yes. 

309. VVas not the high sheriff afriend of your own ? — Yes ; I believe he would 
have voted for Captain Moore. 

310. Had he not been selected as sheriff on the retirement of Mr. Brodigan, 
on purpose for Mr. Brodigan to contest the borough ?— I have no reason lo form 
any opinion on the subject ; I never before heard it. 

311. Are you aware Mr. Brodigan had been high sheriff up to within a month 
of the election ? — I am. 

312. Up to within a week of the election ? — Up to within a week. 

313. Up to the very day of issuing the writ?— I do not know. 

314. Do you not know he received the writ?— I do not ; he was not a client of 
mine, and never consulted me. 

315. Then Mr. Brodigan had just retired, in order to become a candidate? — 
I do not know that at all. 

316. He had retired ? — Yes. 

317 ' You cannot tell his reason at all : — I believe his reason was, in order lo 
become a candidate. 

318. My friend says Captain Moore has nothing to do with this petition ; is 

that 
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that true? — ^Yes; and I do not believe he was aware of it till the night before 
last; he may have seen it in tlie public papers, but he was never apprised 
by me. 

319. Then he is not liable for the costs of it in any way r— No ; he has nothin^ 

to do with it. ® 

320. And you do not look to him at all ? — No ; the night before last I called 
on him, to know if he would attend as a witness, if desired, and he said he was 
quite ready; he has been away weeks from Dublin. 



Mr. P. J, Ma^ne. 



30 July 1857. 



Re-examined by Mr. Slade. 



32J. About this drinking a glass of punch; was there a large public table 
in the public coffee-room ? — very long table. 

322. Were you sitting there with others ? — I was. 

323. Any gentleman coming into that room might take a seat at tljat table 
with ut offence? — Several did. 

324. Not of the same party r — Yes, several strangers; it is a public coffee- 

room. ^ 

32.5. Did Mr. M'Cann come in there and call for a glass of punch and offer 
you his hand’— Wliea he came into the room he shook hands with me, and two 
or three other gentlemen sitting there. 

326. Was tliis the day of the election ?— On the night I tliinli of the daj' Mr 
Moore determined on resigning. 

327. On the night ot the nomination ; my friend put it offensively upon vour 

oath, whether you did not congratulate him ; you could not do it, could you. for 
the election had not come off? — No. ^ 

325. It ivas two days before the election? — Yes. 

r With regard to the qualihcation, whether you correctly interpreted the 
Irish Act ol Parliament or not, did you make a return of Captain Moore’s quali- 
fication ?— I did ; I have it here, it you would like to see it. 

330. ’fV'ith reference to the question, whether vou were struck while waitino- 
outside the court-house on the day of the nomination before the door was oi)ened“ 

till you were protected by a double file of police ?— Yes. 

^ 331. And they were not able to get into the court-house?— No ; very few cot 
m at all. e 



332, With reference to your escaping when you walked a hundred paces from 
the committee-room to the court-house, were you enabled to walk that distance 
without meeting with the mob ?— No ; mob attacked us. 

333 - You told my triend on the night before the nomination yon went out into 
the town, about a hundred paces from the committee-room ; were you protected 
by the police then r— I think not; I was the night before. I think I avoided the 
mob. i think the mob were then hearing speeches from the balcony 

334 - You were not iu a condition to get struck ?— I think I was not assaulted 



335 - Were the ladies driving about t'ne town ; the ladies connected with the 
other party -—I sa'v some ladies driving tlirough Drogheda in the course of the 
day, I do not think I saw any ladies driving through the town after Monday; 
they •would have scarcely ventured. ^ 

336. Did you see any ladies after Monday, to the best of your belief I do 
not think i did ; I tiiink not. 



Examined by the Cammitlee. 

337 - Die! you say you received no reply at all, verbal or otherwise, to your appli- 
^lon to the mayor on Tuesday for police ?— Yes ; a messenger brought me a 

reply 10 say “ he need not wait," that there was no answer, 
whit »as, “Thereis no occasion’’— this is 

uvn i ““ occasion for your waiting for an answer." 

larieiml “ o'* 5 '°“'' »n Tuesday night a 

large mob ,, f Mr. M'Cann’s hotel ?-The White Horse. ^ ' 

hoiel;-T “;rr * were addressing the mob and exciting the mob from that 
uoiei . 1 said 1 was too far off to know. 

lilZTn were, I presume, Mr. M'Cann’seom- 

miitee. ii was from bis comimttee-rooms they were addressing them. 

^55”~^6ss. 2 . n . _ 

® 4 342. But 
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.Mr. P. J. Mayne. 342. But you do DOt know who they were? — No, I could not state who they 
' ' were. 

30 July 1857. 24^. Mr. When you applied to Captain Derenzy, did not Captain, 

Derenzy offer you any protection you required on tlie Thursday ? — He offered all 
the protection he could give after the necessity for it had ceased, but he refused? 
to take my information when I stated to him I was in great alarm of fatal results 
if protection were not given. He then refused to take the information. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Captain Sir IVUliam Gordon was called in ; and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Slade, as follows : 



Captain 

Sir W. Gordon. 



344. ARE yon a Captain in the 17th Lancers ? — Yes. 

345 - Were you ordered on duty with your troop to Drogheda at the last- 
election ? — I was. 

346. Where did you come from? — From Dublin. 

347. What day did you get there ?— The day previous to the election 5 I forget, 

the day. , 

348. Do you remember whether it was the day of the election, or of the nomi- 
nation ? — It was the day previous to the nomination, I think. 

349. Tlial -would be on a Tuesday ? — Yes. 

350. Did you march from Dublin by the road or come down by r<ail ?— By road,, 
a two davs’ march. 



351. What day did you start from Dublin? — Two days before; it was on a 
Monday. 

352. The second day you reached Drogheda? — Yes. 

353. When you arrived in Drogheda will you tel! the Committee what was the- 

state of the town ? — It was in a very excited state at the time : the presence of the 
troops and police was very necessary- at that time ; if they had not been there I 
am very much convinced serious things would have taken place. ’ 

354. Committee.'] You arrived on the Tuesday of the election ?— We left Dublin 
on the Monday. 

355. Mr. Slade.] Direct youraltention to the White Horse hotel if you please- 

were you near that hotel on the night of Tuesday, the day of your arHval ’ — Yes’ 
several times. ^ ' 

356. Did yoa see or hear anybody addressing the people from the balcony of 

that hotel ? — I did. ^ 

357 - i’rom their dress, had you an opportunity of Isnowing what class of life, 
they were in? — les, they were priests. 

35 _ 8 - Were you near enough to hear anything which those priests said to the 
mob r— I was. ^ 



3of). \^ ill you tell the Comimttee what you heard any one of those priests say 
to the mob ?-I considered that their language was most inflammatory in eveiT 
way. and calculated to excite the mob; making it a question of religion; and 
S’felSioV^ opposite party, they would vote against 

360. What do you mean by the opposite party ?— Against M'Cann. If they 
Ahi^ghtr"*^* against their religion, and God. 

fVr’'’ ^'’‘“‘.*oy would be voting for if they voted for 
llCann.— No; had I paid attention, I do not doubt I should have heard 

“o"o“,““:,Vss“cIl^ of the. 

36a. Were yon all mounted in uniform ? Yes. 

363. Was the mob very dense?— It was very dense. 

a" stole did they appear to be then, when this language was. 

LdTorcatSed tled;; to do anything if ll^Cann. 



366. Was. 
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366. Was tte language that was used from that balcony calculated to excite 
the mob to deeds of violence and lawlessness r 

Mr. James objected to the question. 

The Witness^ What I liave stated, I heard said ; I cannot say I heard more. 

367. Mr. Stede.] Was there a great deal of language of that character, ihouah 
you cannot recollect the exact words? — Yes, there was; it was calculated to 
excite the mob in that way. I heard several priests address the mob. 

368. Committee.'] From the balcony ’—From the balcony. I will not say one 
balcony, but different balconies ; chiefly from the balcony of the White Horse 
hotel. 

369. Anywhere but at the White Horse ?— I think they were on one occasion 
in another balcony, but they were principally there. They addressed ihe mob in 
several pai ts of the town. 

370. Mr. James.l Did you iiear that? — Yes, in several parts of the town. 

371. Mr. Slade.~\ Do you know how many priests there were in the balcony ? 

1 cannot say; I saw upwards of three or four priests there; nor could I 

identify them, but they were priests. 

372. Did the priests exercise any authority over the mob when the troops were 
coming ? — Yes. 

373. Just tell the Committee what that was? — I was ordered to march my 
troop up the street, and when the priests saw me come, heading my troop, they 
requested the mob to stand by aud let me through, which they did uc once. 

374 * this continue beyond the Tuesday when vou first arrived? — It did. 

375. Did you hear the same sort of language, and see the same sort of conduct 
on the Wednesdav? — I did. 

376. And did the mob still continue? — It still continued. 

377. Perliaps you can tell us, being a soldier, and being accustomed to he with 
mobs, what was the apparent number of the mob ? — I have had no great practice 
as regards mobs, but it was a very large mob. 

37 ^^- Many thousands?—! should think there were at least four or five 
thousand. 

379. Did you .see any assault made by the mob upon anybody ?— I saw several 
of the voters insulted as they passed along the street. 

3S0. In what way ? — Spit upon. 

381. Did you see any stones flying ? — Yes. 

382. Against the voters, or against the houses? — They were meant for the 
voters. 1 saw a policeman knocked over; struck on the face with a stone. 

383. I suppose you could not act without the orders of your superior? -No. 

384. Was Captain Derenzy your superior?— Yes. 

385. Is he a stipendiary magistrate ? — Yes; I was under his orders. 

386. Of course you were obliged to sit quietiv by on your horses at the head of 
your troop while this was going on? — Yes. 

387. No attempt was made to attack your troops? — No. 

388. I believe as far as you were concerned and the troops, the priests were 
your best protection ? — Thev were. 

389. But these priests did not protect the voters ? — No, they did not. 

390. Were they addressing the people from the balcony, on the Wednesday, 
on the day of nomination.^ — Yes, they were. 

391. And using exciting language? — Using the same language. 

392. Had yon any apprehensions as lo the stale of the town ? Yes, I con- 
sidered it in great danger at one time. * 

^ 3 “ At what time did you consider the town in great danger? — Before Mr. 
M‘Cann Mas declared to have carried the day. 

394- Were you aware when an address was put out intimating that Captain 
Moore had retired from the contest ?— I was not aware at the moment. 

39 . 5 * Were you aware of it on that day ? — On that day I was aware that he bad 
retired, by himself stating it to me. 

396. Did you see any sensible alteration in the mob after that declaration ? 

1 cannot say I did particularly at that news, not until Mr. M'Cann was declared 
elected. 

397 ; The town was still in an excited state until Mr. M*Cann was declared 
elected, was it r — Yes. 



Captaia 
Sir W. Gordon. 



30 July 1857. 
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Cross-examined 
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Captain 
Sir W. Gordon. 



30 July 1857, 



Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

39S. Had you ever been at an Irish election before? — No. 

399. Have you been at elections at Westminster and seen the hustings at 
Covent-jiarden f — No. 

400. Do you know that in most of the elections in Ireland troops are required, 
and .in many of the counties to escort voters to the poll ? — I am aware of that. 

401. Had .you to escort any voters to the poll ? — No. 

402. Were you called out to escort a single voter to the poll ? — No. 

403. Where were you on the polling-day ?— I was in the streets, l»ut 1 was not 
allowed to be very close to the mob, or I should have seen what they did ; the 
police were so efficient that I was not required. 

. 404. Where did your troop remain on the polling-day? — In the backstreets; 
sometimes they were called on to parade down the centre .street to clear the way. 

40.?;. You were not called on to escort a single voter to the poll '! — No. 

406. Did you not know that Captain Moore retired on the nomination directly 
after his qualification was demanded ; did you know that he retired on the day 
of nomination, the Wednesday ; you were sUiying with liitn, were you not? — I 
was staying at' the same hotel. 

407. Did he not retire on the day of nomination ; 1 will not sny because his 
qualification, was demanded; but alter his qualification was deiiiauded ? — He 
retired, I believe, because he was recommended ; had he gone on, the acts of the 
mob would have been .so very serious. 

408. Did yon kuow from him tliat his qualification was demanded? — No, I 
did nut. 

409. Is this the first time you have heard that, on the nomination, hia quali- 
fication was demanded ? — Yes. 

410. What time of the day did he retire.?— -Tt was in the afternoon ; I do not 
know the hour. 

411. Captain Moore is not petitioihug ? — No. 

412. After Captain Moore retired the contest was between Mr. Brodi«an and 
Mr. M'Cann ?— Yes. 

413. Mr. Brodigan is a Roman-catholic, is he not? — I believe he is. 

414. Did you see him about with the priests?— I did not. 

415. Did you see him at all? — I did not. 

416. Then the. contest, after Mr. Moore retired on the evening of the nomi 
nation day, was left to Mr. Brodigan and Mr. M‘Cann, both of whom are Roman- 
caiholics ; where did Captaiu filoore go after the nomination r — He remaiued at 
the liotel. 

417. Did he remain .in the town over the polling-day? — I think he did. 

418. Have you any doubt that he did not leave till after the election? —He 
remained in the hotel, because lie was rather afraid to leave it. 

419. But be was with you? — Yes. 

420. A soldier, and fear ■ — He was afraid to leave because he had not protection ; 

I was not allowed to protect him without orders, or I could have escorted him. 

421. You say you were never at an Irish election before; do you know that 
it is usual to place the military when they are sent to an Irish election under the 
directions of a stipendiary magistrate? — Yes. 

422. Under whose direction, as stipeudiary magistrate, was your troop placed ? 

— Mr. Derenzy. ^ 

423. He had been sent by Government? — Yes. 

424. And they generally send stipendiary magistrates from some other part 
of the coiintr}’, do they not, to preserve impartiality ? — I am aware of that. 

42.5. Where had Mr. Derenzy come from? — I do not know. 

426. Some other part of Ireland ?— Yes. 

427. W'here did he remain? — At the White Horse Hotel, I think, 

428. With you ?— tNo; we were at the other hotel, 

429. As I understand, during the poll, you were not called on to act at ail ?— 
I was under arms the whole time. 

430. Were you called on to act?— I was not called on to charge the mob, or 
force them_ away ; but my presence was necessary to keep the street clear. 

43 ^- ^kere you called on to act in any way, to pscOrt any voter, or to come 
into any street to protect one on any complaint of any voter ?.— I was called oa 
to clear the street, so that voters might walk up it. 

432. Were 
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. 433. Were you called ou on any emergency to interfere in consequence of anv 

not or attack on any Iluman being on the poliing-day V_I not called unon 

433. Were you at the poll at all?— I was not. 

434. Could you see from where you were stationed the polUn*'- Did they noil 

at the court-house r — At the court-house. " ‘ ^ 

435- you see it at all ? — I saw the voters going in and out. 

436. But you Mere not stationed where vou could command the polling- Not 

all day ; but I was frequently ordered to march past to clear the street 
_ 437. But how was it on the Thursday, Mr. Moore had retired on the nomina- 
tsenday: how was Jt on the Thursday ? 

43!^. Committee.'] Does the evidence you have been giving as to clearino- the 
streets relate to the day of the polling ?— I was called on on boili days ; I was under 
arms and ordered to clear the streets both on the poUiog day and ou the nomina- 
tion day. ^ 

439. After Mr. Moo’-e had retired on the "Wednesday ?— Yes. 

440. .Mr. James.'] How was it on the Tiinrsday ; had it subsided a o-ood deal ■ 

— JNo, it was still in a very disturbed state. ° 

44 1 . W' hen you say it was in a disturbed state, was any thing done on the Wed 
nesday ?— I was an eye-witness to t« o policemen being knocked down with stones 

442. On wjjat day : — I lorget which day. 

443. Hud not the feeling much suUsided on Thursday and Friday after M- 

Moore had retired ?— No, I do not think it had. J - 

444- Did yon see anybody injured on the Thursday; direct your attention, if 
you please, to that timer — I cannot swear to the dav. 

445- What was the day on ivhich you saw the policeman struck ?~It was 
polling day, I think. 

446- Or the nomination day, which ? — I could not swear to it. 

_ 447- Can you swear to any assault being committed on any person on the poll- 
mg day — I M-as called out on each day. ^ 

448 IV^ere you called out with reference to any assault or attack on any 
individual, or to escort any voter to the poll ; were you called on to do more than 
clear the streets to make way Inr voters ? — No. 

449, On that polling day can you state a single assault you saw committed?— 
1 saw a policeman knocked down and nearly killed. 

45b- Is that the same policeman? — I am not certain as to the day. 

4,1 1 -Did you see any voter assaulted; Brodigan’s or M‘Cam's?-I saw 
several insulted; but being a stranger.- 1 did not know them. As I walked alono- 
the street the mob spit upon them. ® 

“P”" '''' ‘Dunn’s voters spit on Moore’s and Moore’s 

on M'Cann s r— It was chiefly on Moore’s voters ; it wa.s the mob who did it. 

4.53. I on have spoken of voters being insulted ; whose voters 1-Beino- a 
stranger I cannot sav. ® 

454. Can you telf whose voters they were who were insulted r— No, not on that 

day ; the day before 1 happened to know two or three of Captain Moore’s voters 
who were insulted. ^ 

455. Could you see any distinction between those who voted for Brodigan and 

those wiio voted for M'Cann ?— No, I cannot say I knew any difference, heincr a 
stranger. ® 

Re-examined by Mr. Slade. 

456. Were there any distinguishing marks of the voters of Mr. Moore?— No 

them ^ Captain Moore’s party ; I happened to know 

457- Did you see those insulted and spit on.'— Yes. 

assault upon the policeman, was it something more than a mere 
nw- a senou.s thing?- Very serious j he was nearly killed ; in fact, he 

was obii^d to give up his position in consequence. 

Dame?— 1 do not know the name of the policeman. 

450. Did you see more than one assault of that character?- 1 saw two. 

Examined by the Committee. 

461. I ou say on the morning of the day of the polUng you could see from 
where you .were several times tlie polling place ?-I could. 

402. And you saw voters going in and out? — Yes 

=55-5“" 2’ C2 ,63, Did 



Captain 
r T7. Gurdon. 



30 July 1857. 
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CaDtain 463. Did vou see any obstruction offered to any voter going in and out ?— 

Sir W. Gordon. I did not see them stopped, because the police prevented the mob doing so. 

464. The voters could go in and out freely; is that the impression on your 

30 July 1857. mind from uhat you saw ?— 1 should not say that tirnid voters could; some 
voters might have the pluck to do so, but many, I should say, were obstructed 
from the conduct of the mob. 

46^. But ihe police were so efficient that you were not called m to succour any 
voter, and they could go in and out, though at some risk ?— Some risk; great risk, 
I should say. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Alexander M^Bougall was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Hodges, as follows *. 

Mr A M'Dii all proprietor of a newspaper published in Drogheda, called the 

* ’ “ Drogheda Conservative”? — lara. 

467. Are you one of the voters for the borough r — I am. 

468. At the last election do you remember ou Saturday the 28th of March 

seeing Mr. M‘Cannr — Ido. . 

469. Did you know at that time that he was one of tpe candidates for the 
coming election ? — I did. 

470. Did vou speak to him on the subject — I did. 

471. What did you say to him?— I requested J\Ir. M'Cann’s permission to insert 

two advertisements. ^ ^ . 

472. What answer did he make to that application ?— He declined giving me 
the order at that time; but in about 15 minutes afterwards I saw him, and he 
told me be had left the two advertisements alluded to at my office. 

473. Do vou use the very words that he made use of to you ; do you recollect 
the exact words?*— He called me from one side of the street to the other, and told 
me he had been at my office, and had left the advertisements at my office, and for 
me to have them correctly inserted. 

474. Do you recollect his saying anything more about it, how they should be 
done, or anything of that kind ?— Merely to have them correctly inserted. 

475. Did you then go to your office? — I went immediately to the office. 

476. And did you find the advertisements ? — I found the advertisements. 

477. Have you got the advertisements which you found left there ? I have 
{producing them). 

478. Are those the documents he left? — They are. 

479. Did you insert those advertisements in your next paper? — I did. 

480. Have you got the newspaper here?— I have not; 1 have a slip cut from 
the “ Conservative ” by a party from Drogheda ; this {producing the slip) is part 
of the “ Conservative Journal.” 

481. What day did you insert this? — On the 28th of March. 

482. And does this correspond with the document which you found at your 
house ; is it correct according to the slip you found left at your house ?— I believe 
it to be so. 

4S3. That is the copy from which you printed it ? — Yes. 

{The JVitness deliveredin the following Advertisement :) 

Drogheda Election. 

We, the undersigned electors, have formed ourselves into a committee to secure the 
return of James M'Cann, Esq. 

■27th March 1857. 

Thomas Carty, Mayor. 

John Chadwick, J. p. 

Patrick Ternan, jun., t. c. 

Alderman William Campbell. 

Francis Chadwick. 

Robert Pentland, m. d. 

John Gradvvell, J. P. 

Richard Gradwell, j.p. 

George Pentland, j.p., Blackball. 

John M'Namara. 



John M'Cann, Beamond. 

Francis Maguire. 

Patrick Kelly, o. s. a. 

Thomas Daly. 

William Owens. 

John Henry M'Cann. 

Nicholas Verdon. 

Patrick Brennan, T. c. 

James Redington, 

Patrick Byrne, T. c. 

James 
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James Nugent. 

Patrick Elcock, t. c. 

Patrick Casey, Alderman. 
Richard Whearty. 

Christopher Greene. 

Richard Maguire, J. p. 

Thomas S. M'Cann. 

Patrick Hanratty, c. c. 

F. Montague, c. c. 

J. Macken, c. c. 

J. Powderly, c. c. 

Denis Ford. 

Thomas M'Cann. 

Felix M‘Cabe. 

Joseph M‘Cann Beamond. 
Patrick Boylan, Alderman. 
Michael Chester, Stonehouse. 
Michael Johnstone. 

Lawrence Murray. 

Patrick Malone. 

Patrick Fedigan. 

Patrick M'Cabe. 

P. J. Grey. 

Thomas B. Maguire. 

Henry M'Caim. 

John Carrol!. 

Patrick Courtney. 

John Campbell. 

Owen M'Entegart. 

John Rath. 

Mathew Weir. 

Nugent Dardis, o. s. f. 

Michael Macken. 

Ignatius McDonald. 

Thomas Kerlej’. 

Bartholomew Courtney, West* 
street. 

James Curtis. 

Pairick Lynagh. 

James Levins. 

Thomas Delaney. 

Patrick Courtney, juQ. 

Michael Finegan, jun. 

Michael Finegan, sen. 

John Moore, t. c. 

Richard Moore. 

James Kennedy. 

Thomas Greene. 

Peter Greene. 

James Greene. 

Nicholas Boylan. 

Patrick Walsh. 

Michael Walsh, t. c. 

William Boylan. 

William Kertland, T. c. 

James Hand, t.c. 

Robert Skelly. 

Robert Finegan.' 

James Thornton. 



Thomas M'Grath. 

John Kelly. 

John Halligan. 

Patrick Mathews, Peter*street. 
Thomas Sheridan. 

Thomas Carpenter. 

John Gormley. 

Owen Beahan, jun. 

Patrick Brady. 

Patrick Maguire. 

Patrick Healy. 

Felix Deolin. 

Patrick Donegan. 

Isidore Dilger. 

Patrick M'Loughlia. 

Joseph Kierans. 

Patrick Finegan. 

John Walsh. 

William Clinton. 

Alexander M‘Cann. 

Bernard Brady. 

Thomas Brady. 

Michael Faulkner. 

James Butterly, t. c. 

John O’Neill, t.c. 

James Hickey. 

Felix Rice. 

James M'Geown. 

Thomas Moonan. 

Michael Healy. 

Owen Duffy. 

Thomas Pentony. 

Richard Pentony. 

Simon Carroll. 

Hugh Reilly. 

Thomas Reilly. 

John Reilly. 

Thomas M'Quillan. 

James Sherlock, 

Michael Daly. 

Patrick Sherlock. 

John Tormay. 

James Finegan. 

Augustine Balfe. 

Joseph Prendergast, 

Patrick Touer. 

Denis Dunne. 

William Coagan. 

Nicholas Downes. 

Joseph M'Phillips. 

Laurence Pentony. 

John Owens. 

Michael Fox. 

Thomas Collins. 

Thomas Dalton. 

Patrick Finegan. 

John Murphy. 

Luke Greene. 



484. That was published in the Conservative newspaper that same week, was 
it ? — It was. 

485. How many times did you insert it in the paper r — Once. 

486. Did you afterwards send your charge for inserting it in your newspaper to 
Rath, who was the officer for election expenses, appointed by Mr. M‘Cann ? — I did. 

487. Is he the book-keeper and clerk to Mr. M‘Canu ? — I believe he is ; I am 
told he is, I am not aware personally. 

488. When you had sent in your bill did you go to Rath for the purpose of 
being paid, or to Mr. M'Caun ? — I went to Mr. Rath as agent; I was told he was 
^ent for Mr. M‘Cann, and paid all the accounts. 

489. And did you recave the money?— I did, subject to a slight deduction. 

^ 55 — Sess. 2 . c 3 490. Now 



Mr. A. Sl'DovgaU. 



30 July 1857. 
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Mr.A.M‘Dougali. 4Q0. Now I-will take you to another part of the case; were you at Drogheda 
during the canvassing for tliis election? — I was. 

30 July 1857. 491. Were you there on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the three days 

before the polling took place ? — I was. 

492. Did you happen to live near to Captain Moore’s committee*room? — Next 
door. 

493. Will you state, if you please, what the state of the town was during these 
three days, the Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday? — It was very riotous gene- 
rally, in a very violent state ; the windows of the liouse ne-xt to ray house were 
smashed in, that was Mr. Moore’s committee-room; and I had reason to fear 
that ray own would be smashed, and I had them barricaded from within. 

494. State in what manner ? — ^Witli strong boards inside, and planks of timber 
supporting them ; it was at tiie time the smashiug commenced at tlie next house 
that I had this done. 

495. Co 7 nmillen.] Did you put the barricade inside the windows or outside ? 
— Inside. 

496. Did you have that done to all your windows ? — I had four, and I had the 
shop closed. 

497. All the day? — Yes. 

498. Your wife and family ; what did you do with them ? — My wife remained 
in the house ; ray children I sent into the country during the election. 

499. Where did you send the children ? — I was aliraid of the windows being 
smashed, and some of the children being injured by the stones. 

500. And so you sent them away? — [ sent them away into the country. 

501. Was any violence done to your house, or anything that excited your 
alarm? — No, not the slightest. 

502. Did you find anything at the door of your house? — Yes; the mob out- 
-side pushed in the door a short way, and about a dozen or so got into the hall ; 
however, I got them out, and the door was closed, and they made use of an 
expression which alarmed Mrs. M'Dougall very much ; “ Burn the house and 
lucifer matches were struck at the time, and ignited outside the door. 

503. Do you recollect what evening that was ? — ^The evening of the day of the 
nomination. 

,‘504. Was the conduct of the people who tried to bu^^t into vour house violent? 
— It was violent ; they were nearly drunk ; they wanted some more money for 
drink. 

505. Were you alarmed by these proceedings ? — I was. 

506. Did you take any precaution when you went to bed ? — 1 had firearms in 
the house ; in mv bed-room. 

507. You apprehended you migli!: want to use them? 

Mr. Phinn objected to the question. 

The question was waived. 

508. Comviittee.'] Do you mean you got firearms for this purpose, or did you 
always have them ? — {No aiiswer). 

509. Mr. Hodges.] Wtiere did you keep these firearms? — In my bed-room. 

510. Why did you keep them in your bed-room? — I was afraid of the hall-door 
being burst open, and parties getting into the house ; it .was surrounded by a very 
large mob ; the violence was outside. 

• Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

51 i. You were frightened, but not at all hurt, I hope? — ^Not at all. 

512. What firearms did you get into your house on this occasion ? — I got a 
_ wge pistol. 

513. Had you any firearms before'?^! had a small pistol, but it was of 

xio use. . .. 

514. Did you load this pistol? — I loaded the large pistol. - • 

515. But I am glad to think you had no opportunity of using it?— I am very 

glad also.’ . ' • 

516. You are the proprietor of the Conservative newspaper, and I suppose 
rather an active partisan there? — No; I do not interfere much. 

517. You 
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517. You never hail a Conservative Member in Droglieda, as long a.s yon Hr j M'DotmaU 
can recollect, had yon ■— I have been only a few years in Drogheda altogetlier. ^ 

,5)8. How manv years ? — Since 1S48. 

,519. Since that time you have never had a Conservative Member, I think : — No. 

,5'2o. I believe the eieetion in 18.52 was virtually an unopposed election as 
regards j\Ir. M‘Canii ? — I believe, as well as my memoiT serves me, that there 
was some otlier party nominated. 

521. A Mr. M’Ghee, I think? — I think Sir William Somerville «as also 
spoken of. 

522. Mr, M‘Cann carries on a large commercial business there, does he not, 

•and las sons? — I believe he dues. 

523. You know him, do you not? — I have known him tor years, and believe 
him to be a very extensive merchant ; but I have no proof of it. 

524. Did you vote for Mr. Brodigati? — 1 did. 

.52.5. He is a Roman-catholic, is he not ? — He is. 

520. Had you any difficulty in getting up to the poll? — I had not 

.527. Were you frightened that day ; you did not take your pistol with you, 

did you : — No, I did not. 

528. I believe you had seen this ailvertisement in another newspaper, had you 
not ; and you applied, as is usual, to Mr. M'Cami to insert it in yours 'i — I don’t 
know whether 1 was informed of it, or had seen it. 

529. It is usual, when an advertisement is put in, for a gentleman interested 
in any other paper to solicit its insertion ; was that the way it was done ? — 

It was. 

530. You say' you barricaded your windows ; that was inside ? — Yes. 

531. You had nothing to barricade them wiiii outsider — Nothing. 

532. Had you a single paue of glass broken ? — Not a single pane. 

533. I believe at the time yon inserted your advertisement, yon wrote an 
article about this committee, did vou not? — I am not aware, from memory, if 
we did. 

534- Have you not got your newspaper r — I have not, I was not instructed to 
bring it. 

53.5* there a reason why you were not instructed to bring it ? — 1 cannot tell. 

536. Did you write an article to the effect that these gentlemen were not 
members of the committee, that many names had been used which Mr. M‘Cann 
was not entitled to r — It occurs to me that there W'as something of the kind, 
alluding to a few of the names on that list who 1 have been given to understand 
declared they never authorised their names to go into that list. 

537. And you commented ujjon that? — We merely stated it for what it w'as 
worth. 

.■73^* sre you out on Tliursday the day before the polling? — I was cut every 
day. 

539. Did you get hurt at all ? — No. 

540. Nobody touched you ? — No, they did not. 

541. \ou are the editor of the Conservative paper? — I am the proprietor, I 
am not the editor. 

54-2. Committee.'] You voted at this election for Mr.Brodigan? — Yes. 

.543* There were only others «ho did vote for Mr.Brodigan? — Yes. 

544. Did you find any difficulty in going to the poll? — I did not. 

545- Ho difficulty at all r— No, I went early in the morning about 10 o’clock. 

546. And found no difficulty? — None. 

547- T)o you know at Avhat time the others voted? — I do not. 

548. Do you know whether they found any difficulty? — I had not an oppor- 
tunity ot seeing, but I did not hear of any. 

549* You did not hear of any difficulty to any body voting ? — I did not hear of 
any obstruction. 

550. Not in voting? — 1 did not. 

' 55 •• As far as you know people might ha^e gone up and voted for Mr. Bro- 
digaii as many as chose ? —As far as I know. 

552. Any number might have gone up and voted for Mr. Brodigan that day ? — 

As far as I know. 

553* Fot anything you saw on the day of polling you did not see anything to 
]>revent their going up?— There was a general tumult about the booths. 

554. But there was a. possibility, was there, of their going up and voting for 
255-Sess. 2. C4 Mr, 
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Wr. A. M'Dousall. Mr. Brodigan if they had wished ? — I found no difficulty in passing thmugh the 
— • crowd that day. 

30 July 1857. 555. Did there ever appear in your paper any article upon the riots or the 

excited slate of the town ? — I believe there did. 

556. Did you write it ? — No. 

557. You said after the mob had pushed in the door you thought they wanted 
more money to go away, had you given them any money ? — I gave a dozen of 
them five shillings the night previous, they surrounded me in the street when I 
was about going into the house, I asked them did they vvant money from me, and 
I gave them two half crowns, all the money [ had in my purse at the time. I 
thought it better to give them that than to have a kicking ; for I w'as sure they 
would have given me a kick, from the rough manner in which they handled me 
on that occasion. 

558. When was this ? — On the Tuesday evening. 

559. Before the nomination ? — I think it was. 

560. Were you living at Drogheda at the time of the former election in 1852 ? 
— I was. 

561. "Was there any disturbance then r — I believe, on account of its not being 
contested, there was no disturbance. I saw, I should say, from .700 to 800 or 
900, or so, navvies and other parties, marching in triumphal procession with 
Mr. M'Caun ; he was very popular among the people at that time. 

562. Were you present at the election in 1847? — No, I was not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Peter "Verdon, Esq., was called in ; and having been sworu, was Examined bv 
Mr. HodgeSf as follows : 

P. Verdon, Esq. 563. I BEUEVE you were High Sheriff of the county of the town of Drogheda 
at the late election ? — I was. 

564. How long had you filled that office previous to the election? — A very 
short time. 

.565. Did you succeed Mr. Brodigan, who was formerly filling that office? 
— Yes. 

566. Do you recollect the state of the town ; or, I will ask you this : do you 
remember when Mr. Moore first came to canvass the borough } — I do. 

567. On what day ? — I recollect seeing him on Monday. 

568. Do you recollect whether you saw him on Saturday ? — I think I did ; but 
I recollect Monday, very well. 

569. Do you recollect, on the. Saturday, Inspector Cory making an application 
to you for the use of the Town-liallr— I do. 

570. What was the application which Inspector Cory made to you on the 
Saturday: — He applied to me for the use of it as a position for his men during 
the night. 

571. Was it bad weather at that time? — It was. 

572. Commt/ee.] Are you speaking of the court-house? — Yes. 

573. Mr. I{odges.] In consequence of that, did you address a letter to the 
mayor? — I did. 

574. That was Mr. Thomas Carty ? — Yes, 

575- He was inspector of Mr. M'Cann’s committee, was he not? — Yes; I 
believe he was. 

576. Did you receive a reply from him in answer to that application ? — I have 
the reply. 

577. Did you succeed in getting the use of the town-hall? — No; he 
refused it. 

578. You did not succeed in getting the use of the town-hall at that time ? — 
No. 

579. Did you see anything of the state of the town on the Mouday and Tiies-. 
day f~ -Yes. 

580. "What was the state of the town? — On Monday the town was very quiet. 

581. Up to what time on Monday ? — I did not see it laler than the evening;, 
I went out in the town after. 

582. On the Tuesday what was the stale of the town then ? — There was nothing 
particular that occurred that I know of on the Tuesday. 

583. Were 
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5S.'^. Were you out at all? — I was ; and people were congregated as they would 
be at an election. I do not know of my own knowledge. 

584. Do you recollect in tiie course of the Tuesdayfan application being made 
to you by Mr. Mayne for the purpose of getting accommodation to the half on the 
following day ? — I do. 

585-6. He made an application, asking you to grant permission to a certain 
nuniber of friends of each candidate to go into the hall — by tickets ?— He did. 

587. Did you speak to Mr. M'Canu’s committee to carry that into effect : 

I spoke to Mr. M'Cann’s agent, and said, such a course had been recommended, 
and I thought it would be very right; he said lie did not see any necessity for 
It ; I then proposed that they should meet me half an hour before the time in 
the morning, so as to admit a certain number of those interested for each 
candidate. 

588. Was that assented to at the time ? — Yes, it was. 

5S9. Tiie next morning was a Wednesday, was it not?— Yes, the iiiorninc^ of 
the nomination. ® 

590. Did you in pursuance of that arrangement go to the town-hall at half-past 

nine?— I did. ^ 

591. Did you find them there according to the undertaking they had given? 
—I found the town-hall locked ; at least the doors closed. 

502. And how long was it before you saw anything of the mayor? — A few 
minutes before ten o’clock, the hour named in the proclamation for the nomi- 
nation. 

593. Where did you remain then ?— I remained at the Tolsev. 

594- You were not able to get in ? — No. 

595. You remained outside? — Yes. 

596. Were there a large nuraoer of people outside? — They were gatherint^, 

and a large number were eventually collected. ® 

597. When did you first see the mayor on that morning? — A few minutes 
before 10 o’clock. 

59S. Did he come alone to the town-hall, or was he in company with other 
persons? — He was in company with others. 

599. Who were they ?— Mr. M'Caun and others. 

600. Were there any clergy among them? — There were. 

601. They all came together, did they? — Yes. 

602. What did 5'ou see the mayor do when he canrje to the town-ball? — He 
got up to the door, and had it opened. 

603. Did you see whether he had the key ? — 1 do not recollect that I saw the 
key. 

604. But when he went up to the door, the door was opened ? — Yes, he had it 
opened. 

605. When the door was opened, did the people get into the town-hall ? — 
A great number. 

606. What was their conduct at that time? — They rushed in very impe- 
tuously. 

607. Could you see in what state they were? — They seemed greatly excited. 

608. Did they appear to have been drinking ?— Yes ; some of them had that 
appearance. 

609. What did you do then ? — I got in with a great deal to do myself ; I was 
severely crushed. 

610. You say you had a great deal to do; explain more what you mean by 
thatr — The crowd and the pressure were so great that, with a great deal to do, 
I got in, and was greatly knocked about and abused in getting to the bench. 

611. Who were the people who pushed you about in the way you speak of; 
did you know who they were ? — I did ; I knew a great many of them. 

6j 2. Whose friends were they? — Mr. M‘Cann’s. 

D13. Have yon been at other elections there? — I have. 

614. How many years have you attended elections at Drogheda r — Thirty years, 
I suppose, 

615. Did you ever see anything like the conduct you witnessed there before? 
— No ; I never saw so much e.xciteraent. 

616. When you obtained entrance to the hall, what part of it did you go to ? 
— I got up to the bench. 

255-Sess. 2. D 617. Who 
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617. Who was first proposed ? — Mr. M'Cana was. 

618. We have heard he was proposed by the mayor? — He was, and seconded 
by the Rev. Mr. Haniatty. 

619. Were they heard ? — They were. 

620. Who was the next person proposed r — Mr. Moore, I think. 

621. Did anything take place as soon as his proposer attempted to be heard ? 
— They would not hear him. 

622. Would they hear him or his seconder? — No. 

623. He was proposed by Mr. Jordan, was be?— No; he was seconded by 
Ml'. Jordan. 

624. Who ■was he proposed by ? — Mr. St. George Smith. 

625. When Mr. Jordan came forward to second him, was anything done to 
Mr. Jordan - — He was grossly abused. 

62C. In what way? — They spat upon him, and threw all sorts of nuisance 
upon him ; parties that were so a-nvenient as to be able to do it. 

627. Was any other insult offered to him except tlie spitting ? — They pulled 
liiin down, and, 1 think, tore his coat. 

628. After that was Mr. Brodigan proposed ? — He was. 

629. Were his proposer and seconder allowed to be beard at all? — No. 

63c. Do YOU recollect whether any application was made to you by any per- 
son for protection while this was going on? — Several of those about me were 
calling upon me for protection. 

631. Were you able to protect them ? — I was not. 

632. How was it yon were not able to protect them? I could not protect 
them myself. 

633. Had you any assistance there? — No, I had not; I had not assistance, 
that would enable me to carry out an order of that kind. 

634. Tlierefore you were unable to give them any assistance whatever ?— 

I was. 

635- Was the violence very great ? — It was. 

636. After you left the court-house did you proceed towards your house ?— 

I proceeded towards rov son’s house. 1 n 5 

637. What -was the conduct of the people after you got outside the town-hall i 
— They nere very violent, and greatly excited. 

638. Was anything thrown at you while you were going home? ihere was. 

639. What ? — Mud and dirt of some kind or other. 

640. Mr. /fljney.] You laugh at the recollection of it ?— 1 was not in a very 
laughing humour at the time ; I had feelings very much the reverse of those that 
would make me laugh. 

641. Mr. HodgesI] Were you alarmed at all ? — I was. 

642. Were you struck by these missiles ? — I was ; and other persons too tha^ 

were near me. t n ^ • 

643. Did you see other persons struck as well as yourself ? — 1 saw Oaptam 
Derenzv, a stipendiary magistrate, and Mr. Hammond struck. 

644. What with? — Nuisance and dirt. 

645. Did you see Mr. Oorrie struck too? — Not upon that occasion, at that 
lime, but I did at some short time afterw’ards see him struck ; I saw liiui stiuck 
with a stone. 

646. Tiiis wa.s on the night of the nominaticni ?— Yes. 

647. That same evening was another application made to you for a place 01 
shelter for the police during the night? — ^There was. 

648. Who made that application to you ?— The stipendiary magistrate. 

649. Was that Captain Derenzy ?— Yes ; and the two sub-inspectors ot the 
police, sub-inspectors Corrie and Evans ; three waited upon me for that purpose. 

G50. Did they wish to obtain the use of the town-ball for the purpose of pro- 
tecting tlie troops during the night?— Yes; it was very wet, and they said they 
could'^not be effective if they had not some place of shelter in a central position 5 
that was the application they made. 

651. Did you make a further application to the mayor? — I wrote to the mayor 
stating those facts. 

652. Mr. James.'] Have you got the letter ?— 1 have the letter here. 

653. Mr. Hodges.] Read it if you please?— I have not got that copy ; it could 
be oiilv a copy of the letter that I should have, but I have not got it; I could 

“ state 
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state exactly what I wrote ; it merely stated that they waited upon mo for this 
purpose, and I requested that he would have it opened for their use; this is the 
mayor’s answer: “April 1st, 1857.—! have just received your note, and refer 
you to mine of the 2gth ultimo, from which I will not deviate. If you inquire 
from Mr. Cartney, you will find that the Tolsey was not left open at night during 
contested elections or for any other purpose during the last 30 years.” 

654. That was the answer you got? — Yes. 

655. Not being able to get the use of the town-hall for the police, did you 
request them to allow them to come to your son’s house? — No ; I said it would 
be a very awkward thing ; that the towA required a large patrol ; the people 
were very riotous, and that they could not be effectual without some place of 
shelter, and I considered what was to be done; I was very uneasy about it, and 
it then struck me to offer them the use of my son’s house, so I offered Captain 
Derenay and the sub-inspectors the use of ray son’s bouse for shelter for the 
constabulary during the night. 

656. What was the state of the town during that night ?— I was not out, but 
I heard a great noise and breaking of windows, and all that. 

657. Mr. JainesJ] What did you see? — I saw the windows in my son’s bouse 
broken ; I was sitting in the drawing-room. 

658. Mr. Hodges.'] Were you there when they were broken ?— I was sitting 
tliere. 

659. About what o’clock was it when they came and broke your son’s windows ? 
— I should say about lO at night, or something like that. 

660. What number of windows were broken ; more than one or two ? — There 
were; the hall window was broken, and I think two panes in the drawing-room 
window, 

661. Did you see what number of people were outside when this was going on r 
— I did not. 

662. Did you hear any noise out in the street? — did. 

663. What sort of a noise was it? — A great noise; the breaking of windows 
and smashing houses. 

664. Mr. Smashing houses ? — Yes. 

665. Mr. Hodges.] Were you alarmed ? — So much so, that I gave up the 
house to the police. 

666. How njany policemen were there in the house ? — I suppose about 60 or 
70 came in. 

667. You thought that was necessary, did you? — Of course I did. 

668. For the purpose of giving them shelter, and preserving the peace of the 
town ? — Yes. 

669. Is your son’s house near the centre of the town ? — Yes ; very near the 
Tolsej% on the opposite side. 

670. Did you consider that that was a good place for them ? — The situation 
was as good as the Tolsey itself; the situation was. 

671. Did you consider it necessary to telegraph to Dublin to the Castle? 

I telegraphed to the Castle on the Wednesday, in consequence of a communication 
I had from Mr. St. George Smith, and Mr. Richard Smith. 

672. Was that on the subject of the then state of the town? — Yes. 

673. What induced you to communicate with the Castle about this on the 
Wednesday r— They waited upon me and informed me that there were large mobs 
expected into the town, and that there would be great disturbance, and tiiat it 
would be necessary for me to have a party of military, and all that, prepared to 
meet anything ofthe kind. 

674. You had military in the town then ?— While they were speaking to me. 
Captain Derenzy walked in, and I mentioned to Captain Derenzy what those two 
gentlemen waited upon me for, and he heard it from them, and he said in reply 
to me, “ Why, the Dragoons are going off ; they are ordered off.” “ Tliat cannot 
be,” said I. “ I am told so,” said he. So I then said, “Well, I will telegraph 
to the Castle to have them retained ; and I telegraphed to this effect, to say 
I understood the troops were ordered 0^ and that from a communication made 
to me of the town being likely to be in a riotous slate, that I wished the Govern- 
jnem either to countermand the order for their removal, or send me down troups 
in their place; and I had a reply back, saying that the troops were to remain ; 
that those who were in Drogheda were to remain. 

675. I need hardly ask you this : did you make that application to the Castle 
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in consequence of your appi ehensiou that disturbances of a serious nature would 
take place ? — I have just .stated to you why I made it. 

676. The ground upon which the mayor refused the use of the town-hall was tliat 
it had not been usual to allow it to be used for any such purpose as elections ? — 
That was one of his grounds. 

677. Have you ever filled tlie office of mayor? — I have. 

67S. Can you say vrhether it has been usual or not to use the town-hall ? — 
I never knew that it wa? usual to lock it up, as be locked it up. 

679. It was usual to keep it open for the public use? — For all such purposes. 

680. Did you go into the town at all .on the Thursday ? — Yes, I did. 

681. What was the state of the town on the Thursday ?~There was nothino- 
particular occurred that I am aware of. 

682. Mr. Moore had resigned, had he not ? — He resigned on Wednesday 
evening. 

683. Was the town comparatively tranquil on the Thursday? — More so than 
on the Wednesday, I think. 

684. Did you see the priests going about canvassing r — I did. 

685. On what day was that ?— I could not tell you whether they were can- 
vassing or not; they appeared to be doing so ; 1 saw one of them going with Mr. 
M'Cann’s son, and going into houses as if they were canvassing. 

686. Did they pass your house, either of the priests ?— They didj but I 
cannot say that I saw them. I was not there at, the time; I heard afterwards 
that they did pass. 

687. Are you a Roman Catholic? — I am. 



Cross-examined by Mr. James. 

688. You have been asked the stale of the town on the Thursday; what was 
it on the Friday?— On the Friday I was the whole day from the morning, from 
the hour the booths were open, sitting in the assessor's booth, as I was'' bound 
to do. 

689. You were discharging ycur duty?— Yes. 

6gb. Did you see Mr. Brodigan there ; the contest then was between Mr 
M'Cann and Mr. Brodigan ; did you see him at the |Mll-booth''— I did not. 

6gi. Did YOU not see him there, thanking the voters for their votes 't— I did 
not. 



692. Did you see Mr. M'Cann there ?— I think I saw Mr. M'Cann, but I did 
not see Mr. Brodigan. 

693. Did you see a .single voter prevented going to the poll ?— No. 

694. Was any request made to you by anybody to adjourn the poll «—Cer- 

tamly not. ^ 

695. Did you see any interference with the poll at all r— No. 

696. You speak about the mayor ?— Is not there some dispute about this Tolsev 

or court-house ? — I never knew it. ■' 



697. Is riot there an action between the corporation and some person who 
Claims SI right to it?— I never heard of it. 

^ dispute as to the party in whom it is 
vested? — No 5 I will tell you all 1 heard. ^ 

699. Do you not know that the corporation tried to prevent the grand iury of 
the county mt^erfenng about the court-house?— No; I will tell you all I do know 
I he mayor, for the first time that I ever heard of, claimed the control of the 
court-house, and the grand jury were of opinion that the court-house belonsjed to 
the public, because they made presentments for alterations, and all that I do 
not know of any action. 

700. Is that in dispute? — Not that I know of; 

701. The mayor claims it. and prohibits the grand jury having the use of it 
do you say r— I do not say that ; he kept it locked, and said that he bad the 
control over it as head of the corporation. 

702. Right or wrong, he assumed it as head of the corporation? Yes. 

703. The nomination, yon say, was riotous ? — It was. 

704. It was in the court-house? — Yes. 



705. About how many people should you say that court-house would lioldf— 
could not tell ; a great number. 

706. A thousand people? — I think more. 



707. The 
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707. The M'Cannites (if I may so call them), did they get into the court first? 
There was a regular rush, you say, into the court ; you have seen that, I suppose. 
Have you ever been at the theatre or Exeter Hall? — There could be little difficulty 
in it ; the rush was all together. 

70S. The M‘Cannites were most numerous ? — Yes. 

709. Then did they get possession of the hall ? — They got into the hail. 

710. Were they very quiet till the proposer and seconder beo-an to speak? — 
No. 

711. What did they do? — Calling and abusing everybody they thought opposed 
to them. 

712. A man may rear his own hair, or somebody else; what did they do ? — 
Used abusive language. 

713. At first did they do more than use abusive language ? — No. 

714. Were you ever at the Westminster election when cabbages were in the 
market ? — No. 

715. Have j’ou ever seen cabbages and rotten eggs and cabbage stumps, and 
so on, thrown about r — No. 

716. You had nothing of that kind here? — No ; I saw an ink bottle thrown at 
Mr. Brodigan. 

717. Did it bit him.' — I think it did. 

718. Was not that meant for Brodigan ’s agent, the attorney ? — I cannot tell 
you who it was meant for. 

719. Did it hit the honourable candidate, the petitioner? — believe it did. 

720. The ink, or the bottle? — I suppose both. 

721. Besides the inkbottle thrown at Mr. Brodigau, did you see anything eUe 
thrown at all in this court-house? — No. 

722. Was there a gentleman named Jordan; do you know him? — I do, very 
well. 

723. He is a friend of his, is not he ? — He is an acquaintance ; no friend. 

724. Is he a retired tallow-chandler? — He is retired. 

725. Is he a retired tallow-chandler? — He was in tbat trade. 

726. Is he very unpopular? — I do not know. 

727. Is he unpopular as a landlord ; he has a great many small tenements, has 
he not ? — No. 

728. Is he an unpopular man in the town ? — He is unpopular ; be is a very 
stern man. 

729. A stern tallow-chandler? — He is not a tallow-chandler; he is a magistrate ; 
he is a very stem man ; stiff in his manners. 

730. Is lie unpopular ; do they call him Miss Kitty ? — His name is Chris- 
toplier. 

731. Do the lower people call him Miss Kitty? — For a nickname. 

732. He is unpopular, :s he not? — He is with the lower orders. 

733. When did lie propose or second one of the candidates ? — He seconded 
the nomination of Mr. Moore. 

734. Is he a Roman Catholic? — He is. 

73.5- Whs it not when he began to speak that the row began ? — No. 

736. Clhefly ? — No ; it was then that they' commenced spitting. 

737. When Mr. Jordan or Miss Kitty began to speak, they began spitting? — 
Yes. 

738. Hissing, or spitting ? — Both. 

739. And they would not listen to this gentleman ?- No. 

740. They were pulling him down? — ^Yes. 

741. They listened to the proposal, did they not? — They did not. 

742. Who proposed him ? — Mr. St. George Smith. 

743. Did they spit at him ? — They would not listen to him either, and 
I endeavoured to hold him up with a great deal to do, so that he could be heard ; 
I held him up. 

744. Have YOU ever been in the House of Commons or assemblages where 
they will not listen to a person when he gets up? — Yes. 

745. Have you been at large meetings where they begin to hoot when a 
gentleman makes his appearance ? — Not in the same violent manner. 

746. Did they do anything to Jordan ? — They did. 

747. What ? — 'Pulled him down. 

748. Who? — Persons on the hustings. 

25.5 — Sess. 2 . D 3 749. What 
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749. What became of Jordan ; did he speak, because his speech is in the 
newspaper ? — He could not speak ; he attempted to be heard. 

750. He sent to the paper thespeech he would have spoken, because it is in the 
paper ? — I do not know how that is. 

751. You say it got quieter; you observed nothing particular on the Thurs- 
day? — I could not see anything like the sarae) for there was not the same reason ; 
the people were not brought together for the same purpose. 

752. What night was it that your son’s windows were broken? — On the Wed- 
nesday niffht. 

753. What time did you go out on the Thursday ? — I suppose I was out after 
breakfast; I was not much out. 

754. Were you in the town on Thursday ? — I was. 

755. Did you see the soldiers ? — I did. 

756. Where were they ? — Iain not certain I saw the soldiers ; I tliiiik I saw 
them in the street ; I am not sure. 

757. Did you see Mr. Derenzy on the Thursday ? — Yes. 

757*. He was there as a stipendiary magistrate to discharge his duty? — 
Yes. 

758. Did you see the soldiers, or not ? — I do not recollect. 

759- On the Friday ?— I was very little out on the Friday ; I was in the 
asses, sor’a booth, but I saw crowds in the streets. 

760. Have you ever been much at Irish elections ? — For the last 30 years I was 
at every contest in Drogheda, and took some part in it. 

761. Have you ever had a Conservative candidate for the last <?o years in 
Drogheda ? — Yes. 

762. Returned, I mean ? — Oh, yes. 

763. Who ? — I think Mr. North was returned at one time ; that is nearly 30 
years ago. 

764. For the last 20 years? — No ; I was not present at that election. 

765. Since the Reform Bill, have you ever had a Conservative member for 
Drogheda? — No ; Sir William Somerville was .■•eturned, I think, after that. 

766. You say some applicatiuns were made to you j was any information on 
oath laid before you about anticipated riots? — No. 

767. There was no information made upon oath to you by anybody as to 
appreheniled danger ? — There was not. 

768. During the whole election, either for the adjournment of the poll?— I 
was called on to adjourn the poll, 

769. By whom? — By Mr. Mayne, I think, and Mr. Smith, and others, — not to 
adjourn the poll, to adjourn the nomination. 

770* Were you there when Captain Moore’s qualification was demanded ?— I 
must have been there. 

771- Do you remember it?— I think they did demand it; I am not certain of 
that ; I think they did. 

772. Who called upon you to adjourn the nomination ?— Mr. Mayne, I think, 
and Mr. St. George Smith, and others. 

773. What answer did you make? — I turned about, and said to Mr. O’Hagan, 
who was counsel for Mr. M'Cann, “ 1 shall have to adjourn this court ; it is awful 
this state of things and he begged me not to do it. 

774* Did he say why ? — He said, “ For God’s sake do not do it ; let us get 
through with it.” 

775* And then the show of hands was taken? — I would have adjourned the 
court though, but I considered that if I did give an order for an adjournment it 
could not be effected, and lives might be lost in attempiing to clear the 
court. 

776. Suppose, then, you had said you would adjourn, and retired ? — I should 
have had to clear the court ; my impression was, if I adjourned the court for two 
hours, that then I should have cleared out the Tolsey, so as so make arrange- 
ments that would enable me to keep the peace when they would assemble 
again ; but then I thought that in endeavouring to do that, some lives would be 
sacrificed ; that was my idea. 

777* What lime of the norainaiion was that ? — ^The nomination wa.s at ten 
o’clock. 

778. After the candidates had been proposed and seconded ? — During the 
time. 

779. Was 
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779. Was that after Mr. Jordan had appeared, or not r— About that time. 

780. During the time he « as speaking ? — Yes. 

781. Was there a show of hands taken? — ^Yes, I went through all the forms 
that are usually gone through on such occasions. 

782. Was there any candidate to be nominated who was not nominated ? — I 
am not aware ofthat ; I took the nomination of those who were nominated in the 
best way I could. 

783. And the speaking went on amidst all this noise and confusion ? — No; 
you could not hear anybody speak. 

7S4. But did they go on speaking? — ^No, they had to stop. 

785. Which was first nominated ? — Mr. M‘Caiin. 

786. Who next? — Mr. Moore. 

7S7. And wlio third r — Mr. Brodigan. 

788. What became of his proposer and seconder? — They would not listen to 
them. 

789. Blit they went through the process of speaking, did they not? — They did 
it in the best way they could. 

790. Did Mr. Brodigan speak ? — He attempted, but could not. 

791. Did Captain Moore attempt to speak? — Y"es, but be would not be 
heard. 

792. Have you ever been at an English election ?— No. 

793. Have you not ever been at an election where the mob have refused to 
hear a word either of the condidates said, or their proposers or seconders? — No, 
I never have. 

794. Has there been some little misunderstanding between you and Mr. M'Cann r 
— I do not know. 1 never considered Mr. M‘Cann the proper man to represent 
Drogheda. 

795. Did you vote? — I did not. 

796. Who did you vote for at the former election ? — I did not vote. 

797. There was no contest? — There was a poll taken, but there was no 
contest. 

Re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

798. I think you said you vourself had served the office of mayor?— Yes. 
I did, 

799. How many times ? — Once. 

800. In what year was tliit? — 1852; that was the year Mr. M'Cann was 
elected first. 

80J. That was rather a violent election, though there was no polling, was it 
not? — I should not say it was ; there was polling, but no contest ; he polled a 
certain number of votes. 

802. You told us that on the morning of the nomination you came down to the 
town-hall, and you fouud the door locked ? — Y’es. 

803. Did you not know the mayor had taken the key into his own possession ? 
— I understood so, 

804. According to your experience, is that according to the practice of former 
elections? — I never knew the Tolsey to be closed at that hour in the morning. 

805. And did you consider that you, as a returning officer, ought to have had 
the control of the court-house, so as to have enabled the candidates to have come 
in without difficulty? — I did ; and I wrote to the Castle to that effect, complaining 
of the mayor’s conduct. 

806. And wa.s it your desire to carry out the arrangement you had made with 
Mr. Mayne, that there should be 1 00 tickets given to each candidate, so that their 
friends might come in : — It was nu' desire to make such arrangements, so Lha£ all 
parties could be heard, and that I might preserve the peace. 

807. And if the key had not been taken away, was it your int^tion so to con- 
duct the election ? — Most unquestionably, without favour to either party, 

808. Was an application for an adjournment made to you during tlm nomina- 
tion ? — It was. 

809. Was the application made to you by more than one person ? — It was. 

Sio, Do you remember who made the application? — I think, Mr. ifayne, 

Mr. St. George »Smith, ahd Mr. Came ; but 1 am not certain ; but some gentle- 
men near me, 

811. Was the violence such as tliat, in your judgment, it would have justified 
253 — Sess. 2. D 4 you 
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you ID adjourning the court, if you thought you could have done it eft'ectuallv ' 

Most decidedly. ^ 

812. And was your reason for not adjourning that you thought lives mi»ht be 

lost if you attempted it? — Most unquestionably. ° 

813. I nndersWnd you to say, that during the Tuesday night and the Wednes- 
day you were not much in the town ? — Not in the streets' ; I was in the town. 

814. Were you then at your son’s house when the windows were brokeu? 

I was in the drawing-room. 

815. Were you much alarmed? — I was, and retired to the back, and got the 
windows defended as well as I could. The drawing-room looks into the front of 
the street, and we retired into the drawing-room. 

816. Was your son’s family in the house at that time ?— No, they were in 
Dublin ; but my lady was there at the time, and some others. 

817. "Were you much terrified? — I was. 

8i8- And the ladies also ? — A^ery much. 

819. Wiien did you first hear that Mr. Moore had retired from the contest ? 

I got a letter from Mr. Mayne stating that Mr. Moore had declined rroincr to 
the poll. ° ” 

820. Do you recollect whether you received that letter on the Wednesday 
night, or on the following morning?— On the AVednesday, and I made it known 
at once to Mr. M‘Cann’s agents, so that the excitement might be got down, and 
that the thing might go off decently. 

821. Was that your motive?— That was my motive; I was vorv anxious 
about it. 

822. Was there some excitement going on, and did you fear violence I did 

^ 823. Did you send it the same night ?— Mr. Daniel was there, and I broutdit ’it 
m and showed it to him. ® 

824. Did you give as early intelligence that Captain Moore had withdrawn as 
you could — The moment I received it. 

825. Did you go out the following day, the Thorsday ?— I dare say I did • 
I am Dot very certain; I cannot recollect. I remained in the house all the 
day, I think ; it was not pleasant to go out, and to be abused every step I took. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, Eleven o’clock. 



Veneris, 31” die Julii, 1857. 



Richard Smith, Esq., was called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Hodges, as follows : 

826. YOU reside at Ansbrook, in the county of Meath!— Yes. 

00' 1 ^ Drogheda ?— Five miles from it. 

828. 1 believe yon have property at Ansbrook ?— Yes. 

S29. Are you in any profession ?— No. 

830. Are yon a registered voter for Drogheda!— I am. 

I did'’ election, did you give your support to Captain Moore?— 

832. And were you present at the committee-rooms at Drogheda drarine the 

period of his canvass?— I was. ■ s uumg me 

833. Did you canvass with him on Saturday the 28th of March ?— I went to 
two or three persons with him. 

834. On that day ? — On that day. 

I canvassed'' fo^him°" Monday !— I did ; 

8.36. According to yonr experience, what sort of a reception did he meet with r 
— 1 was much surprised at the good reception he met with. 

837. What parties in the borough did you find disposed to support him ?— 

I found 
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I found that people who I thought would have gone in opposition to us «ere 
anxious to support hiin. 

838. Persons j'ou expected Mould have gone the other way? — Yes. 

839. ^\^e^e there any of the Roman-catholic voters who were inclined to vote 
for him ? — Yes. 

S40. Were they persons of influence, or not? — Manv. 

841. From what you observed in the progress of his canvass, what opinion had 
you formed as to tlie result of his election r — I considered it was certain. 

842. Do you remember anything occurring on liie afternoon or evening of the 
Monday? — I was absent on the Monday evening, but I heard on the following 
morning what had occurred. 

843. I can only ask you what you yourself observed ; were you there on the 
Tuesday evening ? — 1 was. 

S44. In what slate did you find the town then ? — In a most excited stale. 

84.V Will you state to the Committee uhat you mean by an excited state: — 
The mob of tlie town was screeching, and they were more like madmen than any- 
thing else. 

846. Did you observe any meeting near the committee-room of Mr. M'Cann? 
— Before the hotel. 

847. Wiifit time of the day; was that on the Tuesday: — That was on Tuesday 
night. 

848. M’ere you near enough to hear what was said ? — I was. 

849. Where were the persons who spoke to the crowd ? — They were on the 
balcony of the hotel ; on the second floor. 

8,50. What is the name of the hotel r — The White Horse. 

85 1. W’’ho were the people you saw in the balcony: — The most prominent 
persons I saw were some priests ami young Mr. M‘Cann. 

852. State, if you please, how many priests you saw there ? — I think there were 
certainly three in the i'ront. 

853. Who spoke to the people : — I heard the Rev. Mr. Montague, I think they 
call him, address them. 

854. Did you hear anv other priests address them besides him : — No ; I thought 
it belter to leave the place. 

855. Did you hear what the Rev. Mr. Montague said to the people? — He 
called on them to support, through thick and thin, Mr. M'Cann ; he told them to 
remember the days when the river that ran tlirough their ancient town M’as I’ed 
with the blood of their ancestors ; and he asked who did it but those men who 
were seeking now to sell their town. I did not take it down in writing, but those 
are the words, as nearly as I can remember. 

8.56. How long did you remain there ? — I m ss there from 10 to 1 2 minutes. 

857. Was the speech generally of the kind you have mentioned ? — 

Mr. Fhinn objected to the question. 

The question was waived. 

858. Was that said more than once? — No; I particularly remarked that; it 
made the greatest impression on my mind. 

859. What son of effect did this speaking appear to produce : — They screeched 
and roared, the people did, in the most e.xeited manner after it. 

860. What was the reason of your leaving? — I thought, from the state of 
excitement the people were in, that it was far better for me to get away, for fear 
they should recognise me in the crowd. 

861. W'hat number of people should you suppose were assembled upon that 
occasion? — I sliould sav, from the body of tiie people in the street (it is a very wide 
street), there were more than 4,000 or 5,000 in it. 

862. Do you know how long that meeting lasted on Tuesday night '! — No. 

863. Where did ypu go after the meeting was over? — I went to Captain 
Moore’s committee-room. 

864. In what slate were the streets of the town r — Most excited, the people 
were. 

865. Did you see any violence done to any of the houses, or to any persons? 
— Yes. 

866. What did you see yourself? — I saw them assailed vvith stones, I saw 
people attacked in the street. 

867. In what way were they attacked ? — The mob rushed on them, and pushed 

255 — Sess. 2. K them ; 
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them : they first began by poshing, and then calling out and abusing any one 
coming to our committee-rooms. 

868. 1 his violence was committed on those persons who were coming in the 
direction towards your committee-rooms ? — Yes. 

869. Did you see any stones thrown? — Yes. 

S70. Where? — In the street. 

871. At persons? — At persons. 

872. What sort of stones were these that you saw thrown r — They were stones, 
some of which were large. 

873. Much might depeiul on the size of them 5 were they stones likely to do 
injury? — I saw several stones thrown into the committee-room which were of 
enormous size ; I did not pick them up, but I saw them thrown. 

S74. Can you speak as to stones having been thrown into the committee-room ? 
— Oil that night. 

875. You were there, were you ? — I was thei'e. 

S76. Were you present on the day of nomination; the following day? 

I was. 

877. When did you get into the room ; into the town-hall? — After the mayor 
had brought in Mr. M'Cann’s party ; we were obliged to wait at the door. 

878. Were you waiting at the door till the door was opened ? — Yes. 

879. How long were you waiting?' — I will say about ten minutes. 

880. What was the state of things outside while you were wailing ? — The mob 
were in a fearfully e.Kcited .state; they tried to break through the police three or 
four times, to get at our party. 

881. Were the police obliged to get round you to keep you from the violence 
of the mob ? — Yes. 

882. Had they fixed bayonets? — They had to fix their bayonets, to the best of 
my recollection. 

883. You say the mob was in a fearful state of excitement? — Yes. 

884. By-and-by, we have heard from other witnesses, the door of the town-hall 
was opened ; did you gel in with the rush ? — I was carried in with the rush. 

885. Was it a very violent pressure? — A very violent pressure. 

886. Will you shortly state wliat you saw in the town-hall after the nomination r 

— I saw everybody who was of Captain Moore’s party abused ; and, among many 
others, they sfiat upon me. ° 

S87. Periiaps you will stale what occurred to yourself?— They spat on me; 
and some of them seemed prepared for the occasion ; they had the intestines of 
some animal, and threw it on me a.s I was coming out. 

888. Did you see any attack made on Mr. Mayne ? — I did. 

889. What sort of an attack was that ? — They tried to pull him down from the 
place on which he was standing, near Captain Moore’s party; they pulled him by 
the coat, and tried to pull him down. 

890. Would that attempt have been dangerous to his life if it had succeeded ? 

No doubt; from the height it was, it might have injured him severely. 

891. Was it a violent attack? — Yes. 

892. How was he saved ? — He was pulled back by some of his party, who 
caught bold of him. 

893. Would the people at all hear the proposer or seconder of Captain Moore? 

— No. 

894. Not a ivord ?— Not a word. 

895. Would they hear the proposer or seconder of Mr. Brodigan ; would they 
.hear tljem ? — No, not either of them. 

896. Were you yourself alarmed by the attack which was made upon you while 
you were there ? — No doubt ; every one was alarmed of Captain Moore’s party. 

S97. After you went out of the town-hall, were you able to get home in safety 
and quiet ? — We walked iu a body up to the committee-room ; we were abused 
the whole way ; mud was thrown on us and we were spaS upon. 

8gS. Were any particular expressions used towards you? — Yes. 

899. What were they? — “Ye Orange pups,” was the chief expression. 

900. Were uny threats used ?— Not more than what I have stated ; they abused 
us l)y language, and throwing mud and spitting on us. 

901. What did 3'ou do when you found they were attacking you in this way ? — 
We kept in a body, as pow'erful as we could. 

g02. Where did you go ? — To Captain Moore’s committee-rooms. 

903. Were 
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903. Were you also molested in Peter-streel ?— I wa.s. 

904. When ivas that ?— On the same day ; the Wetinesdav. 

905. After the nomination ? — Yes. 

go6. Ahont what time in the day was that?— To the best of my recollection it 
■was about two o’clock. 

907. In the afternoon? — Yes. 

908. Where were you going then ?— I was going up to the committee-room. 

90Q. Will you shortly state what occurred then? — I had accompanied mv 

uncle up part of the street, and I crossed over to a man of the name ot Harris I 
think, to put a question to him ; the mob seeing me, immediatelv followed and 
said they -would Itave my life ; that I was an “ Orange miscreant f tho'^e were the 
words they used to me. 

910. What did you do then r— I went into the house of Mr. Harris ; he was a 
painter and glazier; and he, seeing the violence of the mob, recominended me 
not to remain m the shop, but to go up the back stairs; the mob then demanded 
him to give me out to them ; his wife was standing at the door with her child 
and they' told the woman to go back from the door if she did not want her child 
murdered ; immediately on the woman retiring, she had scarcely gone half wav 
back in the shop, tlie stones came in through the windows. 

911. U ere the windows all completely smashed by the stones r— Several panes 

were. ^ 

913. Did the people go away from the house, or did they remain there 5— 
ihey remained there for some time. 

933. Anri what rvere they doing as long as they remained there ? — They were 
shouting, hooting, and demanding me from the man. 

914- Were you subsequently rescued from the house by the police?— I saw a 
body of the police ; this glazier watched ; when the police were comincr up the 
crowd retired a little, and 1 then took the opportunity of goioL' out of the bouse. 

91.5. Under the protection of the police r— By the protectiou of the police. 

916. 1 must take you back to Tuesday ex'ening; you are speaking now of the 
Wednesday; on the Tuesday evening were you present in the committee-room 
•when an attack was made there? — I ua^. 

917. \ou imve told us that windows were broken, and stones were thrown 
^to the room; do you recollect anything of an attempt to. break in the door=— 
Yes ; two or thi;ee times the mol) tried to force the door, and had it not been for 
a bony of men inside they would have done so ; the inner pressure was so great 
that they were prevented ; twice it was verv nearly burst in, but we succeeded in 
getting it closed. 

9^1 8. So that the only damage done there was the destruction of the windows 
— Yes, the windows. 

919. Alter the nomination, and after all these things had occurred, did you see 

Captain Moore and his friends upon the subject of the propriety of his retiring 
from the contest — I did. ® 

920. M hat was your opinion upon that subject, and what did you recommend r 
— My opinion was that any voter coming up to vote for Captain Moore would 
have been in danger of his life. 

921. Did you e.vpress that opinion? — I did. 

922. Did you yourself say that yoti should decline to vote if they went on with 
the contest?— No. 

923. Was the opinion you sincerely entertained that he could not continue the 
contest with safety to the voters in liis interest? — It was. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pkirvi. 

924. Have you ever been at a contested election before ? — 1 have. 

9 ^ 5 ‘ ^heru ? — In Meath, in Louth, in Dublin, and in Drogheda twice. 

02b. Have you never seen large excited mobs on those occasions ? — I have. 

927. Have you seen the military present at Meath ? — I never saw them csdled 
out there. 

928. Blit have you seen them present ; you do not answer my question ; were 
they present at the Meath election ?— No. 

929. Noner — They were in barracks. 

930. But dose by r — ^In barracks ; the barracks I believe are close by. 

031. Louth? — In Louth. 

255 Sess. 2. K 2 . 932. Have 
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5t)2iVA, E sq. 932. Have you seen excited mobs in Louth? — I have. 

933* You say you heard the priests say you were going to sell the town ; 

;3i July 1857. are there a large number of freemen in Drogheda ? — I believe there are. 

934. Surely you know ; you live in the town ? — I do not ; I live five miles 
from it. 

935 * You are a voter? — I am. 

936. You know tijere are a large number of freemen, do you not? — I believe 
there are. 

937. Are there not as many as 120 or 130 out of the 650 electors ? — I do not 
know what the number is. 

938. Has it not alway.s been well known that the freemen are very venal ? — I 
do not know ; I have nothing to say as regards that. 

939. At Drogheda ? — No. 

940. Is that not so; is it not well known that tne freemen are open to a little 
money? — I do not know it. 

041 . In the course of your canvass were you never asked for money by the free- 
men r — Never. 

942. Not a hint for something for voting ? — Never, 

943. You only canvassed three, I think, on the Saturday; hovv many did you 
canvass on the Monday ? — I cannot exactly say ; hut I canvassed several. 

944. W’hat do you mean by “ several eight or ten people ? — Y’es. 

94.5. Were they freemen, or 10/. householders? — Some of them were house- 
holders, and some were freemen. 

946. How many freemen do you think you canvassed ? — I suppose I asked 
three or four men. 

947. And you were fortunate enough not to be asked anything by them ? — I 
never was asked for one shilling. 

948. You say somebody talked about the Boyne being “ reddened with the 
blood of their ancestors;” I believe that that is a classical expression in the north 
of Ireland ? — I have never heard it put down as a classical expression. 

940. It is frequently ii.sed, is it not? — It was the first time I had ever 
heard it. 

950. Have you ever been at any of the Orange processions ? — No. 

951. Never? — No. 

g.52. Not on the 1 2th of July ? — No. 

953. You were out listening to the speeches that were made on the Tuesday 
evening r — Yes. 

954. You are perfectly well known in Drogheda to almost every man, woman, 
and child in it, are you not? — I am pretty well known. 

9.5, ',. Did anybody touch you ? — That night? 

956. Yes. — Tiicy did. 

957. Who ? — 1 was assailed opposite the committee-rooms. 

958. 'SYho by ? — The mob. 

959. How v.ere you assailed? — I was hit twice in the back with stones. 

960. How was it that you did not tell my learned friend that? — He did not, 
put the (piestioii to me. 

961. Where was it ; was it when you were standing in front of the committee- 
rooms ?— After tlie speeches were over, I went out with two or three ; seeing a 
man attacked in the street I rushed out ; the man was being beaten. 

962. Was that when your windows were attacked ? — Yes. 

963. But wlien you were standing in the crowd listening to the speeches, did 
a single person touch you ? — They did not recognise me. 

964. Are YOU not well known to everybody in Drogheda? — ^There were hun- 
dreds there that did not belong to Drogheda. 

o 65- And hundreds there that did ? — There were, of course. 

966. Did any man, woman, or child put a finger on you ? — ^They did not. 

967. How long did you stay there? — It was dusk, so that I think they could 
not have recognised me. 

968. You were down by tlie committee-rooms, you say, W'hen they tried to 
break in; did you go out into the street?— After lliat, wli'en I saw one of the 
men tliat was supposed to be a voter attacked, and kicked, and beaten, I rushed 
out, as any mau would do to assist another man. 

969. And then there became a tight? — Yes. 

970. And stones were thrown ? — And stones were thrown. 

‘ 971. Do 
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971. Do you know a person named Caffray at all ? — No. 

972. Did you never know such a person ? — No. 

973. No? — CaffVay? 

974. Yes; did you know sucli a person? — I dare say I did. 

975. Did you? — I know several CafFrays. 

976. Why did you not answer my question at first; I do not want to ^o into 
the particulars; do you not know .some people named CalFrav, who lived near 
those couimittee-rooins ? — Not that I know of. 

977. Do you not know that those people in the town have reason to complain 
of your conduct? — I do not; what? 

97 <>- you not know that you were personally unpopular on account of your 
conduct to a rnemher of that family r— No, I was not. 

979. You do not feel that? — T vras not unpopular. 

980. You do not think that? — No. 

981. You understand to what I allude? — Ido know what you allude to ; it 
lias no connexion whatever with the election. 

982. Do you not knorv that your couduct to a person of that family made you 
unpopular witli that iamily ; — My conduct was honourable and straightfor- 
ward. 

983. Were you not unpopular on account of your conduct to a member of 
that family ? — I was not. 

9S4. Ilou were called an “ Orange miscreant” r — I was. 

98.5. Did you understand that as referring to your conduct to a member of 
that family? — No. 

9S6. Had there not been some legal proceedings against you in reference to a 
female ot that rannly ? — Some time ago there had. 

987- i will nut press it further than that? — You may press it as far as you 
like; I am ready to answer any question you choose to potto me as regards that. 

9S8. Did you understand that the term “ miscreant ” was ap[)lied*to vou in 
reference to that? — No. 

989. Covinuitee.'] If the witness desires to make any statement in explanation, 
lie is at liberty to do so ? — If there is any imputation on my character I 4 m ready 
to answer it now, bui, thank God, it is free. 

990. Toil are deHliiig with a committee of gentlemen, and if you like to make 
any statement, we are read)' to receive it. Reference has been made to a matter of 
which we know nothing, and do not wish to know anything; but if you, on your 
own account, wish to make any statement, vou mav do so ? — The fact is, that 
there arc very tew young men who have not at some time bad a misfortune with 
regard to some woman ; this matter has no reference whatever to tl)e election, but 
it is brought forward for the purpose of injuring mv character. The thins; was 
arranged a long while ago legally. It is sought liere to introduce it as a matter 
connecteil with the election ; but the two thing.s have no connexion wliatever. 

991. The learned counsel desires, as is usual, to make the be.st he can of his 
case. The Committee do not desire it, but if there is anything that vou wish to 
state, for your owu satisfaction, they will be happy to hear it ? — If he alludes to 
this matter I'or the purpose of making an imputation upon my character, I am 
quite ready to explain it ; but it had nothing whatever to do with the election. 

992. Mr. Phimi l I do net allude to it for that purpose at all ; my only object 
is, to shou that the reeling which was manifested was directed against you per- 
sonally. Now, you saw this row at the nomination ? — Yes. 

993 - ^ describe the seconder of Captain Moore as having been pulled back 
by his friends ? — His agent, not bis seconder ; ic was his agent that was pulled 
back. 

994 * us there not a great storm w’hen tiie seconder rose ; a much greater 
storm than wlieo the proposer didr — A great storm. 

995 - He was much more assailed than tlie proposer, was he not? — He was 
abused in a scandalous manner. 

99 ^- You would not say that of the proposer; not so much ? — Not so much. 

907. \V ere you in the town on the Thursday? — No. 

998. On "Wednesday you were ; on the Thursday were you ? — No. 

999. On the Friday were you r — No, I was not. 

lOuo. Did you voter — No. 

1001. Then vou did not come into town after the Wednesday evening? 
—No. 

255.— Sess. 2. E3 1002. You 
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1002. You know nothing that occurred after the Wednesday evening ? — No. 

1003. On tile Wednesday evening was there any discussion, when you rccora- 
inended Captain Moore to retire, as to a petition ; was it then contemplated My 
uncle, who was chairman of the committee, said he thought the most advisable 
thing was to retire, for that otherwise blood would be spilt ; and every one agreed, 
that unless we had additional force to accompany the voters up, or, as I proposed 
myself, a hundred young fellows armed with revolvers, to have gone out and 
marched the men in, we could not have carried the election. 

1004. On the Wednesday evening was there any discussion, when you recom- 
mended Captain Moore to retire, as to a petition ; was it then contemplated? — 
On the Wednesday evening it ivas all over about four or 6ve o’clock. 

1005. Had the advice been given as early as four or five o’clock? — It had 
been ; it was five o'clock or so. 

1006. At that time when the decision as to the propriety of Mr. Moore’s 
retiring was come to, was anything said about a petition? — Yes, 1 believe there 
was. 

1007. Who by?— I cannot positively say. 

lOoS. Was it Mr. Mayne ? — I cannot positively say. 

loog. You know Mr. Mayne? — I do. 

1010. Do you not recollect Mr. Mayne proposing that there should be a 
petition ?— I did not hear it. 

1011. Was it raentioued in your presence ?— Not that I am aware of. I did 
not hear it. 

1012. You seem to have a recollection of something of the kind bavins 
occurred ?— I heard it. In consequence of the conduct that was pursued, aud 
the impossibility of bringing up the voters, I heard it mentioned afterwards. 

1013. But did you hear it on the Wednesday ?— No, I did not. 



Re-examined by Mr. lodges. 

1014 \ou have been asked with respect to the expression made use of by the 
priest about the river Boyne “ running red with the blood of their forefathers 
\ou hiiy tnat was not a topic you had heard used before ; it wa.s new to you — 
It was rather novel. 

1C 15. Ill your opinion, was that a tofiic likely to exasperate the large concourse 
at addressed ? -The people became most exasperated 

loib. Did tliey seem more exasperated after it than before ?—Tiiey did. 

1 01 7. And were yon struck by the expression at the time ; was it a thing that 
■attracted your attenimn ?-So much so, that it impressed my mind more than 
any other |mrt ot the S|ieech. 

‘^"'1 ."T" made which ,ou do not recollect 

people >-Tbe whole of the speeches were 

oco'esii'n ?I“1' “P™ 

•ww'tfti ^ question was put to you, whether the proposer of Captain Moore 
better received than the seconder; the proposer, I believe, was your tmole? 

1021. He is a Protestant ?— Yes. 

catlX'?-A 

1023. And did the enmity of the people seem to be directed very much against 

the Koman-catbolic gentlemen who supported Captain Moore - Yes ^ 

1024. That was obvious, was it r — Quite obvious. 

1025. Were there other Roman-catholics, who supported Captain Moore 
present at the nomination besides Mr. Jordan r-Yes; very influential men’, 

recXc;,h:irrm::“"“‘ 

1027. Mr. Hammond ; was he one ?-I do not think he arrived in time for the 
nomination ; I think he was not there at the nomination 

CaXir,’ M “"f during the di.scussion as to the propriety of 

Captain Moore retiring, there was nothing said about a petition ?-No 

1029. But 
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icjg. But after the election had passed by you might have Iieard somethine 
said about & petition r—X es ; on the <rround of intimidation. ^ 

1050. Was that some time after the election ?— Yes. 

1031 As far as you know, Mr. Moore did not retire from the contest with a 
view o! founding a petition upon the conduct pursued at that time?— No. 

103U. The only cause vou heard was the one you yourself haye'sp'oken to, 
the state of the town?— That we should not have been able to brino- ,.d the 

1033. \ou have used tiie words “ bring up-tiie voters;’’ were there not a con- 
siderable number of voters who lived out of the town r — Yes. 

1034. About how far off did some of those voters live ?— I believe some of them 
lived two or three miles off. 

1035. You yourself suggested that too voung feilmvs should have revolvers- 

was that with a view of bringing up those voters?— Yes, otherwise they would 
have been molested or taken from us. ^ 

]03(1. That was your con.scientioas opinion at the time, and it is still the same? 
— it IS .stiJl the same. 

Examined by the Committee, 

1037. How arc the streets of Drogheda paved r — *They are macadamised 

103b. Ana the stones that were thrown were, I suppose, the stones that were 
lying about the streets — Yes. 

1039. You said that your uncle, who proposed Captain Moore, was tolerably 
well received r— No ; but he was received far better than the seconder 

1040. Your uncle being a Protestant, and the seconder a Boman-catholic ?— 

It was in consequence of my uncle being a most influential man in Drooheda • 
tliey had some respect for him. ° ’ 

104K He was comparatively well received ?—Y^e.s, comparatively: but at the 
same time they would not listen to him. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Edward Smyth Cory, Esq., was called in ; and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Hodges, as follows ; 

1042. ARE you Sub-inspector of Constabulary at Drogheda? I am 

1043. Have you been resident at Drogheda for some years?- About live 
years. 

1044. Have you filled that oflSce all that time ?— I have. 

I ^ believe before you became sub-inspector you practised at the bar?— 

1 did ; 1 was called to the bar aud went a circuit. 

1046 What force had you under your control in the town at tlie time of the 
election ?— I had about 165 men. 

1 047. For the town of Drogheda ? — No ; they were brought in auxiliary for the 
occasion of the election. 

1048. Committee.] Were you the superior officer?— I was the constabulary 
omcer m command. 

1049. was your superior? — The high sheriff, and the stipendiary 

magistrate. o > r j 

1050. Have you a superior officer in the county, or anywhere?— I have. 
veiiCTal^ i D^bV^^ called ? The county inspector in the county, and inspector- 

1052. Mr. Hodges.'] Do you recollect the late election?- I do. 

1053. You were stationed at the tow n at that time, were you ?— I was. 

1054 How were matters up to the Saturday before the election ?— The town 
was perfectly quiet ; in its usual state. 

you observed a change in the quietness of the town ? 

Un Monday evening there was some excitement. 

1 05 . How was it on 1 uesday ; — On Tuesday evening the town was in a great 
state of e^tement, a very great stale of excitement. 

there any mobs collected on the Tuesday evening ? — There were. 

105b. \\ here ?— In a street called Peter-street. 

1059. Is that near Captain Moore’s committee-room? — Captain Moore’s com- 
iiHttee-ioom was m tnat street 

25.5- Sess. 3 . 4 
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1060. Were yob in'the towbi 'during that evening r— I was on duty: • 

1061. Was your ottentioa attracted 'tb anything that occurred' at .the -White 

Horse? — Thera was a very large number of persons 'there assembled ih' the 
street. ' ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ :■■■ ' ' 

1062. Did you see any persons there speaking to'the people ?, — I did. ’ 

1063. Who were they ?~There were a 'nurnber of, persons^ ‘ ' ‘ 

1064. Where'did they stand ?— On the balcony in froiit'of' thediofel.' ' • 

1065. Were there any priests there ?— There were. , . ' ’ 

to66. How niany ^id 'you'see^lie're I'cotild not say. ' ' ' ' ^ , 

1067. hJore than- oner— Yes.- '■ • • • ■ 

1068. Did you see Father Montague there? — Yes; • 

1069. Did you heiir anything he said to the people? — I did. ■ ■ 

1070; What did you hear hini say ?— That if they voted for Mr. M‘Gann they 
■were voting for their religion-arid their clergy, and that if they voted against him 
they were voting against God.. . . \ ‘ 

1071. What effect did that appear todiave upon the people ? — 1 do not know. 

The town was greatly excited. ... 

1072. Was that meeting e.’tcited? — ''They ivere excited to a certain extent at 

that time. . ' 

1073. How long did you hear them speaking to the people?— Only a few 
moments ; I did not delay at all ; T was irierely passing by on patrol. 1 delayed 
there for a few moments, and passed on. 

1074. How did the town reihain. after that ; where did you go after you 
had .passed that meeting r — I went to my barracks. 

1075. What for? — To relieve the patrol. 

io 7'6. Did- you come-back into the town after that? — While there, I vvas 
sent for. . . . • ' ‘ 

1077. Dti what OGcasibn were you sent for? — I cannot say who sent for me ; 
but there was a message came, and the message was that they were racking 
Mr. Kelly’s lioiise, which was Captain Moore’s committee-room. 

1078. Did you go there ? — I sent for the stipendiary magistrate, and went off 

at once, and sent a message to him that I had been called in, and requested his 
atteridiince. - ' • 

1079. ^Vho was the stipendiary magistrate • — Mr. Derenzy. 

1080. Would he have the control of your force? — Yes; he had charge 
of it. 

1081. Where did you go? — To Peter-street, where 1 was told there was a 
row. 

, 1082. Did you find whether they had attacked the house? — Yes ; there was a 
great riot going on in the street when we came up. 

1083. Had you some policemen with you ? — I had fifty men. 

1084. In what state did you find the house? — The windows were smashed, 
and there appeared to be stones throwing. 

1085. Did you see any person assaulted iu the street? — I did. 

1086. How many?— Several persons I did not know.- 

1087. W’hai sort of assaults were they?— Stones thrown and blows struck with 

sticks. I saw Mr. Richard Smith, of Ansbrook, struck with stones and with a 
stick, • ' 

1088. Did you see where he went for refuge? — I came up to his assistance 
when I saw him. 

10S9. In whose house did you find him ? — He took refuge in a painter’s house, 
I think, on the opposite side ; I think a man named Harrison, 

1090. Were there any people opposite the house in which he had taken refuse 
when you came up to it? — The street was crowded. 

logi. Were they near the house where he had taken refuge? — And all 
round it. 

1092. Did you see whether any of the painter’s windows had been broken ? — 
I cannot say; I had not time to look after that. 

1093. Did you take him away from the house under the protection of your 
men ? — He went across the street directly opposite to the house he had come 
out of. 

1094. Did you yourself receive any injury? — I did. 

1095. What occurred to yourself? — I received several blows with stones; I 
, was cut in the bead. 

1096. Were 
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1096. Were you knocked down? — I was. £. S. Cory, Estj. 

1097. Were you injured ? — I was not seriously injured, but I was hurt for the 

time. _ 35 July 1857. 

1098. Did you get a blow on your head which caused any mark ?— I did. 

1099. Was your head cut ? — It was. 

1100. How many blows do you think you yourself received in the course of 
the evening ? — I could not say. I received so many, I could not tell you how 
many thei*e were. 

1 101 . I only wish the Committee to know the sort of injury you received f — I 
received constant attacks from stones, and mud and dirt, and my men also; 
stones were thrown at all the men under iny charge. 

1102. Was the conduct of the mob very violent? — It was. 

1103. Were any of your men injured ? — There was one man who was knocked 
down. I cannot say in what way. It was by a rush of the crowd, I believe, and 
he received a concussion of the brain. 

1104. Has he ever recovered from it? — No. 

1105. Did vou at one time get separated from your men? — I did. 

1106. What happened to you then ? — I was jostled, and knocked down In the 
crowd. 

1107. Wl)ere did you take refuge ; where did you go? — In an hotel. 

1108. Was that at the While Horse? — It was. 

1 109. After you got into the White Horse, were you able to join your men 
again ? — 1 was. 

1110. How did you succeed in doing that?— The Reverend Mr. Hanratty 
brought me through the crowd. 

nil. And when he was with you did the crowd cease to molest you? — 

They did. 

1112. Do you think you could have gone through the crowd without his pro- 
tection? — No. 

1113. What do you think would have happened to you? — 

Mr. Fhinn objected to the question. 

The Committee decided against the objection. 

1114. What do you think would have happened to you ?— I should not like to 
have tried it. 

1115. Do you think you should have put your life in some danger ? — 1 would 
have been in danger. 

1116. Were you present at the nomination ? — I was in the town, but I was 
not in the Court-house. 

1117. Can you state of your own knowledge, whether several bouses were 
attacked in the course of Tuesday ? — 

Mr. Phbm objected to the question. 

The Committee decided against the objection. 

1118. Do you know as a matter of fact, whether any other party was injured 
in the course of that night besides the White Horse and the Painters ? — I am not 
aware of the White Horse being injured ; Kelly’s house was smashed, and I saw 
other houses and windows smashed. I saw Baguall’s house broken on the day 
afterwards, but not on that night. 

1119. You saw next day that several houses had been damaged? — Yes. 

1120. Did you see Mr. Jordan’s house? — I did. 

1121 . And about how many besides that? — I saw two places of worship, and 

the school-house. ^ 

1122. Were those two of the Protestant places of worship?— One was bt. 

Mark’s Clmrch, a free church, and the other a Presbyterian house, and a school- 
bouse, and Mr. Jordan’s house, and a good many which I cannot call to nnnd at 
this moment. I would not swear bow many, but there were a great many houses 
with windows smashed. , . 

1123. Committee.'] You did not see the damage in the course or its being 

done ; did you ? — I saw some of them. . 1 • j 

1124. What was the kind of damage done ? — Stones dashed m at the window’s , 
we endeavoured to prevent it, but the crowd w’as so dense that loss of life would 
have ensued if we had resorted to extreme measures. 

255-Sess.2. F 1125 -M 
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1 1 25. Did you see the windows broken the following day ? — Yes, particularly 

Mr. Jordan’s house. ^ 

1126. Mr, Hodges."] I omitted to ask whether you saw anything happen to Mr. 
Derenzy in the course of that evening ? — Not that evening ; I did not. 

1127. When dia you see anything occur to him ? — On Thursday evening, the 

2d of April. ® 

1128. What was it that you saw? — My attention was called by some one 
shouting out “they are murdering the stipendiary magistrate I ran forward, and 
I lost sight of him. He was partly on the ground ; indeed he was on his knees, 
and on his side, and I ran forward, and being in uniform, I had some influence 
over the crowd, and was able to rescue him. 

1 1 29. Did you draw your sword ? — I did, and used it too. 

3130. And succeeded in rescuing him ? — Yes. 

1 131. Conmitiee.] Mr. Derenzy is a stipendiary magistrate, and a stranger to 
the place ?— Yes ; he is a stranger in the county of Meath, in which Droo-heda is 
situate. ® 



1132. Therefore the mob at Drogheda were not acquainted with him 
peisonally ?— He comes there occasionally, once a fortnight, to attend the 
sessions. 

1 133. Was he in uniform ? — Fo ; they do not wear uniform. 

1134. Where was this ? — It was in a street called West-street. 

1135. What time in the day was it?— It was about five o’clock in the evenino- 
1 cannot say e.'cactiy to the hour, but I think it was about five. 

1 1 36 .Mr. Hodges.] I think you told me just now you were in the Court on the 
day ot the nomination .- — No ; I was not in the Court. 

1137. Outside ?— Outside. 

1 1 38. Did you see the parties leave the Town-hall after the nomination ?—Idid- 

some of them, not all. ’ 

1139. Did you Me whether anything happened to Captain Moore’s friends on 
their way home. Did you see Mr. Jordan come oat ?—I did. 

1140. Did anything happen to him:— I saw him struck 

U41. What was he struck with?— A fellow struck him with a stick. I saw 
hun struck with stones and mud, and a stick was drawn across him, but whether 
It struck him or not I cannot say. I do not say he was struck with a stick, but 
It was drawn across him. ’ 

1142. Was the conduct of the people violent towards him as he was voiiig 
homer— Very violent. 

if Moore had gone on with the election, do 

Ek torfd 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phimt. 

opinim.' “> « a matter of 

1145 - y I understand you, your fear was this. Tou had 166 oolice''- Yes 
1 146 . A troop of cavalry?— Tes. 

Dublin for them r— And there was a company of infantry ^ 

qimrtea ' in Millmount Barracks, where I have 

J 149. Who was in command of them ?— Major M’Donnell 
h'??' /'’a y™ a force of 300 or 400 men altogether r— No 

su;;o"sL\^-C?tVofk:r;L7 I 

affaimaialh‘‘ " "at know anything of military 

1153- Were the infantry ever called out f— They were. 

O'” on two or three occasions. 

tl55- Which days? — They were out on Thursday and on Fridav Th„r a 
was the 2d of April, and Friday the 3d, the day of polhMg 

Tutiy“ 

1137 . Did 
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1157. Did you address any requisition to Captain Derenzy to call out the J 
infantry either on Tuesday or Wednesday ? — I did ; on Thursday I suggested it. 

1158. But be good enough to confine your attention to my question ; onTues- 
•day or Wednesday, did you ? — I do not think I did ; I cannot exactly call to my 
recollection ; I did on Thursday. 

it59* That was on the apprehension, I suppose, with reference to the poll on 
Friday ? — No ; there was a very serious riot going on. 

1160. On Thursday ? — Yes. 

I i6i. What time on Thursday ? — Previous to Mr. Derenzy being assaulted. 
u6'2. What time in the day? — About four o’clock. 

1163. Were the Lancers there then ? — Yes. 

1164. Were they near the place where Mr. Derenzy was assaulted? — He had 
them within call, but not exactly within view. 

1165. Were they called on to act? — They were brought down, but they did not 
charge. 

1166. Did the infantry do more than clear the streets? — No. 

1167. Did they ever fix their bayonets? — No; the police were obliged to do 
so, and they w’ere found sufficient at the time. 

1 1 68. Did the infantry clear the streets ?— They were there, drawn up to assist 
the civil power. 

it6g. But did they clear the streets ?— No, it was done by the constabulary 
military ; they were drawn across, ready to assist in case of the civil power 
failing. 

1170. Committee.'} Did the cavalry clear the streets ? — No; they were there, 
but the police did all the duty. 

1171. Have you mounted police? — ^We have merely orderlies ; two mounted 
orderlies attached to me. 

1172. Mr. Phinn.} May I take the liberty of asking whether we may claim 
you as a countryman, or whether you are an Irishman ? — I am an Irishman, and 
I am proud to say so too ; I have lived n good deal in England, but I am an 
Irishman. 

1 173. Have you been present often at Irish elections? — I have seen some. 

1 174. Have you seen the troops frequently used to escort the voters to the poll ? 
— On one occasion, I did. 

] 175. Where is that ? — At Ballymore, county of Leitrim. 

1176. CommiUee."] How long ago was that? — I think it was in 1852 ; I am 
not quite certain ; I do not mean to say it with certainty. 

1177. Mr. Phinn.} Did you act upon that occasion? — I was on temporary 
duty, drafted from one county to another. 

1 3 78. I think you have told us, as to the Monday night, that there was nothing 
very remarkable, though the town was excited ? — Yes. 

1179. Were there speeches delivered that night?— I was told there were, but 
I did not hear any. 

1180. On the Tuesday the excitement was greater? — Yes. 

1181. Was not that excitement very much directed against those Roman- 
catholics who had gone over to the other party ; was not that apparently the 
strong feeling? — It was in a measure directed against them. 

] 182. When these gentlemen were coming from the Court-house on the day of 
the nomination, were not the cries and attacks of the mob, and the hooting and 
hallooing, and so on, directed very much against those gentlemen of the Roman- 
catholic persuasion who were with Captain Moore ? — It is rather a difficult thing 
for me to answer ; I think it was as much against one supporter of Mr. Moore as 
another. 

1]83. We have beard of Mr. Christopher Jordan? — Pie was very obnoxious to 
the people ; I have no hesitation in saying so. 

1184. Had he not been very obnoxious to the people before the election. I 
never heard of it; as a gentleman and a magistrate he is most popular, as far as 
I know. 

1185. I believe they were availing outside the Court-house some time were they 
not, before the Court-house was opened ; both parties I mean ? — Yes ; there was a 
large crowd collected, but I had .so much to do looking after the men under my 
charge, that I only know the Court-house was shut up, to a certain hour. 

1186. Then you know that Captain Moore’s friends were waiting outside with 
the crowd ? — I saw them there, 

255— Sess. 2. P 2 1187. Did 
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1187. Did yoa see them injured? — There •were stones thrown and abuse, and 
we were obliged to draw up -with fixed bayonets. I did not distinguish one party 
from the other, but to preserve the peace I went so fa‘r as to order the men to fix 
their bayonets. 

1 188. The people were impatient to have the Court-house opened?- — The 
people were calling out to have the Court-house opened ; some persons who came 
down with Captain Moore and his friends, were calling out to get open the 
Court-house, and it was kept shut. 

1180. On the evening on which you say Mr. Hanratty protected you, were you 
armed ? — I had a sword. 

npo. Did you draw it ? — I did not 

iipi. But you did in defence of the magistrate? — I would not draw it in 
defence of my own life; I think I should have lost it, if I had. 

t ] 92. What time were you sent for on the Tuesday evening ? — About a quarter 
past nine ; or between that and ten. 

1193. Do you know who the message came from ? — I do not. 

1194. Who [irought it to you? — My orderly on duty. 

1195. What is his name? — I cannot tell you without referring to my books. 
I was telling oiF the patrols for the night, and tiie orderly came up and said there 
was a smash at Sir. Kelly's house. 

1196. There are police barracks at both ends of the town? — There are. 

1197. Were they brought there for the election ? — Yes. 

1 1 98. Did you make any report to the Government on this subject ? — I reported 
shortly. 

1199. Is it not the duty of the head of the police under these circumstances 
to make a regular report to the Castle.' — We always report the proceedings that 
are going on ; I did so. 

1200. An official report? — Decidedly. 

1201. How does it go? — ^We report direct to the Inspector-general, atDublin. 

1202. Do you report day by day ?— Sometimes our duties are so onerous, and 
so mucb of our time is taken up, that we cannot ; but our duty is to do it every 
night. 

1203. Did you send up reports night by night to Dublin? — To the best of my 
recollection, I did not. 

1204. Have you referred to that lately ? — I looked at one. 

1205. Have you got them here?— I have not. 

1206. Did you not thank Mr. Montague for his exertions in keeping the 
peace ? — I am not aware that I did. 

1207. Just recollect yourself? — I did thank some of the clergy, on the Friday 
night, for they exerted themselves very much in dispersing the crowd. I think it 
was Mr. Powderly and Mr. Machen. I do not think I did as to the others. I may 
have done so. I will not say I did not. 

1208. Did you hear the resignation of Mr. Moore announced by himself' — 

I did not. ^ 

1209. Were you there during the Friday, the polling day ?— I was there the 
entire election. 

1210. Were there any precautions taken to enable voters to come up on the 
Friday ?— All the body of police were on patrol, and the military were ready to 
be brought out. They were not brought out till the evening. 

12U. Was there any-difficultj in the voters going up to the poll on the Friday = 
— I saw no diSiculty. o 1 r j 

1212. Were you at the polling-booths occasionally? — I w'as senior officer in 
command, and I was mounted, and rode from place to place. 

1213. Had you a constable or some one stationed at the polling-booth ? — Yes- 

there were two officers besides mvself. ’ 

1214. Had you one sufficiently stationed near the polling-booths ?— I think 
there were. 



1215. Did you not place your men?— They were told off iu different parties, 
and It was left to the discretion of the officer in charge of the different diyisions 
how they would arrange them. They were told off in divisions of 2.5 or 30 men 

I2tc I believe, when the stipenuiary magistrate comes, he supersedes, does 
he not, for the time, the ordinary magistrates ?— I am not aware of it. 

1217. Is not that the practice ?— Not to my knowledge. 

1218. Are 
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1218. Are you not placed immediately under Ins orders? — At ihe election, I £. s. Cory, Esq. 

am immediately under the high sherifF. If the high sheriff gave me one order, 

and the stipendiary another, I should disobey the stipendiary magistrate. I look 31 July 1857. 
to the sheriff for orders, and obey no one else. 

1219. Is not that the reverse of the usual practice ? — I have always clone so. 

1220. I l)elieve, if there is any great tumult apprehended, that the stipendiary 

mamstrate is specially sent to be on the spot?— Generally ; it is our duty to 
make a requisition to the proper channel, and the Government send down a sti- 
pendiary magistrate. . , . , , 

1221. And he is selected generally as a person not acquainted with the 
locality ?— He comes from east to west, as the case may be. 

1222. On those occasions do you not generally take your directions from the 
stipendiary magistrate ? — In all cases except elections. I ought to explain, that 
it has been imputed to me that I have treated the local magistrates with disre- 
spect. My orders are strict ; 1 have a written order from the Government to 
look exclusively to the high sherifF or his deputy for orders, and I am not bound 
to obey that deputy unless he produces it in writing. There have been too many 
imputations thrown out against us in Drogheda. 

'1223. Did you not, during these days, Monday and Tuesday, go to the hotel 
where M‘Caunand Mr.Brocligan were staying?— I was brought to Mr. McCann’s 
hotel by Mr. Derenzy with reference to the question you have just asked me, 
disobeying the local magistrates. , ^ , r j-j 

1224. I believe you went into the hotel and took retreshment there?—! did 
•not. I* should be most happy to give you information upon that subject ; it is 
most untrue ; I know the source it comes from. 

1225. I believe there was a table laid, at which anybody dined? — I am not 

aware of it. . 

1226. You did not go to it ? — 1 did not. Those imputations are very unfair. 



Examined by the Commiliee. 

1227. Do I understand you to say that some imputation was made upon your 

• conduct in disobeying the local magistrate and in obeying the high sheriff 
Y^es, the Member for Drogheda, Mr. M'Cann, and Mr. Carty, the mayor for 
Dro<dieda, spoke to me on the subject. I gave the orders to the constabulary 
thauhey were exclusively to look to the high-sheriff or Mr. Derenzy for orders, 
as the high-sheriff had informed me that lie had deputed Mr. Deienzy, and him 
alone, to act during the election. I gave those orders to the men, and it gave 
offence. I was called on to explain it, and brought into Mr. M'Cann s room in 
Coppoch’s Hotel, and I explained, as far as I could, the course I had adopted, 
and my' reasons for so doing. , , , , 3 

1228. In fact your orders were distinct ?— Yes, and I should have acted wrong 
if I had acted otherwise. 



Re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

1220. You told my learned friend that the priests exerted themselves in keep- 
ing order ; when was that ?— On the night after the polling ; they exerted them- 
selves very much. » r 1 , r < m 

1230. After Mr. M'Cann was returned ?— On the night of the 3d of April. ^ 

1231. Did they appear to have influence over the people when they interfered.'' 

— ^Yes, they dispersed them. , . 

1232. Easily?— It took some time to disperse the crowd that was tnere, tor it 

was very immense. . „ 

1233. assistance more effectual than the assistance ot your 
policemen ? — That is a matter of opinion. 

1234. I venture to ask ymur opinion?— Of course I could have cleared the 

street, but lives would have been lost. •»«■ -n 

1235. As to the attack made upon the stipendiary magistrate, Mr. Derenzy ; 

■you say the Lancers were drawn up in the street? — They were; it was raining at 
the time, and the infantry had gone into the yard. 

1236. Was that at a period at which there was as much excitement as at any 
other time, or more r — The whole day had been a continuous scene 01 exci e- 

1237. Were 



•mem. 

— Sess. 2. 
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E. S. Caryy'Eiq. 1237. Were the soldiers under arms all that day? — They Mere out twice, 
I think, and Mere allowed to retire to their barracks for refreshment. 

31 July J857. 1238. That was Thursday ? — Yes. 

1239. Hodges."] You said io answer to one question, that according to 
your practice, you make reports to Dublin? — I did ; there has been a long cor- 
respondence ever since the election with reference to the charges made against 
me for the occupation ofihe Court-house for the protection of my police. 

1240. Did Mr. Mayne make an application to you to produce those reports 
before the Committee ? — He did. 

1 241 . And I believe by the rules of the office they are not given up, are they ? 
— I must refer you to the Attorney-general for Ireland for an answer to that 
question. 

1242. At all events, Mr. Mayne applied to you for them ? — He did \ but he 
did not serve me with any subpoena to produce papers ; but the Attorney-general 
will give you an answer to that. 

1 243. J believe your father M'as in Parliament, was he not? — No, he was not ; 
some of my ancestors were. 

1244. Mr. Phinn.] May I ask you when you were asked for those reports ? — 
Several times. 

1 245. When r — A fortnight ago, and lately ; and I was pressed for them, and 
I refused to give them. 

1 246. Mr. Hodges^ Had you any applications made to you for protection by 
any of the voters during the election ? — ^Yes. 

1247. Is that {handing a letter to the Witness) a letter which was handed to 
you by Mr. Atkinson, one of the magisti-ates? — ^Yes, it was in my possession 
some time. 

1248. Will you read it, if you please?— “ ig, Peter-street, Drogheda. 2d April 
iSj?" Doctor Atkinson. Dear Sir, Tf there is not more army and police force 
got into town before to-morrow, I am fully sure murder of the most deadly 
description will be perpetrated on me and my family of children, Cooney and his 
family, Eowland Kelly, and others, after the language used by the mayor a'nd priest 
Hanratty, priest Powderly, Kertland, and others, language that has intimidated 
almost all the voters in Drogheda, so that our lives and properties will be sacri- 
ficed if M e dare vote against the priests and their nominee. Dear Sir, can there 
he anything done to save our lives from the ferocious mob of Drogheda, by 
getting a sufficient police force for a few days till we can get time to take ourselves 
and property out of cursed Drogheda. I am, dear and honoured Sir, your most 
obedient servant, Joseph Han'is, Edward Atkinson, Esq., VVest-street, j, p.” 

1249. Who is that directed tor— Dr. Atkinson, a magistrate of the borough. 
It M as handed to me, and I u aited upon Harris and told him if he was in danger 
to come forward and make an information ; and I believe he did. 

1250. W'hat is Harris ?— I believe he is a publican. 

1251. Did any other voters or magistrates apply to you for protection besides ? 

1 am not aware ; I had too much to do, and got so much abuse, that my head 

was bothered with blows and stones. *' 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Zaurence Russell Clarke caWed in ; *and having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Hodges as follows : 

L. R. Clarke. *252 DO. you reside at Drogheda ? — Yes, 

1253. What business do you carry on there?— I am the parochial school- 
master. 

1254. How long lave you lived there?— And I am an asent and land-sur- 
ve3'or. 

1255. That is your occupation ?— Yes. 

1256. How long have you resided in Drogheda? — About 15 years. 

1257. And you are M-ell acquainted with the people there?— Perfectly well • 
I have a great many houses that I collect rent from, and am perfectly well 
acquainied with the inhabitants. 

1258- You have a general knowledge of the people ?— Yes. 

1259. You were there during the late election ? — Yes. 

1260. Did you support Captain Moore?— I did. 

1261. Were- 
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i26j. Were you an elector? — I am ; and a freeman of the town. 

1 262. Do you remember Captain Moore coming there on the Saturday before 
the election? — Yes ; it was on a Saturday I was introduced to him, 

1263. In what slate was the town on tlie Saturday? — Perfectly calm and quiet; 

there was no excitement whatever. ’ 

1264. When did you yourself observe, of your own knowledge, any difference 
in the condition of the towm ; how was it on the Monday? — There was no excite- 
ment on the Monday, because I accompanied Captain Moore in his canvass 
and we got through the town in the most perfect order and tranquillity. 

1 2C5. As far as you could judge, was the canvass a successful one ? — It was. 

1266. Did anything occur on the Tuesday that excited your attention ?— Yes. 

1 267. State what it vvas, if you {>lease : — The people were very much excited, 
and groups of parlies were here and there making comments on the speeches which 
were delivered on tlje Monday night. 

1268. Did you hear any of those speeches ? — On the Monday night. Yes^ I 
was up, but I did not take particular notice of what was then spoken. 

1269. On the Tuesday, did you hear any of the speeches ? — I did. 

1270. Where were those speeches made; where did the persons who spoke 
speak from? — From a balcony over the White Horse Hotel. 

1271. That was on the Tuesday evening, was it ? — Yes. 

1272. Was tiiat at the White Horse ? — Yes. 

1273. The balcony ? — Yes ; the balcony over the White Horse Hotel door. 

1274. Was that Mr. M‘Cann’s committee-room? — No; that which they called 
the committee-room I believe was in Sharp-street. 

1275. Who were the persons in ihe balcony; did you know any of them? 
— Yes. 

1276. Who were they ? — They were Roman-catholic clergy of Drogheda. 

1277. How many of the Roman-catholic clergy were there? — I only heard 
two, but I am perfectly confident there were four there, 

1 27S. Who were the men you heard there r — Father Hanratty, Father Montague ; 
I was there at the conclusion of the breaking up of the party, and I noticed the 
other two curates there. 

1 279. There was a large mob, I believe, there ?— Indeed there was ; very 
large. 

1280. Several thousands? — I think there may have been about 6,000 people. 

J281. Will you Slate anything you recollect hearing the Rev. Mr. Hanratty 

say ? — He commenced by stating some allusions to St. Peter’s Church ; he said, 
“ the church of St. Peter’s there above, was once St. Peter's church, but now I do 
not know what to call it ; you may think yourselves what name to give it.” 

1282. Did he say anything about Captain Moore? — Yes. 

1283. What ?— He stated that the battle of the Boyne was to be fought over 
again, and the enemies’ camp was in Peter-street, “ the enemies are well known 
to you all, and they are rightly named Smiths, for they have an anvil, on which 
they are forging chains to bind down yourselves and your religion ; you all know 
the charity ot Mr. M'Canii; he is the man of God, but Moore is the man of the 
Devil.” 

1284. Do you remember bis saying anything else? — Yes, he said that they 
were preparing instruments, crowbars, to break open the nunnery doors, and he 
said “ some fellows ” (there was some epithet that be used to qualify fellows 

I do not know whether it was “ profligate,” or some other term). 

1285. In what way did Mr. Hanratty speak to the people? — ^In a very excited 

Is he a tolerably good orator ? — ^On that occasion be was very boisterous; 
I have not heard him speak very often, but on that occasion he spoke ralher 
strongly. r j . if 

1287. He spoke with energy? — Yes. 

1288. As if he was in earnest about it? — Indeed he was. 

1289. What effect did it have upou the people? — The effect was that really 
the mob became so infuriated that you could not calculate, or think, or imagine 
the excitement of the people in the town, 

1290. That was the impression it made on your mind ? — ^It was. 

1291. Did you remain after hearing this, or go away ? — I waited to get two kicks 
and a thump, and then I ran. 

1292. You thought then it was time to go ? — Well, I thought it was time to go. 

• 255 — Sess. 2 . F4 1293. And 
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l.M.Chr-ke. 1293. And yoa did go?— Yes. 

1294. Did you go back again after that? — I did. 

31 July 1857. 1295. About how long was it after that you ventured lo return again? — It may 

be in or about half an hour. I made the best part of my way through the crowd,, 
and then returned as soon as I thought I should not be noticed. 

1296. Were the priests still in the balcony? — Yes; when I returned again 
Father Montague was addressing the mob. 

1297. Did you get near enough to hear what Father Montague said ? — I did ;. 
at tlie time there was awful excitement in Drogheda, and it would be more than 
any human being could do to note every word in particular ; but I will give you 
the principal token of what was said ; I cannot give it you verbatim, but as nearly 
as I can I will give it. 

129S. This was Father Montague? — Yes. 

1299. Was Father Hanralty in the balcony at that time? — I cannot exactly 
say, but I am sure he was ; I may state positively he was ; but Father Montague 
said, “ Are we again to have Drogheda overrun with supers ?” 

1300. Is that a term of reproach ? — That is the converts from Popery. I should 
have stated that Father Hanratty said, “ Mark the man that will not vote for 
M‘Cann in consequence of that statement many Roinan-catholics would have 
voted against Mr. Moore in consequence of being marked men. 

1301. That is only your idea? — I have been speaking to parties who liave 
stated so; some Roman-catholics who were friends of ours w’ould have retracted 
because of its being stated they would be marked men in their business and their 
vocation in life, and they might leave Drogheda. 

1302. Did they say so to you ? — They did. 

1 303. What do you recollect Father Montague saying? — He stated also, “ I will 
give the women three days’ dispensation to bring up their husbands, to compel 
their husbands to vote for M'Cann ; we gave them in marriage, and we have a 
right to give them that privilege.” 

1304. How was that received by the multitude? — In a most excited manner, 

1305. Were there many women in the crowd? — Indeed there were, and you 
would hear them praying and offering up ejaculations to protect them from the 
cruci party that was then in town to invade their religious privileges. 

1306. Do you know enougli of the usages of the people to know what the three 
days’ dispensation means amoug them? — Perfectly well, 

1307. What is it ? — Dispensation means that they are licensed ; in other words, 
have authority given, supreme authority, over their husbands ; the dispensation is 
perfectly well known. 

130S. Do you mean to say it means that the husband is to allow the wife to 
do what she likes ? — To have the predominance on that occasion. 

1 309. Did you hear Father Montague say anything more r — Yes, be referred to 
the year ’98, and said, “Recollect the bloodshed condition that Drogheda was 
then in.” 

1310. Anything more that you reccollect? — I think about that time I got a 
repetition of the former treatment. 

1311. And then you went away? — Yes. 

1312. Did you leave Father Montague still speaking? — I did ; I was obliged 
to take a very quick retreat. 

1313. Of course you cannot recollect all that was said? — No. 

1314. Do you remember whether the priests said anything about who they 
voted for ? — Yes, that was Father Hanratty stated that. No, Father Montague 
said, that the man who would vote against Mr.-M'Cann would vote against his 
God, his religion and his country. He said that in a most exciteable manner ; 
you could have heard him a long way down the street, 

131.5. You heard him say that, did you ? — Yes, 

1316. Before the day of the nomination did you see the priests going about 
the town at all ? — I did. 

1317. Who were they with? — One of the prie.sts, Father Montague, I think, 
was with Mr. Chadwlch, and the other was with Mr. Gradwell. 

1318. What day was it that you saw them going about the town ? — On Tuesday 
and Wednesday, 

1319. Were they accompanied by a crowd of people ? — They were ; there was 
a crowd after them in every place I went. 

1320. And 
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1320. And did the priests and their companions go into the houses'’ They 

did. 

1 321. . State what yon noticed when they went into a house ; were they voters’ 
houses? — Yes, I saw them go into some voters’ houses. They left The place with 
a cheer, and otliers they left with a groan and hoot, as a signal, as I thought, to 
let people know whether they were succesfiil or otherwise. 

1322. Mr. Phinn.^ That is your imagination > — I think I am perfectly justified 
in saying my imagination is true. 

1323. Mr. Hodges.] However, that is the truth, that when they came out there 
was a great cheering or groaning ? — ’Yes. 

1 324. What sort of a groaning was it ?— A kind of “ Boo ” (imitating it). 

1325. Did you see anything of the proceedings of the mob at Mr. Kellys 
house in Peter-street ? — I did. 

1326. When was that ? — Immediately on Tuesday evening, after the speeches 
on the balcony ; I may say I was a truant on that occasion, because I ought to 
have been in the committee-room, and I repaired there, and after I iiad been there 
some time a man came into the room, and said the mob was breaking in. I ran 
down ; the mob had just opened the door, and there were about 20 inside the 
door, and tlie rest outside shouting “ Pitch into them, pitch into them ; ” 1 can- 
not say whether they burst the door open ; then Mr. Smith, of Amsbrook, came, 
and with great force we got the parties ejected, but not before I received kicks on 
the shin from parties inside ; and after we got them outside they threw stones and • 
smashed the windows; it was really fearful. 

1327. Were you alarmed at all ? — I was ; after that I had to go on a message 
for the committee, and I was obliged to go backwards and cross an old bouse ; 
indeed it was not a very solid place to cross, for there were old slates, and there 
was as much danger there. I was really in dread of my life ; I have no liesitation 
in saying, that had I come out of the committee-rooms by the door at that time,. 
I should have been killed. 

1328. So you got over the back of the houses, and escaped that way? 
—Yes. 

1329. Committee.] When was that? — It was on Tuesday night. 

1330. Mr. Hodges.] Were you at the nomination ?~I was. 

1331. What sort of a scene was there there? — I hope I shall never witness 
another of a similar kind ; it was dreadful the day of the nomination, when Mr. 
Saint George Smith, Captain Moore, Mr. Jordan, myself, and others, were coming 
down to tlie Toisey. I should have stated, that previous to that, previous to the 
time of our going down to the Toisey, I went down Sharp-street, and I was received 
there with a volley of epithets of a most opprobrious nature, and I saw the whole 
mob come out of different public-houses in Sharp-street in a very excited manner. 
Mr. M'Cann came in with his horses (he was in his carriage) decked out with 
green bows, and they all came after the carriage in a most excited manner ; the 
Toisey was locked ; the high sheriff had not the prerogative on that occasion ; 
he could not get iu ; the mayor had the key in his pocket ; he was determined 
not to open the door, and that he and his party would be down and get in first ; 
so when the door was opened, Mr. Smith and Captain Moore, and others his sup- 
porters, and the mayor and a few others, got inside the ring that was made by 
the police ; a kind of separation was made between the mob and the police. When 
the mayor and Mr. M'Cann were coming down linked together, they got inside 
the division that was made by the police, and when they got inside the mob 
came down in a most dreadful, frightful manner, and attacked the police, and 
then I saw them fix bayonets ; one policeman beside me held up his musket in 
a cross manner like that (describing it) to keep the mob back ; and so dreadful 
was the rush, that one stout coal porter, or big able-bodied man, gave the musket 
a dash with his hands, and knocked him down by me, and I thought the roan 
was killed ; he worked in a kind of fit, and when he thought to rise, he fellagaim 
I lifted him up, and prayed to God to let some party take him away. 

’. 332 - Did that party receive a concussion of the brain? — Yes, be is leaving 
the torce in consequence of the injury he sustained then ; tliat is his statement to 
me. I got up then with Captain Moore’s party. A young man called, “M'Cann 
to the right ; let the others go to the left that was a signal for me to go to the 
other side, and we went to the left. There vvere a great many of M'Cann’s party 
came over among us for the purpose of annoying us, for they knocked us about 

255— Sess. 2. G in 
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in a fearful manner several times ; they thought to throw him down among the 
crowd. 

1333. There was a scene of great violence? — I assure you at the moment the 
policeman was knocked down, from the fearful and excited state of the mob, 
1 candidly tell you I thought I never would leave the place again ; and if I vvoiild 
be half a mile from it, I would take good care not to be there again. 

1334. Was there not a scene of great violence in the town-hall? — They were 
like a lot of demons ; it was dreadful ; you could not imagine the scene ; no ima- 
gination could conceive the state of excitement ; yelling, sliouting, and whistling ; 
it wa.s frightful. 

1335. After the day of nomination, did you go out into the town at all ? — At 
the nomination, the manner in which the mob behaved was frightful. 

1336. Were you present when any attack was made on Mr. Jordan’s house .; 
were you near it at the time ?— I dare not go near it. 

1337. In the course of the evening, after the day of nomination, did the town 
continue in a very disturbed state indeed? — Frightful ; the most low, degrading 
manner of blowing their noses, and spitting ; it was abominable. Mr. Jordan got 
himself as if he was in a shower of snow, actually. 

1338. Did you go to the committee-room after the day of nomination? — 
I did. 

^339' And did you hear that Captain Moore had deterriiined to retire? — No; 
when j left, after the nomination, a voter shook his hst in ray face, and told me 
he would trample upon me, and pull the bloody guts out of me, or something of 
that kind. 

1340. Do you think Captain Moore could have taken his voters to the poll 
without endangering their lives ? — I do not think I would be likely to go to the 
poll if he went on, and I am as warm a supporter as any ; and I am perfectly sure 
his voters would not go to the poll. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

1341. You had been a Roman-catholic once? — Yes. 

1342. And have lurned Protestant? — Yes. 

1343. That made you not very popular with your former religionists? — ^Yes ; 
I ani popular up to the present moment with them. 

1344. Because you say you would not like to go to the poll ? — I would not. 
^345- have spoken of the speeches ; were you ever at a contested election 

before ? — I was. 

1346- Where? — Not as an elector, I was not; X have witnessed many 
elections. 

1347- ^I^here? — I witnessed one in Carlow, when Mr. Bryan was there. 

1348. Vheii was that? — It may be 17 years ago; I saw another election in 
Drogheda. 

1349. When was that ? — In 1847 or 1848. 

I these troops were in the town, a company of infantry ? — 

135*' Were they oui at all on tbe nomination day ? — They were. 

1352. The infantry ? — Yes ; they came up in the evening, but not till after the 
•nomination was over. 

1353- Did tbe infantry parade the streets on the Wednesday Yes ; they came 
up that evening. 

1354. You are certain ?— I am confident they came up; I think Captain Moore 
had resigned at tbe lime they came up. 

1355 • The infantry ? — Yes. 

. ^356* You are sure of thatr — Yes; I saw them in a mass, come up the street 
m a body. 

1357- You are quite sure of that?— I am almost sure of it. 

1358. Are you quite sure?— The reason why I am so particular about that is, 
1 remarked to another person that I wished these people were here sooner to 
prevent the outrage, and the dreadful excitement. 

1 359. They were close by in tbe barrack, were they not ?— They were not • the 

barracks is fully a quarter of a mile from the Tolsey. ’ 

3360. Just at the .end of the town, is it not? — It is. 

1361. You 
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1361. You were at this meeting you say j did you take any notes of what you 
have repeated to the Commitee? — Yes. 

1362. You wrote it down ? — Yes ; I did. 

1363. At the time ? — Not at the time ; I wrote it down the following day. 

1364. I believe there was a good deal of excitement at the time about the 
Inspection of tlie Nunneries Bill? — No; there was no excitement at all about it ; 
there are upwards of a hundred houses in Drogheda from which I receive rents, 
and lam continually among Roman-catholics, and have a good knowledge of what 
is going on in their minds with regard to religious matters. I cannot speak for 
what others may think, but as far as I am able to judge myself. 

1 365. Y’ou say he spoke of ’98 ; was it not ’88 that he spoke of ; the Battle of 
the Boyne ? — No; it was ’98. 

1366. Are you sure ? — Y*es ; I am pretty sure. 

1367. Come, was not it in ’91, the Battle of the Boyne? — But the battle of 
the Boyne and ’gS are two different scenes of history. 

1368. I do not know that Drogiieda was famous for any great scenes in ’98, 
was it r — No ; I am not aware of it. 

1369. You attend to the registration, do you not, for the Conservatives? — 
Occasionally; and on that occasion there were 45 majority which were counted 
up in the Committee in favour of Captain Moore, but owing to the violence of the 
mob they could not be brought up. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



William Cope was called in; and, having been sworn, was examined by 
Mr. Hodges, as follows : 

1370. ARE you a corporal in the 17th Lancers? — Yes. 

1371. Were you stationed at Drogheda during the election? — Yes, 1 w^. 

1372. I believe you marched to Drogheda from Dublin ? — Yes. 

1373 - Gn the Monday ? — No; on the Sunday. 

1374. What day did you arrive at Drogheda?— On the Monday. 

1375. Were you billeted opposite the White Horse Hotel ? — I was. 

1376. Were you sitting opnosite the hotel on the night of the Monday ? — 
Yes. 

1377. In the course of the evening, did a crowd of people come there to hear 
some speeches ? — I saw a jrowd ; 1 did not know what they were coming there 
for at the time they were assembling. 

1378. After the people had assembled, did you see whetiier there were people 
up in the verandah ? — Yes ; the verandah was crowded. 

J37p. Did vou notice who were in the balcony? — I did not know them 
myself, as I was a stranger in Drogheda ; but from information that I gained from 
the landlord where I was billeted, 1 knew who they were ; I could point them 
out. 

1380. Were there some priests there ? — Yes. 

1381. How many ? — Four. 

1382. Who was the first person you heard speak ; was it a priest or another 
person ? — It was a stranger to me ; they told me it was young Mr. M‘Cann. 

1383. He was not dressed like a priest? — No ; far from it. 

1384. Did he make a speech? — He did. ^ 

1385. After he had spoken, did you hear either of the priests speak ?—l€8 ; 
after him there was a priest addressed the audience, the Monday evening. 

1386. I do not know whether you can tell me what Mr. M'Cann said r-— leap 

tell you a few words ; I did not pay particular attention, for it was of no interest 
lo me as I was net a voter. , j t Jtj 

1387. Did you pay attention to what the priest said ? — To all 1 heard ; I did 

not heap the whole of it. 1 ^ ^ v t 

1388. Do you know who the priest was you heard speak ^ 

not know him till I inquired from the landlord’s son. I said, 

Savs he, “That is Father Hanratty.” Said I, “ A-Catholic priest? ‘Yes, said 
he. I said, “That is no place for him to be in.” So be looked at me with 
astonishment; “What do you mean ?” said he. “ He ought to be at home, said 
I, “ not to be exciting the mind of the public and creating a disturbance. 
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1389. "Will you tell the Committee what you heard the priests- say? — There 
\7as nothing iu what young Mr. M‘Cann said ; he told them that any one who 
voted for M'Cann, or rather the first words I recollect was, that they were bound 
to vote for their priest, their religion, and their country, and any one who voted 
for Mr. M'Cann voted for their religion and their priest, and for their country and 
God Almighty ; and anybody who voted against “Mac” voted for the bloody 
Orange faction in ’98, when they made the River Boyne run red with the blood 
of their forefathers. 

1390. That was at the Irish Rebellion? — Yes, before I was born ; it was before 
I was born ; I did not see it. 

1391. How long was the priest speaking to the people ? — Half an hour ; but the 
first priest that addressed them, he was full half an hour, I am. sure. 

1392. What was the rest of the speech? — Turning to his right, and pointing 
up the street, he said, “ There is the place where they hung your forefather? in ’98 
and shot Pantony, and any one who votes against M'Cann votes for shooting 
Pantony over again.” 

1393. Was it Father Hanratty who said this? — Father Hanratty. 

1394. What effect did ihLs speech seem to have on the people ? — It appeared to 
me, by what I could sec, that the people would do anything the priests desired 
them. If he only moved tiis hand, they would move one way or the other. 

*. 395 - Bid you see any mischief done that Monday night? — No, I did not. 
There was no mischief to my knowledge on that night. 

1396. Were you at your quarters again the following evening; the Tuesday? — 
I was at my quarters all that day, Monday, from the tiiiie I arrived about 1 2 o’clock 
on Monday till about half-past nine on Tuesday morning. I went down to meet 
my troop, I was there previous to the troop, and I returned to my quarters again 
about two. 

1397. Did you hear anything that was said to the people at the first on the 
Tuesday night? — Everything that was said. 

1 395. At what time was the first meeting ? — In the afternoon. 

• 399 * Were the same priests in the same balcony ? — They were. 

1400. At the White Horse? — At the White Horse Hotel, in Wcstgate-slreet. 

1401. IVas the meeting on the Tuesday as large or larger than the meeting on 
the Monday night? — There were very few persons there in the afternoon, but at 
night the assembly tvas more larve. 

1402. How many people should you say ? — At night, from seven to ten, I 
should say from four to five thousand. 

1403. Can you tell us anything that was said by the priests to that large 
meeting ? — Yes. 

1404. Who spoke ? — I cannot exactly say who was the first person that spoke ; 
I was not paying much attention, though I was sitting in the room ; but the land- 
lord’s son where I was sitting was sitting by the side of me. “ Now,” says he, 
“ we will have some sport.” “ Why ? ” says I. “ The priests are going to address 
the public.” “Who is that?’’ says L “That is Father Montague,” .says he. 
So I listened for a few minutes, and presently he commenced; some one said 
previous to his delivering the speech (i could not swear exactly who ; I did not 
see the person, but heard the words mentioned) “ M‘Cann is a man of God and 
Moore is a man of the Devil but who made use of the words I could not say ; 
but that was late in the evening; I think about eight or half-past those words were 

' made use of. 

1405. Can you recollect anything either of the priests said ? — Yes, that is what 
one of the priests said. Not that; I beg pardon, I was making a mistake; I could 
not exactly say, but Father Montague was there on the verandah, and the land- 
lord’s son told me it was Father Montague, and 1 listened to his speeches a few 
moments. I was not paying great attention, because it did not concern me in the 
least, as I told you before ; but what I heard I am going to tell you. He says, 
“■-Your enemies are the old Tory faction of Smiths, and a very proper name for 
them.” Says I, “ Vote for Philpott,” myself out of the window. He says, “ A 
very proper name for them, as they are forging cliains for you as their forefathers 
did before.” 

1406. That you recollect ?~Yes ; or else I could not state it. 

1407. Anything else? — Yes, there was a little more. 

1408. Go on, if you please; is this Father Montague? — No, Father Hamatty. 
Then he said something about a certain party living in West-street. “ The Orange 

Catholics,” 
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Catholics,” he says, “ you know who I mean ; Miss Kitty ; he lives in West- 
street; you know who I mean ; Miss Kitty, you know what to do with him.” 
Shortly after tliat they withdrew from the balcony, and went indoors, ami the 
.people disassembled. I suppose it was a quarter past lO o’clock ; they made an 
attack on Mr. Smith’s hotel nearly opposite ; they broke all the windows. 

1409. When they talked about Miss Kitty, do you recollect what part of the 
evening it was? — It was between eight and nine. 

1410. What effect did these speeches have upon the people? — As soon as Miss 
Kitty’s name was mentioned, there was loud groans. I do not know who Miss 
Kitty was ; it was a unanimous groan. 

141 1. Do you recollect anything being said about dispensation ? — Yes. 

1412. You have not told us that ? — Did I not ? I thought I did. 

1413. Tell us who the father was that spoke about that? — Father Hanvatty ; 
as far as I was given to understand, that vvas his name. I did not know his 
name, nor do not now, but I could point him out, if he was sitting there. He 
said people was bound to vote for their priest, and for their country ; and be knew 
the women of Drogheda would do so, as he had given them away in marriage, 
and would give them three days’ dispensation. 

1414. How was that received ? — They seemed to like it very much. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Pliinn, 

1415. Did they seem to like the women having the upper hand for a few days ? 
— Yes, very much. 

1416. You have been in the Crimea ? — Yes. 

1417. You were not much frightened with tliis mob, I suppose? — Not in the 
least. 

1418. Not so bad as the Russians ? — No. 

1419. Did you stay there through the whole election till the poll was over? — 
No, I did not. 

1420. How long did you stay? — I was there tljree days. 

1421. When did you leave Drogiieda? — On Wednesday. 

1422. Did the whole troop leave then r— No. 

1423. How many; half? — Only two of us. 

1424. During the time you were there, you never unsheathed the sword ? — No, 
there was no occasion for that. 

1425. Have you been at mobs before ; liave you ever had to put down a riot ? 
— Yes ; I was in Dundalk at the election in 1846, at the election there. 

1426. You liad more trouble there than you had at Drogheda, a good deal? — 
Yes; there was no one but attorneys and lawyers there making speeches. 

1427. They are not as good speech-makers as the priests ? — No. 

1428. The priests beat them easy? — Yes. 

1429. Whilst this was going on were your men drawn up anywhere; you were 
-at your biller, were you not? — Yes. 

1430. What time was the meeting over on the Monday evening? — As near as 
possible, ten o’clock ; it might be a litlle past ten. 

1431. When did it begin? — Shortly after seven. 

1432- And it lasted about three hours ?— Yes, on the Tuesday evening ; there 
was a meeting first of all in the afternoon. 

^33- I he priests did not draw then ; there was not much of an assemblage?^ 
—Yes, a pretry good assemblage, biit very few to what there was at night. 

1434. There were some speeche.s made then? — Yes, but very short. 

■* 435 * Nothing spicy ? — Nothing. 

1436. What time in the evening did the meeting begin r — About seven. 

1437. And when did it finish ? — Ten or half-past. 

Did you see anything that the police could not put down with their arnas 
in their hands without calling on you ? — Yes ; I mean to say this, that had the 
mob thouyht proper to have been riotous, the police would have been of no use 
■to them. • 

M 39 - They had 165 men armed with carbines and bayonets? — What was that 
to 5 ,uoo ? 

1440. You think they coulJ not have put them down ? — I am sure of that. 

1441. But your troop could ? — Yes ; as soon as they saw us they were fright- 
ened. 

255— Sess. 2 . G 3 1442. How 
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1442. How many were you strong? — Forty altogether, including officers. 

1443. Yon think you could have dispersed them? — Yes, just as easy as sitting 
do\vii to dinner. 

1444. There was a company of infantry there ; I suppose you do not think they 
could have put them down r — No ; they would like to have had our assistance. 

1445. Did you see anything you could not have put down by just backing your 
hoT'ses ; 1 believe that is the way you do it? — No, we always go forward. 

1446. And then back ? — No, we never back. 

1447. You do not do it Life Guard fashion? — No, those are leather-bed 
soldiers, you must know. 



Re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

1448. Is Sir William Gordon captain of your troop ? — Yes. 

14^,9. Were you acting under Sir William Gordon’s orders during the time 
you were there; was he in command of the troop?— He was, and ot course 
I obeyed his orders ; he was iny superior officer. 

1450. You did not interfere with the mob, because you received no orders to- 
do so? — No. 

1451. Did you see any violence going on ? — Yes. 

1452. Any breaking of windows, or anything of that sort? — Yes. 

1453. Tliere was considerable violence ?— Yes. 

1454. And if you had been called on to act, you would have acted. ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

1455. And not being called on to act, you stayed where you v^ere r~Yes. 



Christopher Jo^’dan, Esq., was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Power, as follows : 

14.56. ARE you a magi-^trate at Drogheda? — I am. 

1457. Are you also in the commission of the peace for the county of Louth ? — 
I am. 

1458. I believe you are a Roman-catholic r — I am. 

1459. Were you on the register of voters at Dublin previous to the late 
election ? — I was. 

1460. Have you resided at Drogheda for some years? — I have. 

34C1. And you know the people, I suppose, pretty well ? — I do. 

1462. Have you for some time been a director of the Dublin and Drogheda 
Railway Company ? — I have ; I have been an original proprietor. 

1463. Have you been a director ever since the railway was formed? — No; 
I was director first, ami then I retired for awhile; and then I resumed again 
about four vears ago. 

1464. You remember the late election at Drogheda, T dare say? — I do very 
well. 

1465. We have heard from other witnesses that there were three candidates, 
Mr. Moore, Mr. M'Cann, and Mr, Brodigan : — Yes. 

1466. Who did you support? — Captain Moore. 

1467. I believe you declined to support Mr. M'Cann? — I did. 

1468. Had you previous to that election, supported the Liberal party at 
Drogheda ? — Always. 

1469. I believe you objected to Mr. M'Cann, in consequence of some votes he 
2ave that you disapproved of? — I did not approve of hinj at the commencement; 
I did not vote for him the first time ; I did not think him a proper man to represent 
Drogheda. I did not think him qualified, and I did not approve of his votes 
afterwards. 

1470. You declined to support him? — I did. 

1471. And you supported Captain Moore? — Certainly. 

i4"2. When Captain Moore came, did vou become a member of his committee? 
—I did. 

1473. You canvassed with him? — I canva.ssed for him, and gave up a great deal 
of my time to it. 

1474. We have heard that Captain Moore began his canvass on the Saturday? 
—Yes. 

1475, And 
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1475. And did you accompany liim on that canvass? — No. 

1476. You canvassed for him on Saturday and Monday ? — I did on Saturday 
and Monday. 

1477. Up to that time how was Captain Moore received? — Very well, and 
those in his interest too. 

1478. Do you mean that you were all well received? — We were all well 
received. 

1479. Wbat did you think about his chances of success?— I had not the 
smallest doubt of his chance of success ; not the smallest. 

1480. At that time ? — At that time I w'as quite certain of it. 

14S1. 'Do you yourself hold considerable pro))erty at Drogheda? — My large 
properly is in Louth ; hut I hold property in Drogheda, 

I48'2. And having lived there so many years, you are tolerably well acquainted 
•with all the people there? — Indeed I am. 

1483. And in previous years have you made yourself acquainted with the state 
of the register ? — I have. 

1484. You know pretty well how things will go? — I do. 

1485. Have you taken a leading part in several elections there? — I have 
generally assisted in all the elections ; that is, I think, in three or four, or more, 
that have occurred there. 



1486. On Tuesday, the 30th of March, did you observe any change take place 
in the condition of the town? — A very great change. 

1487. What sort of change was that? — They became most violent and wicked, 
the mob did. I speak for myself; I could not appear in the street at all witliout 
being abused. 

148S. What day was it when you first met with this sort of treatment? — On 
Tuesday it commenced, and on Tuesday night I w-as in Mr. Moores committee- 
room, when the place was broken in, and all the windows broken. 

1489. Before that attack was made upon the committee-room, on the Tuesday 
evening, had you met with anything in the street beyond mere abuse? — Nothing 
more than mere abuse, and throwing filth and dirt at me as I passed, and calling 
me nanrje.s. 



1490. You were present, were you not, -at Captain Moore’s committee-room, 
at Kelly’s house, ou the Tuesday evening, when the attack was made upon it? — 
Y es. 

1491. We have heard that the windows were broken ? — Yes. 

1492. And stone.s thrown into the room, and an attempt made to break in at 
the front door ? — Yes. 

1493. Did that excite alarm ? — Very great. 

1494. Were the people violent? — Very violent. 

1495. Was it prudent to leave the house during the time the people were 
there? — No person could leave the place; the street was all crowded, and the 
crowd extended a great vvay; the lamps were alight, and "we could see a little 
out through the place ; and at that time the violence was so great, that I thought 
it prudent to write to Captain Cory to send assistance. 

1496. As a magistrate? — No ; I thought at that time I might have written to 
Captain Cory, but I did not act as a magistrate in consequence of what was said 
during the election, that magistrates had no power except those who were ap- 
pointed ; therefore I did not act as a magistrate. 

1497. While this was going on, you did not leave the house ? — No person 
could ; the door could not be attempted to be opened, or anything done. 

, 1498. How long was it before you were able to get away? — I did not leave the 
house there, perhaps, till two in the morning. 

1499' then the crowd was gone ? — ^The crowd was gone ; I should say, 
however, that although I stopped till two o’clock in the morning, I did not require 
to go out, for I was attending to the business of the committee. 

1500. But vou are able to say what the state of the crowd was outside? 
-Yes. “ 



150J* The nomination took place the following morning 
Yes. 



the Wednesday? — 



1502. On your way to the Committee-room that morning did anything happen 
•to you? — Yes; on my way to the Committee-room they threw at me; and as I 
was returning from the Committee-room they did the same. 
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1503. Were you struck witli stones? — I cannot say I was struck with larae- 
stones, but with small stones I was struck going there, and filth of every kind was 
thrown at me. 

1504. When you were going from the committce-room to the Town-hall, did 
you meet with the same tieatrneot ? — I did. 

1505. Were you in company with Captain Moore and Mr. St. George and 
others? — Yes. 

1306. When you arrived at the Court-house could you get in ? — No ; we ex- 
pected lo get in by appointment at half-past nine, but when we arrived there, the 
door was closed, and we were kept there till near 10 o’clock, and could not get in, 
and were abused the whole time we remained there. 

1507. We have heard you were protected there by the police? — No; a party 
got between the police and the door, and those parties were abusing us. 

150S. About 10 o’clock the door was opened, and you got inlo the hall ? — 
Yes. 

1509. Will 3mu state shortly, if you please, what occurred to yourself on your 
getting into the hall; did you see who opened the door? — I did. 

1510. Who was that? — Mr. Carty, the mayor. 

1311. Where did he get the key of the hall? — That I cannot answer ; he had 
the key and opened the door. Mr. Carty come down with a number of persons 
who were with iiim, and opened the door. 

15:2. Can you say whether he came clown with Mr. M'Cann r — I do not 
recollect ; I think Mr. M‘Gann was with the partv, but I am not certain. 

1513- Did you succeed in getting into the hall?— I did; with a great deal of 
difficulty. 

1514. Did you get on the bench?— I did. 

1515. The proceedings then commenced? — Yes. 

1516. What was the conduct of the people in the hall ? — I may as well detail 
what occurred ; I think that will save trouble. Mr. M‘Cann was proposed by 
Mr. Carty, and seconded by the Reverend Mr. Hanrattv ; and both those 
gentlemen were allowed to speak, and spoke as they wished. There was no 
noise. Mr. Smith proposed Mr. Moore, and, of course, he was not allowed to 
speak. At this time they were going on wickedly ; they were verv wicked ; and 
Mr. M'Cann did request them to hear Mr. Smith. However, that did not 
pacify them, but iheir violence increased, and he could not obtain a hearing ; he 
had then to desist. After that, I wanted to second Mr. Moore. I should have 
observed, that about the place there were tlmee or four of Mr. M‘Cann’s party, 
who were striking me. Three or four of them did that ; and when I attempted 
to get up they dragged me and kicked me, and tore mv coat. They covered me 
over with filth. They would not allow me to speak, and called me all the names 
they could. 

1517. Cojnmittee.'] Were these parlies on the hustings vvith you? — ^Yes, they 
were of Mr. M'Cann’s party, and some of those parties who were abusing me were 
on his committee; I knew them all. 

^5}S. You say they struck you, how did they strike you ? — One of them struck, 
me with his fist, and kicked me ; I was standing behind the bench, and they were 
kicking me on the legs, and striking me, one of Mr. M‘Cann’s committee was 
striking me, and abusing me ; I told him to call me all the names he could, but not 
to abuse me, and I called upon the sheriffs to protect me. 

15 ^ 9 - And what did thesheriftdo? — He could not do it, he could not move 
frotn where lie was. 

1520. Did the sheriff say so r — I could not hear what he would say ; I spoke as 
loud as I could, but I could not hear what he would say; I think he could not 
liear me; I could not hear anything he said; when I had forced my way up, niy 
coat vvas torn, and I was all covered over with filth ; they would not allow me to 
•speak, they were throwing at me everything they could.* I called upon the sheriff 
then to adjourn the Court, and I stopped for ten or twenty minutes more, perhaps 
thirty, I do not exactly know how long it was, for I was so abused that 1 could not 
notice the time. I called upon the sheriff, and I said I would .stop there till 
twelve at night, if the court was not adjourned ; however, I was prevailed upon, 
^t to persist, and then I whispered into the sheriffs ear, that I seconded 
Mr. Moore ; Mr. Brodigan was then proposed by other parties, and they were of 
course received rather more violently, because tliey would not be allowed to move 
at all. 

1521. Did 
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1521. Did you see anytliing that happened to Mr. Brodigan? — I did, he was 
a little distance from me ; at this time the court had thinned a little, and the 
sheriff asked me to stop till some of his deputies entered ; while I was stopping 
there, a large inli bottle — a leaden ink bottle that was made fast to one of the 
places, and that was filled with ink — was taken up, and was thrown at Mr. 
Brodigan; it hit him on the side of the head, and the ink covered him over 
entirely. 

1522. Was it a heavy bottle ? — It was a large heavy leaden ink bottle, and I 
think if it had come lower and had struck him on his temple, that it would have 
fractured his skull. 

1523. Did you leave the hall in company with Captain Moore’s friends ? — 
No, I did not, I stopped with the sheriff, he asked me to do so, and I stopped 
there for awhile ; afterwards, as I was going to Mr. Moore’s committee-room, 

I was abused. 

1524. Was anything thrown at you? — Yes, there was filth of every kind 
thrown at me. 

1525. What number of people were pursuing you at that timer — I could not 
sav, the number was very large ; the distance from the Tolsey up to Mr. Moore’s 
committee-room, was covered over with persons, the number was very large. 

8526. Were those people in a state of exciiement then — The greatest excite- 
ment possible. 

1527. And they threw things at you ? — Yes, and they covered me over with 
filth, as well outside as inside. 

1528. Did you deliberate with Captain Moore’s other friends that evening as to 
the propriety of his discontinuing the contest? — Yes, and the determination was 
to withdraw, that the committee would recommend Captain Moore to retire. 

152Q. Upon what grounds? — Upon the grounds of intimidation; upon the 
grounds that the electors, though we were certain of success, could not be brought 
to the poll, and that lives might be lost. 

1530. Was that your conscientious opinion r — Certainly. 

153J. And did other voters express the same opinion? — Captain Moore was 
called into the committee-room, and the chairman stated to him the opinion we 
entertained. Captain Moore said he was ready to do whatever we recommended. 

I should observe, that at that lime I was still for going on with the election, 
though it was very violent, and though lives might be lost, and two members of 
the committee were of the same opinion ; I am convinced, however, that if the 
election had gone on, it could not have been carried on without bloodshed. 

1532. After you left to go to your own house, did anything happen to you ?— 
Yes ; after I left the covumiitee-roora, about seven o’clock, the chairman had 
written a letter to say that Captain Moore had retired, and stating the reasons for 
his retirement, and an address was published stating the cause ; after that I went 
home to my bouse, and while I was going down the whole way I was abused ; 
the door was opened for me, and as I got to the door, a stick, not a full yard long, 
but a very thick stick, was thrown at me ; I did not see it till it passed over my 
head and struck the door case; 1 am certain that if it had struck me it would 
have fractured my skull ; it waa a short, thick lump of a stick. 

1533. What o’clock was this ? — About seven 0 clock. 

1534. Did you remain at home after that ? — Yes. 

1535. Your troubles were not over then, I believe ? — No ; I should say it was 
between nine and ten, but I could not be positive, I rather think it was between 
nine and ten. 

1536. How far from your bouse is the White Horse ; how long would it take 

people to come from the White Horse to your house ? — It would not take five 
minutes to come from the White Horse to my place, I should say about that, 
perhaps five minutes. , . . i .1, 

1537. Now tell us what occurred r— About half-past nine I wa.s sitting by the 
drawing-room fire at the table, and 1 heard a great noise outside, and then 
stones were thrown in through the windows; the table I was sitting at was 
broken, and the candlesticks were thrown off the table; that «as one rush; 
when I found the stones coming in, I, of course, got out ot the room; when 
I got out of the room it might have been in five or ten minutes, there was 
another rush, and the whole of the stones came all at once ; it was not a stone 
now, and then a stone again, but they came in a volley as if they were soldiers ; 
then in about ten minutes another volley would come; that occurred three or 
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four times ; they demolished the whole front of my house, the panel of the door 
was knocked in, and the whole of the front of my house was broken where the 
windows were. 

1538. Committee.'] On what evening was this ? — On the Wednesday evening. 

1539. Mr. Sodges.] You say there were three attacks made? — I think three 
or four. 

1540. Did those attacks appear to you to be made by persons in concert ; you 
say it was not a stone coming now and tlien, but that they came in volleys ? — 
It appeared so ; and I overheard a sort of muttering outside before the volleys 
came, and then they would stop, and then there would come another volley. 

1541. Was the table crushed? — ^The table was broken. 

1542. And v\ere the lights thrown down? — Yes. 

1543. And all the windows broken ? — Yes. 

1544. And the wood-work?— The wood-work of the windows was broken. 

1545. I do not show these stones as being some of the stones tiiat were thrown 
into your house, but were there any as large as these (showing some sto?ies to the 
wityiess of two or three pounds weight) ? — Yes, larger. 

1546. Were they thrown with great violence? — Yes, they must have been, for 
the room in which I was sitting was on the first floor, and where I sat was 22 feet 
from the front of the window, so that they must have been thrown with great 
violence for them to have gone that height and then to come 22 feet from the 
front of the house to where 1 sat. 

i5-}7. You will not take it an affront, I am sure, if I ask you whether the 
people gave you the name of " Miss Kitty ”? — I know they have called mein 
the streets, publicly, “Miss Kilty.” 

1548. And do you live in West-street? — Yes, I do; and I should further 
observe, that last week I was called “ Miss Kilty ” by a number of persons, and 
those number of persons are connected with reverend gentlemen in Drogheda. I 
was coming up the road from a farm I have, and those persons were at Turnif’s ; 
there were a number of women at Turnif’s, and those number of women com- 
menced abusing me, and calling me names ; this person is step-father to one of 
the curates of the parish, so that either he or his son was over the women at the 
time ; I could not say; but they commenced aliusing me. 

1 549. Committee.] You are speaking of a transaction subsequent to the election ? 
— Yes, last week. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

1550. Before the committee decided on Captain Moore retiring from the con- 
test, had you had any communication will] Captain M‘Donnell, commanding the 
infantry? — That I do not know. 

1551. Had you yourself ? — No. 

1.S52. Had the committee ? — I am not aware. 

1553 - Had you had any communication with Sir William Gordon, commanding 
the cavalry ? — No. 

- 1554- Had you had any communication with Mr. Derenzy ? — I should say 
that I had not personally, but Mr. Derenzy, on the night of Tuesday, when tlie 
windows were broken, was sent for, and he was asked to take an information ; he 
then came into our committee-room, and he hesitated for a long time to take the 
mforntation, and I came out to him, and I told him I thought he ought to take it. 

J 555 - Be kind enough to apply yourself to my question^ which is this : before 
the committee decided on Mr. Moore retiring, did you yourself have any comrau- 
nicatiou with Mr. Derenzy on the subject of protecting voters to the poll ? — No 
I bad not. ’ 

1556. Did you vote? — No, 

1557* ^Vere you there on the polling-day? — No. 

1558' Were you in tlie town pn the polling-day ? — No. 

1559- Not at all ? — No. 

1560. Where were you? — In Dublin. 

1561. When did you leave Drogheda for Dublin? — I left Drogheda on Friday 
morning; that was on the polling morning. 

1562- I think you say that several Roman - catholic geutlemen supported 
Captain Moore? — No; I do not think I was asked such a question. 

1563- Were the principal Roman-catholic gentlemen who supported Mr. 

Moore, 
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Moore, Mr. Jordan, Mr. Hammond, and the two Verdons ? — The3’ were some of 
his supporters. 

1564. Were they the principal Roman-catholic gentlemen who supported him? 
— I cannot answer that ; they have supported him. 

1565. You were on the commitiee?— Yes ; Mr. Verdou was not on the 
committee. 

1566. Were they the principal Roman-catholic gentlemen who supported 
Captain Moore?— Well, I do not recollect that we had any Catholic gentlemeu 
on the committee but Mr. Hammond and myself. 

1567. I am not asking you as to the committee, but whether those were the 

principal Roman-catholic gentlemen who supported Captain Moore ? I cannot 

answer such a question, but I can tell you who was on the committee. 

1568. I am notasking about the committee ; can you tell us any other Roman- 
catholic gentleman who supported Captain Moore, besides those I have tnen- 
tioned ? — I cannot immediately say. 

1569. I believe you had been a little in dispute with the priests, had you not, 
previously ? — None whatever. 

1570. Had you not had some question with them about dues?— None what- 
ever ; I have always paid my dues, and paid very liberally ; I had property in 
four places, and I paid in four places ; now I am only paying in two. 

1571. Did you take a part in the election of 1847?— What election was that? 

1572. Sir William Somerville’s?—! did. 

1573* I ani afraid you got your windows broken then?* — No. 

1574. Are you sure? — Did I? I forget that. 

1575 - Did you not get compensation for it ? — No, I did not. 

1576. Did you not claim compensation ? — Yes ; I believe I did get my windows 
broken ; 1847 is a long time ago; I do recollect it now. 

1577. You came away, I think you say, from the meeting, not with a body of 
Captain Moore’s friends ? — No 5 1 just slipped away ; as I wished to slip away, as 
quietly as I could, in disguise. 

1578. I hope you were not at all injured; you were annoyed a great deal, I 
have no doubt ? — There was no attempt made that succeeded, but f might have 
been greatly injured. 

1579. But you were not, in fact? — No. 

1580. I believe Captain Moore was quite a stranger, was he not?— Captain 
Mooi'e was introduced in Drogheda ; of course he was a stranger to me, but he 
had a family connexion in Drogheda. 

1581. But personally he was unknown to nine-tenths of the people there ? — 
I believe so. 

1582. We are told that Captain Moore has nothing to do with this petition; 
is that so?— Nothing, that I know of ; from beginning to end I do not think he 
has had anything to do with it. 

1583. Are you oue of the persons promoting it? — I do not know what you 
mean by that. 

1584. Are you one of the persons subscribing to it? — Yes ; I have subscribed 
to it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Slade. 

158.5. I suppose your object in subscribing is to put an end to this system ? — 
Yes. 

1586. Whether Roman-catholic or Protestant, it is one which is a disgrace and 
danger to the town ? — Yes, no doubt. 

1587* You say you had your windows broken? — Yes. 

1588. I do not suppose you subscribe to this petition because your windows 
were broken? — Certainly not; on the contrary, I say I was not paid half what 
the windows cost me. 

1589. The petition is brought on a different ground? — Quite different. 

1590. Is it brought to keep your windows sound the next election ? — No ; it is 
to allow me to exercise my right of voting as I wish, and that I shall receive no 
abuse of any kind, and not only for myself, but that others may have the same 
privilege ; and it is to pul down the excitement and the wickedness at Drogheda at 
the last election, that I have contributed towards the petition. 

1591* Even though it affects the ecclesiastics of your own religion? — That 1 
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have nothing to do -with. I think if any gentleman travels out of his course he 
ought, of course, to account for it. 

1592. In 1847, you say, yoor windows were broken ? — ^Yes, they were. 

15^3. Was that election at alUike this?— Not at all like this. ^ 

1594. Although the windows were broken? — ^Itwas not at all like this ; it was 
not so violent nor so wicked in any one way. 

Examined by the Committee. 

1595' I understand you to say that at one time during the nomination you 
iutendecl to apply to the high sheriff to adjourn the meeting r — I called upon 
him. to do so ; the high, sheriff was just beside me, and I stopped a good while 
to do it, and I think if it was in Ms power to do it he would have done it ; but 
he did not do it ; it was not in his power. 

•J596. Why do you think it was not in his power? — The tolsey was filled 
with Mr. M'Cann’s party; there were very few policemen, and Mr. M‘Cann’s 
party were a majority even among our party. Mr. Smith was the mover and 
proposer, and I was the seconder, of Mr. Moore, and we were hemmed in by 
Mr. M‘Cann’s paiiy and could not stir ; and they were striking and kicking me ; 
the sheriff was a little distance from me, and I called upon him, and he, of 
course, could not do it ; if he had attempted it, I believe lives would have been 
lost, because the tolsey was so thronged by Mr. M'Cann’s party. 

1597. Do you believe the reason why the high sheriff did not comply with 
your a[)plication to adjourn the nomination was that he was afraid of bloodshed 
following?— I do; and he told me so; it was he who got me up, and he told 
me so, and requested me to whisper in his ear that I seconded Mr. Moore, and 
begged me not to persist in it. 

1598. Upon former occasions the high sheriff has been the returning officer 
as on the last ; he is by law the returning officer ? — Yes. 

1599. And was so in 1 847 ? — Yes. 

1600. What precautions were used in 1847 by the high sheriff to secure a 
fair hearing to all the candidates and the parties proposing them? — I do not 
recollect what it was, but I know what the general practice is in Ireland ; but I 
believe it was so, though I am not certain ; the general practice is, that the can- 
didates get a number of tickets for their friends, and those friends get into a 
particular part of the court, each friend getting up their friends to the place, and 
each party having permission to speak and do fairly ; but instead of that we 
were not allowed, and got 110 place, and were hemmed in by Mr. M'Cann’s 
party, and we could not move ; we were closed in as if we were pressed. 

160!. Was not there an intention to make some such arrangement upon the 
present occasion ? — There was. 

1602. When the high sheriff came to the court-house in the morning and 
found so great a mob, and that this arrangement evidently could not be carried 
into effect, do you know why, if he insisted on holding the court, he took no 
pains or precautions to ensure a fair hearing ? — I think if he did attempt to do 
it lives might have been lost, because they would not have left. It was the 
wickedest place I have ever seen, though 1 have been in many places. 

1C03. You do not understand my question; my question is, when you went 
into the court-house when you found the arrangement us to tickets could not be 
carried out, and it was evident there was not likely to be a fair hearing, why did 
the high sheriff go on to hold the court instead of adjourning the whole proceed- 
ings ? — That I do not know ; because yon could not get to hear from any one any 
cause at all ; it was all confusion ; no matter who it was, you were pressed at 
once, unless you were a friend of Mr. M'Cann’s. If you were known to be 
opposed to him you were pressed, so that you could not stir at all. I was struck 
in the court, the sheriff was beside me, and he could not protect me ; no one 
could move; they w'ere pressed in so closely that they could not move at all. 

1604. I should like to ask you the time at which you determined to withdraw 
Captain Moore ? — I think between six and seven o’clock. 

1605. On which day ? — Wednesday evening. 

1606. Was any question mooted among you as to a petition before you 
determined to withdraw Captain Moore ?— At that time I do not think we thought 
of it. 

1607. I should like to know ? — That I am not certain of ; but we were all in 

confusion, 
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confusion, and the whole thing was dread of bloodshed. I was for going on, 
because I’was certain of succes-s. I look a great deal of pains. I spent three 
nights and days going through tlie list of voters, and I was as certain of success 
asl am telling you now, if we could bring our voters to the poll. 1 thought we 
should have a majority of from 70 to 80 ; but allowing for everything, we reduced 
it to 40 or 50. I am, however, certain we would have had that number if we 
had been allowed to poll. 

1608. When you determined in Mr. Moore’s committee to advise that gentle- 
man to retire, was there any proposition of sending to the castle for further 
military strength? — I do not quite understand the question. 

1609. When Mr. Moore’s committee resolved to advise Mr. Moore to retire, 
was there, before you came to that resolution, any talk of sending for further 
assistance to Dublin ? — We were talking of that, but we thought it was impossible. 
The first view was, that a great number of our electors are at a distance of from 
three to four miles from Drogheda. Then we thought it was impossible to bring 
those in, and afterwards if they were in the town they would have, every one of 
them, to be protected. They would have to be protected from their houses, 
three or four miles off, and we thought that it was an impossible thing to be 
done. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Joseph Harris was called in, and, having been sworn, was examined 
by Mr. Hodges, as follows : 

1610. DO you live at Drogheda? — Yes 

1611. How long have you resided there ? — Nearly eight years ; better than sis 
years. 

1612. What are you? — Grocer. 

1613. Were you at Drogheda during the' late election? — Yes; and at the 
elections previous to that, in 1832 and 1857. 

1614 Were you one of the supporters of Captain Moore at the last election? 
Yes. 

1615. You were an elector? — An elector. 

1616. Where did you reside at that time ? — In Peter-street. 

1617. Do you recollect Caj^ain Moore coming to Drogheda on the Saturday 
before the election ? — I do not know what time he came into Drogheda. 

1618. When did you first see him ?— I think it was on the Monday or Tuesday, 
I do not recollect which of the davs ; he called on me to ask me for my vote. 

1619. On Saturday and the early part of Monday, was everything quiet?— No. 

1620. When did you first observe a disturbance? — On Monday. Here are 
some notes I took during the election ; I suppose there is no harm in looking at 

them. .... j j • 1, 

1621. Are they in your own Land-writing r — Yes; I made them during the 
election. 

1622. Wijat made you do that?— I was threatened very severely and very much 

by several parties. pit. 

1623. So you made a note of what occurred? — I made a note of wiiat they 

said in the presence of other persons. . „ 1 ■ e 

1624. Committee^ During the. time of the election. Yes; there is one ot 

those documents that I wrote on the Monday follov^'ing ; there is nothmg here 
that was not written either during the week of the election or the Monday 
following. , 

1625 Mr. Hodges:] We shall be able to do without your notes, perhaps ; you 
say you remember some disturbance on the afternoon of Monday r— I do ; it is 
not some disturbance, but a great deal of disturbance ; there was a great deal ot 
rioting, and a fearful exhibition of a bad spirit was shown by the mo in gener 
and the inhabitants generally in the town. , j 

1626. That was on the Monday?— Monday, Tuesday, and Wedn^day. 

1627. We have heard of some meetings at the White Horse. Did you see 
those meetings?— I was not at any of them. I was afraid of my ife ana daie 
not go ; at least, I would not have gone for any consideration, either Monday 

ling or Tuesday evening; therefore, I cannot tell you of any speech made at 
hustings. I would not have ventured my life for all Drogheda, especially on 
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Tuesday evening, when about 5,000 or 6,000 persons were assembled the whole 
length of West-street. 

1628. You were not at the meetings, and cannot tell us anything about them ? 
— No ; I was at the nomination, and that was enough for me. 

1629. Was your house molested at all before the day ofnorainationr— No, on 
the day of the nomination ; the evening of the day of nomination. 

1630. Up to the da}' ot nomination, no injury had been done to your premises ? 
— None. 

1631. Or to yourself?— There was to myself on the Tuesday evening; several 
attempts were made to drag me out of my own door; they tore my waistcoat ; 
and 1 know, if they got me out, there would have been a bad account of me ; i 
think so from the feelings of the people, and the expressions they used towards 
me and my house, because they thought I ^Tds favourable 10 Captain Moore. 

1632. Will you state, if you please, anything that occurred to you on the 
Tuesday eveuing. Did you say they threatened to drag you out of your house ? 
—Yes ; several persons came up after the yelling and screeching that was about 
the tolsey. 

1633. This was the Tuesday evening? — Yes; a person came in and told me that 
the meeting was dispersed; it was pretty late, and then they came over vellino- 
and screeching towards the tolsey ; and several came up by our place, passing the 
pig market, and halted at my house in a considerable number ; and when I found 
the roughness of the parties, being principally intoxicated, and seein^^ they wanted 
to get roe outside (they made several grabs at me) I was not willing to close my 
door, lest they should think me fearful. However, I took it into mind to close 
the door fully, and then went inside and barred all the doors. 

1634. That was on the Tuesday night? — Yes. 

1635. Did they use a.iy expression at that time?— There were certain expres- 
sions used then, and in the night they broke my house ; they were very bad 

1636. They did no injury to the house that niglit?— Not on Tuesday niull't 

1637. Did you go to the noininatiou the next morning?— I went to the nomi- 



ifisS. There wy a great not and disturbance there ?— Tliere was the most 

fearful excitement I ever beheld after Father Haurathy had made his speech: it 

was not so bad after the mayor’s speech, though it was very irritating, but not so 
bad as rather Haurathy s. 

“‘’■"'"“‘to". ‘>"7 Statement being made to 
you by Michael Kelly?-Yes : tnat was on the day of the polllnv 

w„!.i n'l, , ''''' >■““ [-Before we leave the day of nomination, I 

*at night; there was scarcely 
any ,,lass left in rny house, and the amount and quantity of stones thrown into the 
drawing-room and into my parlour, and into my shop ; I have a sample of them 
he e I have two of them to show you. This (producm;, a lari/e sine) is one 
which came past my daughter’s head, within half a foot of her head ' 

1641 Thatrason the Wednesday night?— Yes; they came into the shop 

glass. Tbs stone (produmg another large stone) came into the parlour 

1042 How many stones were thrown at your house ?— I think there was ahnnt 
a ivheelharrow full ; three or four stone weight of stones; they returned three 
times m successiou to rack my house, and each time callinv me an old Oranve 

1643. What o clock was this on Wednesday night ?— Somewhere about to 

0 clock, as far as my memory serves me ; they each time made an attmnp\ to 
the Ion ^ shoulders of a number of men coming against 

1644. as that OQ the Wednesday night? Yes. 

S wheelbarrow full of those stones were thrown into 
your house. Yes; the maid and myself carried down two hand-baskets full 
ud I collected a number of stones from the channel next morninv, for fear thev 

panesif 1“ wS Zkem““®^ 30 and 40 large 

Hid alarmed, I believe, that you laid an information ?— I 

did , I gave a statement of it, I think, to Mr. Brodigan. ^ ^ 

1648. And 
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1648. And you are the gentleman who wrote that letter which has been pro- 
duced this morning, the letter to Mr. Atkinson ? — I did ; and I wrote to Captain 
Cory. 

1(549. Is {showing the Witness the letter before given in 

evidence)! — Yes, and I wrote a letter to Captain Cory the same day, and sent it 
by my son, begging him to send the police, or they would demolish the house 
altogether ; I anticipated it that night. 

1650. Do you think the electors could have gone on, and CaptainMoore could 
have biooght up his voters, without perilling the lives of those who voted for him ? 
— I think he could not ; I think tliat if he had gone on we would have had plenty 
of blood spilt and houses demolished, and furniture racked. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Power. 

1651. What are you ? — A Grocer and a Vintner. 

1652. Does that mean that you are what we cal! in England a publican ? — Yes. 

1653- keep a public-house? — Yes; I have got a great many notes of 

things the counsel has not asked me about; there is the case of Mr. Mochie who 
I saw knocked down and nearly killed. 

1654. Is there any dancing at your house r — We have in Ireland what we call 
a holiday when we have music, — ^St. Patrick’s or St. Mary’s day, or any day we 
please. 

1655- That is a long way from an answer to my question, I asked yon whether 
you have dancing going on in your house, and you told me in answer to that, that 
on St. Patrick’s day and some others in Ireland you have music; liave you dancing 
at your house ? — Yes. 

165(5. You keep a dancing place there, do you not? — Ido. 

1657. You keep a public-house, and you have dancing there? — Certainly, and 
so have scores as well as me; that is the custom in Ireland ; it is the custom to 
have music. 

1658. During that election were you not giving drink? — To anj’-body that paid 
for it. 

1659. Were you not keeping open house? — Unfortunately they did not give 
me the opportunity, I assure you they did not. 

1660. Were you not keeping your house open during the election, and giving 
drink to the people?— To any person that would come in and pay for drink, or 
buy drink and give it to others, I gave it while I could keep my liouse open. 

1661. For how many days previous to the election were you keeping your 
house open and giving drink to those who paid for it, or that others paid you for r 
— Many days, since ever I got the license. 

1662. Were there not scores of people in your house on the Monday ? — No, 
there was not. 

1663. Do you mean to say that people did not come to your house drinking on 
the Monday? — Not scores. 

1664. Did they come to your house? — Not more than the usual number, with 
the exception of a few drunken ruffians of the opposite party who came in to 
annoy me. 

1665. Did you serve them with drink ?— None that I could help ; I often liad 
to push them out with danger of my life ; any drunken man that came in I did 
my best to put out. 

1666. On the Tuesday were the people drinking in your house? — Some, 

1 667. On the Wednesday were they ? — Very little. 

1668. On the '^I hursday ? — Very little. 

r66g. All this time during the election, there were people drinking in your 
house as usual ? — No, not as usual. 

J670. Were they drinking in your house? — They were. 

1671. When was it that you got those stones? — On the Thursday morning 
after that the house was broken ; those that I have produced are only a sample. 

1672. They are the smallest?— No, they are the average size. 

1673. Uid you make an application before the grand jury for compensation for 
tile damage that was done to your house? — Certainly. 

1674. Was there a single person in that house, yourself or your children, or 
any of thoseliving there injured in anv way?— I will tell you how it occurred. 

1675. Answer my question ; were you yourself, or any of your family, or any 
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single person who was drinking in that house personally injured ? — Your honor 
will allow me to say — 

1676. No, I will not allow you to say anything Unless you will answer my 
question? — They were not injured by the stones, because they went into every 
corner of the house they could get into; my maid got ray small children and put 
them behind the doors, that is the reason why they were not hurt; my house is a 
single house, and whenever there is a door open, if there was no protection, the 
stones would go through and kill the children in their beds ; it is a single house ; 
as soon as lire first volley of stones was fired, the mistress and maid and children 
ran into every nook and comer they could get into ; 1 said “ Leave the house to 
be racked, but mind your lives.” 1 tell you, on my oath, that my children’s lives 
were not w’orth threepence a piece that night. 

1677. Do not go on with along story, answer my question, yes or no ; was 
there a single person in that house of yours injured ; answer that question ? — 
No. 

1678. Now' we will go to the amount of damage; how much did you claim 
before the grand jury? — 4 1 . 

1679. Did you give evidence as to the damage before them ? — I did. 

16S0. Did not the grand jury, before whom you gave your evidence, reduce 
your clainD to 2I, 124-. 6d.?~Theydid not. 

1681. Will you swear that? — They did not reduce it at all, but I myself had 
it reduced ; I said, I asked for nothing but tlie glass, as I forgave all the other 
damage ; in order to prevent other parties from claiming too much, I being a cess 
payer myself, I said I would only claim for the glass ; they did not reduce it, 
I did. 

1 682. You made a claim of 4/. ? — Yes ; and I claimed for the amount of glass 
according to the painter’s bill that was handed iii to me. 

1683. Do I understand you to say that you consented to reduce your claim to 
2 1 . 12 s. 6cf.? — Yes. 

16S4. And that was the whole amount of the damage done ? — To the glass. 

1685. The extent of your claim was 4/. ? — ^Yes. 

i6S6. That included everything? — No; that was what we estimated as 
covering the amount of glass, and when we got the painter’s bill it amounted to 
less. 

1687. You claimed 4Z. before you got the bill, and after you got the bill you 
reduced it r — Yes. 

16S8. Committee^ You never meant to claim for anything but the glass ? — 
No, I never did. 

1 689. Mr. Power.'] The mayor’s speech, you say, was irritating ? — Yes, and his 
conduct ivas worse, for he nm away; and it was too bad for him to leave the 
house, and leave the other party exposed as they were; I mean to say his speech 
was bad, and very bad ; he had no right tn impeach the character of respectable 
Protestants in the town, and call them “ Supers ” and “ Spoonerites.” 

1690. Is lhatallthat you mean? — I mean more ; be insinuated what was not fair 
respecting the Protestants, in order to irritate the unfortunate low Roman-catholics 
against them, as if we were ail connected with what they call ‘^superism j” now, 
there are not three respectable Protestants in Drogheda connected with that at 
all ; that is in the way of opposition to Roman-catholics. 

1691. Was your chief grievance that they accused you of being followers of 
Mr. Spooner r — They accused all Protestants of Drogheda, and put them down 
as “supers”; that was in the mayor’s speech; and Father Hanratty used such 
words in his speech as that no Roman-catholic could ever dare to vote after he 
stated that they would endanger their present and eternal interests if they would 
vote for the “Spoonerites;” and that if they would not vote for Mr. M'Cann, it 
would be against their religion. 

1692. Is that the great thing you accuse the mayor of, because he called you 
“Spoonerites”? — I think so; I think it was not fair of any chief magistrate to 
use any language that would irritate any party. 

1693. You were at first a supporter of .Mr. Brodigan, were you not? — No ; in 
the absence of a gentleman who had to propose Mr. Brodigan, I said I vt'ould pro- 
pose him ; he had to go to Dublin on business. 

1694. Did you not propose him ?— Yes; but if the other gentleman had went 
on I would have voted for him. 

1695. How 
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1695* How can a man supjiort a candidate more than by proposing him? I 

suppose any voter may propose a gentleman, and not vote for him, if he likes. 

1696. Did you agree with Mr. Brodigan’s opinions; did they represent your 
opinions 1 — I certainly think they are the best opinions I met with. 

1697. Then you did support him ? — Yes; he was the best of the whole three, 
in my humble opinion. 

1698. But you wanted to vote for Mr. Moore ?— I would have voted for Mr. 
Moore ; and if I dare, when the day of voting was. after Mr. Moore had retired, to 
save the lives of the inhabitants, I would have voted for Mr. Brodigan, but I did 
not dare leave my house. 

1 699. Did you vote for Mr. Brodigan ?— I did not, and I will tell you why ; I 
wrote that note to a magistrate, ami I then sent my son with another to Captain 
Cory. I made an application to tender my affidavit to the stipendiary magistrate, 
but he refused to come into my house to take it. 

1700. Committee!] Did you vote at all ? — No. 

1701. Mr. Power.] We have had several witnesses here; do you mean to say 
that Drogheda, upon the polling-day, was not perfectly free, so that anybody 
might vote? — I would not have taken the weight of myself in money if I valued 
my life to go down through the crowd to vote. 

1702. Do you know a single person who, upon the polling-day, was in any 
shape or way molested bj' a creature? — I saw a man carried by almost dead. 

1703. On the polling-day ? — Yes, Mr. John Stewart; and all the next day the 
poor man could not get out of bis bed. 

1704. Was he drunk ? — No ; I saw him beaten by Mr. M'Cann’s mob, opposite 

Mr. Kelly’s door. ^ ^ 

1705. Will you swear that that man was not drunk? — 1 will not; and no 
rational man would ask me to swear it ; I saw him beaten. 

1706. Do you mean to tell the Committee that you saw a single person injured 
in any way upon that polling-day ?— I saw him, for one. 

1707. What was it that you saw ? — I saw a man knocked down opposite Mr. 
Moore’s rooms, where they left their books on the polling-day, by M‘Cann’s mob. 
I do not know how the thing occurred ; the man’s name was' John Stewart, a 
freeman of the town. I saw him carried off by a number of men, and he was 
severely bad, and he laid in bed for a lime. 

1708. Committee.] Was he injured in attempting to go up to the poll? — I was 
not present ; but I will tell you what he told me himself, if you like, 

1709. Mv. Power!] VAHiere was this ?— In Peter-street, a little below ray own 
house. 

1710. Where was he going? — Home, to his own house. 

1711. Was there anybody else hurt ? — You may ask me that question, but I do 
not think it is fair, for I say I did not leave my house for fear of my life. 

1712. Do you mean to represent to the Committee that there was uproar and 
riot going on in Drogheda on the day of the polling r — 1 mean to say that it was 
not so fearful and bad a.s it had been on the days previous; 

1713. Were persons obstructed on the polling-day? — Yes; and but for the 
clergy interfering, the mob would not have dispersed in the evening, and they 
would have racked every house in the town. 

1714. Was there not a person named Dufty who died from drink which he had 
in your house? — No. 

1715. Did he die? — Yes. 

1716. Did he die from drink he had in your house? — No; the doctor said it 
was from a heart disease. I do not think he was in my house for more than three 
months before the election, and then be came in without any money, and he 
would get nothing there without ; he then went and pledged his waistcoat, and 
when he came iu, I said, “ Go out, you villain.” Whoever instructed you to ask 
me that question, instructed you wrong. 

17'7- When was it that Mr. Moore resigned r — I am not sure; I think it was 
on Thursday that the placard was issued. 

There was no complaint made in that placard of any disturbance, was 
there ? — I think there was something to the effect that the lives of the inhabitants 
would have been endangered if he went on. I think it was lucky for some of us 
that he retired. 
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Ue-exaiiiined by Mr. Hodges. 



1719. You have been asked whether your children or servants were injured by 
this attack upon your house. About what time was it that the attack was made 
upon the house when all these stones were thrown in ? — It was so long and so 
tedious and so often returned and resorted to, that I did not take the hour. 

1720. Was it morning or evening?— It was at iiiglit. 

1721. your children gone to bed ? — They were all in hed, and had to be 
gathered up out of bed. 

1722. When the stones were first thrown into the house did you tell anytliing 
to be done for the protection of the children ?— Yes ; I told the tiiistress to mind 
about the children, and send the maid up-stairs, and take them out of the bed, or the 
stones would reach to their beds; they got them oat of bed, and put them behind 
the door, and kept them all safe. 

1723. You had all the children put behind the doors? — Yes; it is a small 
bouse ; at last they ran to the cellars, with the exception of iiiy son, who got me 
a large form to put aeainst the door. 

1724. How many small children have you ? — I think there are six or seven or 
eight of them. 

1725. Had you left them all behind the door.? — All the small ones. 

1726. By placing them behind the door, did that save them from the stones? — 
Yes ; from the stones that were thrown through into the bed-rooms. 

1727. You say some of the elder ones w-ent below into the cellar? — Yes. 

1728. By adopting that course they were protected ?— Yes ; the people could 
not throw slones in there. 

1729- How long did this attack upon the liouse continue, altogether ? — It was 
two hours from the first to the last attack, and w’hen they went away the second 
time there was a file of police coming down, and I shouted at the top of my voice, 
“■Was Captain Cory there,” or any of the police, to protect me, for they were 
racking ray own house.; but the police walked on, having their own private 
instructions, Tsuppose, and said nothing to me, 

1730. Were your chairs destroyed? — Yes. 

1731. Were those chairs destroyed by the stones?— Yes. 

1732. ^ Altogether ^-ou think there was a barrowftil of stones ? — Yes ; many of 
them being four and otiiers three pounds weight. 

^ 733 * With regard to the claim you made for the damage done to you, you 
say 2 1 . 15 s. 6 d. was awarded to you ; was it more than enough to pay fol- the 
glass that was broken ?— No. ^ 

1 734. You were not recompensed for the damage done to the frame of vour 
windows ? — No. 



J735- ^or for the injury done to your chairs? — No; I cobbled them up as 
well as I could. I have not stated half what I could state. I do not know now 
that I . am sitting here, and having been followed to Dundalk, and threatened in 
every shape and form, whether I have a house at this present moment in existence. 
1 assure you that the vengeance that there is about this matter is nearly as bad as 
the elecuon, and I do not know that ray life is safe now that I have come here 
to give, plmn testimony for liberty to people to vote as they please. 

1736. Had it been your intention to vote for Captain Moore ? — Yes. 

\ 1 Z 1 ' H Captain Moore had not retired, could the voters, have gone to record 
their votes with safety? — No; and if all Drogheda would say otherwise, they 
would not say what was true. ^ f > j 



Henry Bagnall was called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Hodges, as follows : 

Btnry Bagnall, 1738. ARE you a boot and shoemaker, residing at Drogheda ? — I am. 

■ 1739* Are you one of the registered electors there? — lam. 

1740. How long have you resided at Drogheda ?— More than 30 years. 

1741. Were you one of the supporters of Captain Moore at the election?— I 
had promised him. 

1742. You had promised to vote for him ? — I had. 

1743. Do joii recollect the state in which the town was on the Tuesday and 
Wednesday before the election?— I recollect something about it, but I was afraid 
to go out of the doors; but I saw from my own windows, and sometimes from 

• the 
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the hall doors ; but I was afraid to go out ; but I went out once, and saw Mr. 
Jordan’s house broken ; that was after it was i)roken; I did not see it broken. 

1 744. Can you state generally what the condition of the people was about 

Wednesday, on the evening of Wednesday? — I have seen a good many elec- 
tions, but I never saw an election similar to that, the people were so much 
excited ; greatly excited, to an alarming- extent ; so much so, that I made up my 
mind on the Wednesday that I would not vote unless they got proper protection, 
for I felt my life would be in danger, and I did not see that protection, by seeing 
others abused. ^ 

1745. In what part of the town do you reside? — In Peter-street, No. 1. 

3 746. Was any damage done to your premises ?— The windows of the dwelling, 
room and »he upper windows were nearly all broken with large stones. ° 

1747. Do you recollect w-hat day that was ?— Wednesday evening; I think 
that was the day of the nomination. 

1748. You say that your windows were broken ; what were they broken with? 
—Stones, large and small; they came so violently, that they knocked the paper 
off the walls, and my wife and I crept into the room to move some valuable fur- 
niture out of the way, and got retired to the back of the house, where we should 
be sheltered by walls. 

1749. Having witnessed the state in which the town was, did you go to Cap- 
tain Moore’s committee, and make a statement to them ? — I stated to Mr. Mayne, 
and told him that if I did not get protection, that I could not vote, nor would not ; 
that I had made up my mind on that subject. 

17.50. When was that? — On Wednesday morning. 

1751- When did you say that to Mr. Mayne'? — I think on Wednesday 
morning. 

1752. It vvas the nomination-day? — Yes; but what time I can- 

not say. 

1 753 * Some hours before the nomination ? — I stated to my wife in the morning 
getting up, that I would not vote or venture my life under such circumstances, and 
I told it to Mr. Mayne, I think, in the evening of the same day. 

1754. Mr. Hoiiffes.] You think it was after the nomination? — After the nomi- 
nation. 

1755. From what you saw of the slate of the town after the nomination, do 
you think Captain Moore could have gone to the poll, and continued the election 
without incurring considerable risk ? — It was my firm conviction that he could not 
witliout the loss of some lives. 

1756. Was that your firm conviction at that time ? — It was my firm conviction 
at that time, and up to the present time I have no other. 

1757. Did you see any persons assaulted opposite your own bouse? — I did see 
a good many. 

1758. What days were those ? — I think it was the same day. 

^. 579 - Gn the Wednesday? — On the Wednesday 1 saw Mr. Verdon cotning.up, 
I believe after seconding the nomination, and he was covered over with dirt, and. 
everything that could be thrown at liim, and stones were thrown at him.. 

1760. Were you yourself and your family alarmed? — Greatly alarmed. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Power. 

1761. You made a claim for compensation? — Yes. 

1762; What was the amount; how much did you get? — X made a claim 
of 50 s. 

1763. What did you get? — It is not settled yet ; there was not money to meet 
the demands ; I believe I spoke to the treasurer. 

1764. The treasurer is not bankrupt, is he? — I hope not;, he said he had not 
money come in ; it would be collected. 

1765- Do you know what they fixed upon r — Yes ; 50 s. they fixed upon. 

1766- Was that your claim? — That was my claim ; it was my first claim. 

1767. Did you set the full amount : did they allow all you claim ? — Yes, they 
did allow it. 

1768. When was all that damage done? — On Wednesday evening. 

'1769. That was after the nomination ?— Yes. 

1770 ' X believe upon the last election you voted for Mr. M'Cann? — ^Yes, I 
255 — Sess. 2. I 2 did;. 
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did ; but I would not vote for him, and I told him so, if there was a Conservative 
to oppose him, and on those conditions I voted for him. 

1771. That was upon the former occasion? — Yes. 

1772. With reference to what took place on this day of election, how far off 
do you reside from the polling-place? — Very close to it. 

1773. Do you represent to the Committee that on the polling-day you could 
not [lerfectly well have gone to that polling-booth, and recorded your vote? — 
I am perfectly sure on my oath I could not ; if Mr. Moore had not resigned, if 
he had continued, I am perfectly sure on my oath I could not. 

1774. Did you see upon the polling-day a single act of assault, or anything of 
the kind ? — I did ; I saw several gentlemen attempted to be pushed down by the 
crowd, to be pushed by the infuriated mob off their feet, in order, as I suppose, 
then to be trampled on. 

1775. On the polling-day? — On the nomination-day and on the f)olling-day. 

1776. On the polling-day were not ladies going round the streets of Drogheda? 
— There might have been some ; I did not go out that day, except once. 

1777. You only went out of your house once?— But I saw from the windows, 
from the broken panes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

1778. Do you believe that if Captain Moore bad not retired, you would have 
been unable to go up to the poll on the day of the polling? — 1 swear it, without 
the slightest hesitation or doubt. 

1789. And even though he had retired, you saw violence? — Such violence as 
warned me to stay within, because I thought I might be injured. 

1780. Was it your conviction that the agitation would have been greater if 
Captain Moore had not retired on the day of polling ? — Surely. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Edward Michael Verdon was called in ; and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Hodges, as follows : 

1781. ARE YOU sub-sheriff for the county of the town of Droo-heda ? Yes. 

1782. CowwMV/ee.] You are son of the high sheriff? — lam. ° 

1783. Hodges.] I do not know whether you are a voter or not r— I am. 

1784. You are on the register? — Yes. 

17S5. Did you support Captain. Moore at tlie last election?— I bad not made 
up my mind who I would support; but I was determined not to support Mr. 
M tann, for I thought him an uuflt person to represent the town of Droo-heda. 

.u 'a r j ‘0 Committee what the state of the town was on 

the faaturday before the week when the election took place ?— The week before the 
election, that is the week before the 30th of March, there was the greatest apathy. 
I recollect seeing Captain Moore canvassing with Mr. St. George Smith, and beinw 
cheered by the people ; but notwithstanding that, the greatest apathy appeared to 
prevail ™ongtbe people about returning Mr. M‘Uanll, notwithstanding the giitter- 
r« r “f'M " for many consecutive nights for the 

return, of Mr. M Cann, and tlirae men singled out private individuals, and attacked 

slTdinv ih';?'',!” ‘■‘=ffian terms, both privately and publicly, and notwith- 

standing that, there seemed to be great apathy until the Monday 

1787-, You observed Mr. Moore on his canvass on the Saturday, and heard the 
people ciieer, and things seemed to be going on very well ?— Yes; I do not think 
1 saw him on the Monday canvassing. 

of'thfwhSRr'' priests spoke to the people from the balcony 

ot the\VhiteHor»e?— Iwas present on the evening of the 30th of March • I 
believe that was the first evening that a meeting was held from the balcony, when 
the priests addressed the people. 

1789. That was on the Monday? ^Yes. 

r™ldtoThe/r.““”' 

1791. Who was the priest speaking --The Reverend Mr. Hauratty ; I heard 

him 
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him say, speaking of those Catholics who would vote in opposition to their priests, 
that they were only nominal Catholics— Catholics in name— in fact not Catholics 
at ail, and, to the best of my recollectioa and belief, he added, that they were 
only ” supers.” 

1792. What is the meaning of “supers”? — In Ireland it is a term of great 

reproach indeed, because, when a man is called a “ super,” they generally mean 
that he is a renegade to his religion, or a person who has abandoned his relio-ion 
for dishonest gain. “ 

1 793. Did you hear anything that any other priest said ?— I heard the Reverend 
Mr. Montague appeal to them in the name of their religion for their faith, that the 
Boyne ran crimson with the blood of their forefathers in defending; to stand by 
their priests, and vote for Mr. M'Cann ; and I heard him, at the close of his speech, 
call on them in God’s name to teach the Orange faction such a lesson now that 
they would never dare to raise their heads in the town again. 

1794. You knew them both?— Well; their names were given out when they 
came to speak, and they appeared in the balcony : some one said, “ This is the 
Reverend Mr. Hanratty,” or “ the Reverend Mr. Montague, going to address 
you.” 

1795. They had their priests’ dress on?— They had their ordinary clerical garb 
that they wear ; I could not distinguish that j it was after dark ; but 1 suppose they 
had it on ; they usually have it. 

1796. Did you hear any other persons speak except the priests : did you hear 
Mr. M‘Kenna? — Yes. 

1797. What is he ? — He is a solicitor, I believe; he was engaged for Mr. 
M‘Cann ; however, I do not know, but he spoke for him on that evenino, 

1798. Do you recollect anything he said? — Addressing himself particularly to 
the non-electors, speaking of those voters that would not vote for Mr. M'Cann 
he said he would not exactly ask them to nail their ears to the pump, but there 
were many ways, lie said, of getting a man to vote besides dragging him to the 
poll. “ But you have not a vote,” says he ; “ you have a woice ” ; that was the 
word he made use of, “ woice ; ” pronounced it with a “ w,” instead of a “ v,” and 
it was received with cheers by the people ; there was another speaker; and Mr. 
Kerlland addressed the people, and he called upon them to sustain Mr. M'Cann, 
because he was sustained by their priests and by their mayor, Mr. Thomas Carty, 
who, I believe, was chairman of the committee, and because he bearded the 
Government and the police for the poor man. 

1799. What effect did these speeches appear to you to have upon the people ? 
—They had a most exciting effect, because I told you the greatest apathy previous 
to this meeting was among the people ; but after that, they became excited, and 
paraded the streets to a late hour at night, crying out “ To hell” with such and 
such people as were opposed to them ; I heard some of them say that to them 
myself, and others saying there was no law during the elections. 

1800. Did they state this openly in the street? — Yes; the people said that as 
they passed to and fro ; you would hear occasionally a voice from the midst of the 
crowd saying it. 

tSot. Did the violence become greater on the Tuesday and the Wednesday? — 
On the Wednesday, the day of the nomination, it seemed to have reached a per- 
fect climax. 

1802. Do you know anything with respect to the application that was made by 
jour father that tickets should be issued to enable each gentleman to come with 
his friends into the Town Hall ; were you present?— I was present when he pro- 
posed that. 

1803. To whom did he propose that? — To Mr. Clinton. 

1804. Is he a solicitor acting for Mr. M‘Cann ? — Yes; he proposed it to him» 
and he refused, and said there was no necessity for it. 

1805. What was the proposal r — To issue a number of tickets ; an equal num- 
ber to be given to each of the candidates’ friends, that they might get easy access 
into the Tolsey, where the election would be held on the day of the nomination. 

1806. Wlnit answer did he make? — “ Oh, no ; there is no necessity; ” and he 
went out of the hall door. 

1807. Rather evaded the question ? — Quite so, I thought. 

1808. Do you happen to know when it was that the mayor possessed liiinself 
of the key of the Town Hall * — He was the mayor of the town, and of course he 

255— Sess. 2. 1 3 had 
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had the key under his control at all times, from the commencement of his- 
mayoralty. 

1809. Were you present the next day at the nomination ? — I was ; and I was 
present the next day, the morning of the nomination ; we went over at half-past 
nine to the Tolsey. 

1810. Whrit I want to ask you is this: we have heard from other witnesses 
what occurred ; did yon observe the Reverend Mr. Montague go outside the 
Town Hall ; — I did ; there was a cordon of police ; the crowd were greatly 
excited, and it was growing larger every moment, and the cordon of police formed 
around tlie high sheriff (my father), Mr. Moore, and others, at the steps of the- 
Tolsey ; and 1 saw then the Reverend Mr. Montague encourage one or two men, 
who appeared to me to be leaders, inasmuch as one or two of the men tlmt he 
appeared to me to encourage made a violent speech ; he spoke to the people of 
g8, and appealed to the most violent class; they saw their fathers hanging at tlie 
town pinup, and at the lamp-(jost, and so on; and I saw him point to break 
through this cordon of police that was formed ; it was his manner ; it was nothing 
that he said, but it was his manner and acts that led me to think it, and 
believe it. 

i8m . Did it appear to you he had a control over the people by those gestures r- 
■ I do not know ; my attention was immediatelv called somewhere else; I could 
not see the effect upon that particular place, but immediately afterwards the 
people did break through the police ; I saw stones thrown at that time, and saw 
a policeman fall, and raised him up, and I thought, from the convulsive stale he 
was in he was mortally injured ; and I am convinced in my own mind, that were 
the people not then driven back at the point ot the bayonet, some one would have 
fallen a victim to their fury. 

1812. Were the police then obliged to fix bayonets for the protection of your 
father, and Captain Moore and liis friends ? — They were. 

^ 1813* -And they kept the naob off? — Part of them ; but a great part had got 
inside ; they were crushed ; and I saw Mr. Brodigah, one of the candidates, rudely 
assailed, and a violent attempt made by the crowd, by pushing and elbowing him 
to prevent his entrance into the Tolsey that morning. 

Afterwards the iown Hall was open r — The mayor came down with the- 
key in his hand, and opened it. 

^815. Did you see him open it? — ^Yes. 

1816. Had be the key in his pocket ?— I cannot tell ; it was in his hand when, 
i saw it. 

1817. When the door was opened there was a great rush into the hall, and 
great confusion and noise ?— Tremendous confusion ; I never witnessed such a 
scene. 

1818. If you could tell me in a few words what occurred in the hall I should 
be glad /—The’ most violent outrages characterised the mob ; if you could 
conceive hell let loose, it would give you a faithful idea of it. 

1819. When you saw the way in which Mr. Jordan was attacked, did you see 
he was assaded, and Ins coat tom?-He was a.ssailed ; he was covered over with 
spittle and hlthy matter. 

1820. Were you so ? — I was beside him. 

1821 111 consequence of wlial voii saw, and the conduct of the people towards 
Mr. Jordan dm you appeal to any person to protect him?— I appealed to Mr. 
iJiomas M Cann, for the purpose of getting him to interfere. 

1822. Is he one of Mr. M‘Cann’s committee ? — I believe so, 

1S23. Js be a relation r — He is; he is his brother’s son. 

1824. What did you say to him ?— I appealed to him fol the purpose of getting- 
he'dKel-vedIr"’ raffianism, and he sakl that 

3 825. That is Mr, Jordan r — Yes. 

1 826. Did you make him any reply to that ?— Well, I do not know that I did - 
1 lorget now ; 1 am sure I said something, hut I forget what. 

i-ftarainto the town again ?— 
Mr M Cann Inmselt made a speech on the day of the nomination, and he said he 
did not blame those Conservalm that were opposed to him; he did 

riot blame them ; out he sa.d those Catholics that were opposed to him, that they 

1828. You 



deserved what they got, and what they will get. 
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7828. You heard him say that ?— Yes ; and it made a commanding impression 
•on ray mind, because it foreshadowed a system of pre-organised intimidation - I 
knew we should be in for something very wicked. 

1829. In the course of that VVednesdav nigl)t were you struck in the streets? 
— I was struck with stones and mud, and I saw Captain Derenzy struck with mud 
or stones, I cannot tell which, and I saw Captain Cory and the police; stones 
■were literally showered u|)on them. 

1 830. ^ Was the violence outside very great ? — Very great ; it was most alarming; 
I acn quite satisfied had Mr. M'Caun gone on, there would have been bloodshed^ 

1831. That is your judgment? — Yes, I am satisfied of it. 

1 83'2. Do you know whether there was any meeting at the White Horse ou the 
•evening of the Wednesday, the day of the nomination ? — I went in that direction. 

1 833. Did you see the priests ?— I could not say ; I know there was a meetino- ; 
but who spoke to tlie people there I could not say. ® ’ 

1834. 13ut you know there was a meeting ou the evening of Wednesday ? 

I believe there was, from the crowd, and the ajjpearance of them. 

1835. You did not go up to them ?— No, I did not ; I was afraid to go. 

1836. Did you see anything .of the destruction of Mr. Jordan’s house that 
-evening? — I heard the crashing of the windows, and saw the raob. 

1837. How did you see that?— My own house is just beside it. 

1838. Was it a great crash? — Tremendous. 

J839. Did it alarm yon ? — Very much indeed. 

1840. Did you see the house tlie next day? — I saw his drawing-room next 
morning; I went to him, and thought he was liurt, for there was a light in his 
■window that was broken in, and I was afraid he was hurt; I was afraid to go out 
that night, or I would have gone over to him. I saw his drawing-room covered 
■over with sticks and stones; his table was broken ; the leg of it was broken. 

1841. Were the w-indows broken ? — The windows were' broken, and the case- 
ment was carried away, and tlie pannel of the door bore evident marks of having 
'been violently as.sailecl vviib stones, and was partially broken in. 

1842. Were there a wheelbarrowful of sticks and stones, do you think — 
Oh, yes. 

1843. Were any of the stones a good size? — Some of them were, I think, 10 
•or 12 pounds weight ; some of them were of an immense weight, and evidently 
must have been thrown by very strong people. 

1844. Was your own liouse attacked at all ?— Several windows were broken in 
my house, and several stones struck my doors. 

1 845. On the evening of the Wednesday ? — Yes, and afterwards, on Thursday 
■niglit, 

1846 Had you occasion to go up to the telegraph office that night ? — No, ou 
the (lay of the polling. 

1847. What did you do? — I went to the telegraph office for the purpose of 
telegraphing to Mr. Hammond, ray father-in-law. 

1848. Is he a voter ? — Yes ; I wished him not to come down, lest he should be 
abused for the town ; thongli there was no stone-throwing that I could see, at 
least no great stone-throwing, still the people were now in that kind of state; 
they were just like lucifer matches; the least friction cr opposition would ignite 
them. 

1849. You advi.sed him not to come and vote r — Yes ; and the curse of God 
was prayed upon my bead, and they threatened that they would smash in my 
house. 

1850. Could you say whether the people appeared to have, been drinking, any 
of them? — The leaders of them were half drunk. 

1851. Did you apply for any compensation for the damage done to your house ? 
—No, I did not. 

1852. Why did you not? — Because I felt I had the means of compensating 
myself for the damage done. I owed the reverend gentlemen of St. Peter’s some 
money, and when they applied to me for it, I told them I retained itas some com- 
pensation for the injury done to my property through their exciting speeches to 
the mob ; I told that to the Reverend Mr. Hanrattv. 

1 8.53- Are you a Roman Catholic ? — I am. 

1854. Conmittee 7 \ Did they assent to that? — ^The assenting to it is this : when 
I say I owe the money to them, I do not legally owe it. 

255— Sess. 2. I 4 1855. Did 
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72 MINUTES OF EVIDENCE taken before SELECT COMMITTEE 

1 855. Did they consent to forego their claim ?— He just asked me, “ Will yoa 
not give it me? ” an<l I said “ No,” and he M'enl away. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Power. 

1856. These are the does you usually pay to the Roman-catholic priests? — 
Yes. 

1857. And you set off the damage to that house against your dues? — I paid 
them dues one part of the year. 

1858. You retained the amount of compensation you thought due against the 
dues r — Part of it. 

1S59. That was rather an aggravating thing to do; what was the amount you 
estimated, the amount of the damage done to your house; were there more than 
two panes of glass broken ? — Yes ; there were ten panes of glass in my house that 
were l)roken. 

1860. Was that all ? — I think so. 

1861. Will you be kind enough to tell the Committee the whole extent of 
personal injury done to man, woman, or child, during the election? — I could not 
tell you ,• I do not know it. 

1562. There is ibis one policeman? — That came under my own personal 
knowledge. 

1563. Tell me any other case? — I cannot tell you. 

1864. Tell me any single case of personal injury during that election? — I do 
not know any of my own knowledge, and I did not go much about ; I was afraid 
to go. 

186.5. Tins gutter-orator that you say was brought down, who brought him. 
down ? — I did not say he was brought down ; he lives in the town. 

1 866. Who is he r — His name is O’Donoghue. 

1867. Who brought him ? — I do not know. 

1868. Do you not know he was Mr. Brotliganr — I do not. 

1869. Do you mean he did not speak on behalf of Mr. Brodigan, the petitioner ?- 
—No ; I heard he was abusing myself and my father personally by name in the- 
grossest language, and I went to hear him; on that occasion I never heard him. 
say a word in support of Mr. Brodigan. 

1 870. Was he not Mr. Brodigan’s agent ? — I do not know. 

187:. Will you swear he was not?— I know nothing about it; I will swear 
nothing but the truth. 

1872. What took you to this meeting ; you say this man could not get up an. 
excitement in the town ; what took you to the other meeting, where these cler<zy 
men were ? —It was a matter of accident ; I was standing with a gentleman near 
the hotel, and I heard that the priests were addressing the people till Mr. M'Cann 
and 1 simply went up. 

1 873. It was an open-air meeting ? — Yes. 

receive the least injury?— On that night they were exceedingly 

speeches were delivered ? — I did not remain there. 

1876. 1 ou heard all the first clergyman’s speech ; you heard Mr. Monta^-ue’s. 
speech when he reminded the people that tlie Boyne ran crimson with the blood 
of their iorefathers, and you heard Mr. Kenny; during all that time did vou 
receive the least insult or personal violence from any of those about ? — I was not 
known to any one of those about me. 

1S77. Did jou see anyone receive any injury there; I suppose the people 
hear, heard, and cheered?— -ies, and seemed to enjoy it very much when tlie 
names of private individuals were held up to them. 

— No’^' ^ election ? 

1879. WhaUime at night was it you made any inquiry of Mr. Clinton about 
getting tickets r — I made no inquiry at all. 

1880. Was it not as late as half-past 10?— It was at night-time, but I cannot 
say what tune it was. 

*!o'‘ as hie as half-past io?-I can neither say it was or was not. 

1882. Did not Mr. Clinton say at that time of night it was too late to alter 
the arrangement.' — He did not say so. 

1883. Or- 
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1883. Or nothing of the kind? — He did not, 

1S84. What did lie say?— My father said, “'l believe it is castomarv in other 
places; and he said in that off-handed manner, “ There was no necessity for it ” 
and went away. ^ ‘ 

1885. Will you say that did not occur at half-past lo ?— I do not Inow. 

1886. Did not Mr. Clinton give you every assistance in the conduct of the 
election that you required of him ; lent you election books'— Yes. he did • and 
I am exceedingly obliged to him for that, and 1 felt obliged to him. 

18S7. Was he not courteous and civil and attended to all he could He 
was courteous and civil whenever I met him. 

1888. Do you not remember that some of the language that he said that Mr. 
M‘Cann repudiated— some of the language that had been used at the time of the 
nomination was too strong? — I never heard him say it. 

1889. Will you say he did not? — I never heard him say it; — on reflection I 

think he did say that to my father in my presence. ’ 

1890. That he felt the language used atthe nomination was too strong ?— No • 
that the language used by this gutter orator he had nothing to do with. 

1891. You know the military were in the town? — Yes. 

1892. Was any application, to your knowledge, made to yourself or anybody 

else ? — No application was made to me. ^ 

1893. Or made by you ? — Or made by me ; I did not interfere in the matter ; 
I thought I had nothing to do with it. 

J 894- You know the military were there 1 — Yes. 

1895. Do you mean to represent to the Committee that the state of excite- 
ment in Drogheda at any time amounted to that degree that it was necessary to 
call in the military ?— I think it was very necessary to call upon them to act. 

1896. Why did you not, then? — I do not know, but I think it was most neces 
sary. 

1897. Can you give any reason why you did not? — I cannot tell. 

1 898. Did anybody, to your knowledge, suggest they should be called in ? — ^Not 

to me ; it is on my mind that some one did to my father, but I do not know of my 
own knowledge. ^ 

[The Witness witlidrevv. 



Mr. 

E. M. Verdon. 
31 July 1857. 



Peter Verdon, Esq., was again called in ; and further Examined by 
the Committee. 



1899. YOU are the high sheriff? — Yes. 

1900. And returning officer? — Yes. 

1901. You made some sort of communication to the agent of Mr. M‘Cann, on 
the evening of the Tuesday, proposing that a limited number of tickets should be 
issued to the friends of the several parties ? — I did. 

1902. And that proposition on your part was not assented to? — It was not. 

1903. Were you aware at that time that there was a great deal of excitement in 
the town ?~Yes. 

1904. What proposition did you make to preserve an impartial hearing to the 
candidates and their friends on the following morning at the nomination ? — I was 
unable to make any, but I would like to tell you what I would have done, if I had 
had the power ; I never dreamt that the mayor would keep the Tolsey locked ; 
I was not at all prepared for that course being taken ; and when I went over, I 
meant to permit a certain number of respectable persons on each side, without 
favour or affection to any, to get places in the court-house, imagining that I could 
have done it before ten o’clock, thinking that the doors of the Tolsey would be 

generally are ; I was disappointed in that : I thought every moment 
that the court-keeper would come with the key; I was in the expectation of 
carrying that arrangement out, wiiich I was afterwards unable to do, and the thing 
came so suddenly on me, that I could make no proposition at all, or I would 
have done so. 

1905' In the course of the nomination, when the excitement was at its utmost, 
id you receive any application from any parties to adjourn the court? — I did ; 
several persons around me, Mr. Smith, Mr. Jordan, and Mr. Carnes called upon 
me to adjourn the court. 
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1906. Did you conceive that you had the power legally to do so? — I did. 

1.907. conceive that you had the power physically to do so? — I had 

not, and that prevented me. 

1908. Was the reason why you did not adjourn the court solely because you 
thought you could not carry into execution, any such adjournment? — It was, 
decidedly. 

1909. The nomination being over before Captain Moore retired, did you make 
any arrangement so that his voters could come up to the poll, or so that any of the 
other candidates’ voters could come up unmolested to the poll ? — There was not 
time ; it would have been necessary to have done it because a day intervenes ; I 
should have bad the following day to make any arrangements. 

1910. What would your arrangements have been supposing Captain Moore had 
not resigned? — I would have made such arrangements as would. have.protected the 
people, as far as I had the disposal of the force, from the tally-rooms to the Tolsey 
to poll ; but I do not think I could have protected them from their houses or home 
to them ; if they had been able to get there, I w'ould have endeavoured to protect 
them. 

1911. You stated yesterday that you telegraphed to Dublin on the Wednesday 
either for more troops to he sent, or for those who were there to be allowed to 
remain ? — I did. 

1912. Which of those two did you apply for r—The two Mr. Smiths called 

upon me, and the town was very excited, and they came in and said they had 
uuder.stood, or had got information, that large mobs (I think they said hired mobs) 
of strangers would he into the town next day, and that there would be great 
rioting ; and I think they added that there would be wrecking of houses, and they 
asked me to apply for an increase of military. At the moment that Mr. Smith was 
speaking to me, Mr. Derenzy, a sti^ndiary mapstrate, came in, and I said to him, 
“Hear, Mr. Dereu2y,what Mr. Smith is telling me.” “Why,” he said, “Mr. 
Derenzv, I understand the dragoons who are here are preparing to leave the tovvn.” 
“ That is very strange,” said I ; “ who hasgiven that order ?” “ I do not know,” 

said he, “ but the captain told me.” “ Oh, that must not be the case,” said I. 
Said he, “ I cannot interfere, they are under orders and then I thouglii, to my- 
self there's some time, and I thought, the best thing I could do was to telegraph to 
the Government and tell them the information I had received, and request them 
either to allow the troops to remain, or to send others in their place. 

1913. Were you present when the friends of Captain Moore resolved to advise 
him to retire? — I never entered one of their committee-rooms at all. I would 
not take any part one side or the other. I considered it not prudent or right in 
me to take any part in the official position of sheriff or returning officer. 

1914. l:ou gave no opinion about his retirement ? — I did not, and I was not 
asked; but Mr. Smith, the chairman of his committee, told me the reason why 
they had made up their minds, and I think he was right. 

If you had liad a good body of police in the court-house during the 
time of the nomination, such a force as would have enabled you to secure the 
cari'ying out of any legal order, would you have adjourned ;the court? — I would, 
from the excitement, decidedly. 

3916. Were there any police in the court? — There were «ome. 

ipi?- How many ? — I could notsay; very few. 

igi8. Do you know why there were not more ? — They were, not able to get 
in in time. Udid not foresee such.a>state of things. 

1919. Mr. Phinn.'] What more was there to be done besides the;nomination of 
the canciidiites ? — ^That was all that was to be done on Wednesday. 

1920. You had do other candidate likely to be proposed ? — Nobody. co.uld .hear 
who w as proposed but niyself. I had to take it in a whisper from them, and 
then I announced it; but the scene of confusion was ‘so great — -it was the .most 
improper proceeding altogether. 

1921. What number of people does this court-house hold, do you think? — It is 
a good size. 

1922. Is it the court-house used for sessions? — Yes. 

1923. It holds seven or eight hundred people?— I should sav it does, and 
more. 

ng2d. Would you have adjourned to hear the speeches, or what ?— I would 
have adjourned so as to enable the different candidates that had .to speak to be 

allowed 
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allowed to speak, and to be allowed safely to speak, because they were in danger 
in the then position of affairs. ° 

1925. Mr. Slade.'\ Had it been customary at all previous elections to make 
arrangements about the tickets ?— I cannot say ; 1 had never acted as high 
sheriff before, but I understood it was usual, and I wished to make the same 
arrangement, if I could, myself, for the sake of order. 

1926. Acting under the impression that it was the custom to have these tickets 
for the sake of preserving order, you proposed it to the mayor Not to the 
mayor ; to the conducting agents; and the other candidate, Mr. Brodigan, wished 
for it too, and he left cards for the purpose. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



[Adjourned to To-morro'w, Eleven o’clock. 



Sahbaii, 1* die Augusti, 18&7- 



Richard Harvey was called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Slade, as follows : 

1927. ARE you an inhabitant of Drogheda ? — Yes. 

192S. A voter ? — Yes. 

1929. Do you remember the last election ?— Perfectly. 

1930. What are you?— I have served my time to the hat manufacturing 
business, but I conduct many other things in my shop. 

1931. Committee^ You are in trade? — Yes. 

1932. Mr. Slade!] Do you remember its being publicly announced that the 
people would be addressed by Mr. McCann’s committee at Hammock’s iiotel 
on Tuesday the 31st of March ? — Yes. 

J 933* On that evening was there a very large assemblage of people ?— Which 
evening do you refer to? On the Monday the 30th, and Tuesday the 31st, 
there were large crowds, especially on Tuesday evening, 

' 934* Was there an announcement that they would be addressed on the 
Monday as weU as on the Tuesday ? — I observed a placard on the Monday, telling 
the people they would be addressed on the Tuesday ; and also at the con- 
clusion of Monday evening’s speaking, they were told to be there on the 
Tuesday, 

1935- There was no placard announcing addresses on the Monday? — No, I 
did not observe them. 

1936. But were there addresses delivered on the Monday ? — Yes. 

1937. Will you state the apparent number of people who were congregated 
round this hotel ? — I should say there were about 5,000. 

1938. Is it one of the principal hotels in the place?— Yes. 

}939- Is there a balcony to it ? — Yes, capable of admitting a large number 
of individuals. 

1940. Was the balcony full? — Tolerably full. 

1 941 • Hid you see any priests there r— -I saw four or five. 

1942. Did you know them ? — Some of them. I afterwards heard the names 
of the others ; there was Father Hanratty. 

1943- Father Montague? — Father Montague. 

1944. Father Powderly ?~Father Macken and Father Powderly. 

1945* Were there any others? — There were several other -gentlemen; 
laymen. 

1946. Any other priests? — I do not recollect. 

^947- Ho you know a priest of the name of Sullivan ? — I do. I have heard 
since that he was there, but I did not observe him. 

1948. You observed those four? — I observed those four whose names I have 
given. 

255— Sess. 2. K 2 1949. Did 
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1 049. Did you hear either of them address the people ? — did. 

1950. On the Monday ?— On the Tuesday. 

1951. On the Monday did you hear them address them ? — I believe they did 
address them, hut I only passed through the crowd on the Monday. 

1952. On the Tuesday? — On the Tuesday Father Montague made a very 
violent speech. 

1953. Can you recollect any of the expressions that he used? — Yes; in 
alluding to the candidate, Captain Moore, he said, “ And by whom is he intro- 
duced r the Smiths : well may they be called Smiths ; hereditary enemies, who 
forged the chains and shackles for our relutions, and crowbars to force open 
our convents.” 

1954. Do you remember any other expressions? — Yes; he also stated that 

those who would be voting against Mr. M‘Cann would be voting against their 

country, their religion, and their God, and that themselves and their houses 
should he avoided.” This I understand to mean that they were not to deal with 
them. 

1955. Do you recollect anything else?— Father Hanratty also addressed 
them. 

1956. Do you remember anything that Father Hanratty said? — Father 
Hanratty’s remai-ks were principally directed to the Roman-catholic voters ; he 
said that any pei-son voting against Mr. M'Cann would be voting against their 
religion and their God ; he principally directed his discourse to the Roman- 
catholic voters in order to deter them from voting for Captain Moore. 

1957. Did he say anything else ? — Yes ; he told them they would be voting 
against their God. 

1958. You say he principally directed his language to the Roman-catholic 
voters? — Yes ; denouncing them as “Orange miscreants,” “recreant mis- 
creants,” and “ Orange Catholics.” 

1959. Denouncing whom ? — ^The Roman-catholic voters. 

1960. Who voted ?™ A gainst Mr. M‘Cann, as “recreant miscreants,” and 
“ Orange Catholics," and “ Superites,” and “ Spoonerites.” 

1961. What is a “Super”? — It is a term of reproach applied to those 
persons who have been interested in the Reformation movement in Ireland. 

1962. When does a Roman-catholic become a “Super” ? — If he is suspected 
of being partial to the movement. 

1963. What movement? — The movement of the Reformation that is going 
on in Ireland. 

1964. What Reformation is that ?— There are Bible readers going through 
the country. 

1965. A Roman-catholic who is supposed to be favourable to the Bible 
readers going through Ireland is called a “ Super ” ?— Yes ; there is a gentle- 
man named Miller, a Protestant clergyman, convenient to Drogheda, who is 
much interested in this, and they call them “ Millerites.” 

1966. There is the “Spooner,” the “Super,” and the “ Miller ”?— Yes. 

1967. He denounced those parties who voted against Mr. McCann as 
“Spooners,” “Supers,” and “Millers”?— Yes, and recreant miscreants. 

1968. And recreant Catholics ? — Yes. 

1969. That was Father Hanratty? — ^Yes. 

1970. Did you hear Father Hanratty say.anything more, that you recollect? 
—No. I heard another person giving a very glowing description of the 
massacre of the inhabitants under Cromwell, and he gave it to he understood 
that this was all to be attributed to the forefathers of Captain Moore : and, 
pointing to the court-house, he said, “ Look at the place where your fore- 
fathers have been hung, of whom they left but seven, and you, the descendant 
of that seven, are called on to send this man to Parliament.” Another of the 
speakers paid, he applying to the Battle of the Boyne, that it was to be fought 

over again, and that Peter-street was to be the camp of the enemy Peter- 

stoet being the place where Captain Moore kept his tally-rooms ; and he also 
(I believe it was Father Hanratty) stated, “Look at St. Peter’s Church; it 
was once the Church of God, but now I do not know in what terms to 
describe it.” 

1971. Wasthissaidbyapriest?— Yes; to the best of my belief, it was said 
by lather Hanratty. 

1972. Were 
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1972. Were the priests upon that occasion the principal speakers ? — ^They 
•were. There was another gentleman who spoke ; I believe it was Mr. M'Kenna, 
an attorney ; he was very busy in Mr. M'Cann’s interest; he said, “Every 
woman of you be there to-morrow” (that was at the nomination on the 
following day) ; “ and if you have not a vote you have a voice, and use a little 
gentle suasion with the boys ; and if they do not come to the poll, bring them 
by the poll of the neck.” 

1973. I suppose that was about the most harmless part of the harangue, was 
it not?— I assure you I think it was ; it was received very good-humouredly. 

1974. "What was the effect apparent upon the crowds of people below the 
window ? — Immediately after the crowd dispersed, and moved in the direction 
of Peter-street, they commenced breaking the windows ; Captain Cory (he is 
the sub-inspector of the police there) succeeded in dispersing the crowd that 
gathered in front of the windows ; after awhile they gathered again in great 
numbers, and commenced a vigorous attack upon Captain Moore’s tally- 
rooms. 

1975. "What was that attack made with ? — With stones. 

1976. Were the windows broken? — They were considerably broken ; I, then 
standing in the street, applied to Captain Cory to disperse the mob ; he said 
that the police were not under his orders ; that they were under — that they 
were under the orders of the stipendiary magistrate. 

1977. "Who was the stipendiary magistrate? — Captain Derenzy ; Captain 
Derenzy was standing by at the time, and I turned round, and then applied to 
him ; he declined. 

1978. Tell us what he said ? — He said, “ I will go and see ; ” he walked up 
the street, and Captain Cory caught me by the arm, and said, “ Go with him, 
or else they will pelt him.” 

1979. That is, go with the “ stipendiary magistrate ” ? — Yes. 

1980. Did you go with him?— No, I would not venture it; I have heard 
since that he was knocked down on that occasion. 

1981. Go on, if you please? — Well, then, that was pretty late that night, and 
I went home. 

1982. Did you see a man named Thomas Kelly’s house ? — I did. 

1983. Was anything done to you? — The principal damage that was done to 
that house was done on the succeeding evening. 

1984. Was there any damage done that evening? — There was. 

] 985. What was that ? — The windows were broken ; I have already stated so. 

1986. Was that the tally-room? — Yes. 

1987. Will you state, if you please, what occurred on the following day, the 
Wednesday ? — About half-past nine I went up ; this was the day of the nomi- 
nation ; I went to the Tolsey and found the police in a circle round the en- 
hance ; the doors were locked ; there was an immense crowd round the police, 
and they succeeded in getting inside the circle of police. I there saw a num- 
ber of Mr. M'Cann’s Mends, and a number of Mr. Moore’s friends, but the 
doors were locked. Some time after that, Mr. M'Cann, accompanied by the 
mayor and a large number of his committee, came in, and the doors ■were thrown 
open, and we got into the building ; there ■were a great many persons then 
in ; but the crowd, generally speaking, were kept out ; the business did not go 
on until the crowd would be let in. Young Mr. M'Cann, I think (it is Henry), 
shouted very vigorously to let in the people ; at last they were let in, and then 
it was densely crowded. Mr. M'Cann was proposed and seconded, and there 
was very great violence in the Tolsey. Mr. Jordan seconded, I think, the 
nomination of Captain Moore. 

1988. Was there a great deal of violence? — Very great. 

1989. And was that confined to the supporters of Captain Moore and Mr. 
Brodigan ? — It was exclusively. 

1990. The violence, I understand you to say, proceeded from Mr. M'Cann’s 
friends towards those persons ? — Yes ; any person suspected of being a friend 
of Captain Moore was hooted at and spit upon — ^though I should not say “ spit 
upon,” because that conveys no idea of the nuisance : the habit of withdrawing 
the mucus from the nostrils, and utterly covering him with it; ejecting it from 
the mouth. Mr. Jordan was standing by the platform; he got up on the 
platform while he was there ; he endeavoured to turn round to avoid the 
nuisance coming on his face ; an old fellow in the crowd endeavoured to pull 
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him off : I suppose it is about 10 feet high ; and I verily believe that if he had 
fallen he would have been killed ; fortunately the skirt of his coat came off and 
thus saved him being pulled over. ’ 

1991. The skirt of his coat came off while they were endeavouring to throw 
him over?— Yes; to pull him across; 

1 992. Could you hear Captain Moore proposed or seconded ? — No ; although 
I was standing as close to the speaker as I am to this gentleman {one of the 
Cormniitea). 

1093. There was no possibility of hearing either the proposer or seconder of 
Captain Sfoore, or anybody but those in favour of Mr. M‘Cann?— Not the 
slightest. 

1994. It was quiet enough during the time he was proposed and seconded- 
— Yes. 

1995. After that scene in the court-house, did you yourself witness any acts 
ofviolence ?— I would also state that a Mr. Cuney seconded the nomination of 
Mr. Brodigan, and the crowd was very much disposed to annoy him ; he hap- 
pened to say something during, Mr. hl'Cann’s remarks, and one person stand- 
ing by me said, “ Throw him down, and I will let his guts out.” He swore an 
oath, by Jesus, that he would have his guts out. 

iggh. Do you know who that was?— It was one of the individuals in the 
crowd ; one of the mob. 

1997. One of the M'Cannites ?— Oh, yes. 

1998. Passing for a moment from the scene in the court-house; after the 

nomination, did you yourself witness any acts of violence in the town ? I did • 

^ Y^“®y/^5acked ; and he had to return to the court-house for protection,’ 
which he did with very great difficulty, ^ 

1999. That is the same gentleman that they invited to be thrown down, and 
nave that gentle operation performed upon his guts ? — Yes. 

2000. Cofflmflre.] How long after the nomination was that?— About half- 
an-hour. Another gentleman — I think it was Mr. Henry Moore — 

2001 . Mr. Slade ] Not the candidate ?— No. A person in trade in Drogheda 
was coming out of the Tolsey, and some person made a blow at him with a 

^ policeman under the eye; I afterwards 
heard he had to be dressed by a surgeon. 

2002. Commitlee.J Was that after the nomination ?— Yes. Several persons 
remained m the court-house ; they would not come out during the time the mob 
were in the street, 

2003. How many entrances were there to the court-house ?— One 

2004. Only one?- Only one. 

— Which^Mr 1do*rl ? 

blow?-He did not get the blow; it was 
intended for him, I believe ; it was the policeman who got it. 

2007. Do you know a man named Roland ?— Yes. 

brX^ ‘p of Captain Moore ?— Yes, the 

MSS’ooJmiOM ? son of a genfleman on Mr. 

round him; he ran\ol farnit™hoprr protSn™SStatdy 5terwafds‘ 

a?plStSp'S:ite““ wrfStra^dl 

saS; you appliedi-Yes. ^ 

to brtog ftemTsaid T ™ TO” 

fall's 'S's it; 

2014. Conmiiiee.] 
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2014. Coynmittee.] To intercept Mr. Jordan? — Yes; but he succeeded in 
gaining his own door, and as he was just entering, a fellow with a stick about 
so long {a foot long) made a blow at him ; but he, fortunately, had the door 
just closed. 

2015. Mx. Slade^ He did not strike him ? — No. 

201 6. He made a blow at him ? — Yes. 

2017. That night were Jordan’s windows broken? — They were; and at the 
time there were two parties of the police, one at one, and another at the other 
side of the house ; they did not interfere. 

301 8. Is that the gentleman who goes by the name of “ Miss Kitty ?” Yes. 

2019. This was in West- street ? — In West-street. One of the gentlemen 
from the balcony, on the evening previous told them to go down and serenade 
Miss Kitty. 

2020. Was that one of the priests ? — I think not. 

Examined by the Committee. 

2021. You say there were two parties of the police on either side of Mr. 
Jordan’s house ? — One party on either side. 

2022. And they did not interfere ? — They did not interfere. 

2023. How strong were they? — I would say they were sufficiently strong. 

2024. Tell me the number? — I should say there were from 20 to 30 in 
each party. 

2025. Were they present when the mob made the attack? — His windows 
were broken over their heads in some instances. 

2026. And did they take no steps to prevent it? — Not that I saw. I may 
also state that, on that night, I went over to Dr. Atkinson’s, who was sitting in 
his drawing-room, and his daughter came in -with a stone, about as large as my 
fist ; Miss Atkinson said it had been thrown in. He said, “ Go down, and put 
out the lights.” Dr. Atkinson said that to the daughter, to compel the person 
in the simp to put out the gas ; and she returned in a very short time, and said 
there were three other stones thrown in. He said to me, Will you send a 
party of police up here, to protect the house?” As l was going out to do so, I 
met Mr. Brodigan, with an escort; he was coming to Dr. Atkinson’s, and the 
escort protected his house for the time being. 

2027. An escort of troops? — No, police. As I was returning to my own 
house, I met Captain Derenzy again ; and I asked him to send a party of police 
to Dr. Atkinson, to protect his windows ; and he declined sending any, and 
walked with the police in a different direction. 

2028. In your opinion, would it have been dangerous to life to attempt to 
vote for Captain Moore ? — I believe it would. 

2029. Judging from what you saw, were the mob in such an excited state 
that loss of ’life was to be apprehended if the election had proceeded, if Captain 
Moore had determined to go to the poll? — I am firmly of that opiuion ; I know 
I would not vote, from the intimidation that I saw. 

2030. Just state that over again? — I would not vote. 

2031. ’Did the acts of violence which you saw, and the inflammatory speeches 
which you heard, operate upon your mind, to the extent of making you appre- 
hensive if you were to go and vote ? — It did. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

2032. I believe you keep a hat shop ?— I do ; that is the principal branch of 
my business. 

^033. Did you. close your hatter’s shop on the Wednesday? — ^Yes. 

2034. All day ? — 1 kept up my shutters. 

2035. All;day ? — When I saw violence in the street. 

2036. On your oath, was not your shop open all day? — ^The door was open. 

2037. Up to the evening? — The door was open. 

2038. Were.not.your windows open? — Part of the day. 

.2p3p. When did you close your windows ? — I put up the shutters and took 
them down tvrice during the day. 

255— Sess. 2. K 4 2040. When 
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2040. When did you put up your shutters first ; was it when you went off to 
attend the nomination? — No. 

2041 . When ? — The town was quiet then. 

2042. W'’hen? — A short time after the nomination was over. 

2043. How long did you keep them up ? — I kept them up between two and 
three hours. 

2044. Then what time would it be that you put them up ? — As soon as I 
returned from the nomination, when the crowd was dispersed. 

2045. Who was in the house ?— I have two brothers and my father, and two 
sisters. 

2046. Were they in the house when you put up the shutters ? — I would say 
that at any time either two or three of them would be in the house. 

2047. Did you go down to the committee-room during that time? — No. 

2048. Where did you go ? — I have not been in the committee-room, except 
on one occasion when I was sent for. 

2049. ^^'bere did you go to from your house when you put up your shutters ? 
— I remained in the house. 

2050. All the time ? — ^Yes. 

2051. W hen did you take your shutters down again? — I do not think it was 
I took them down. 

2052. ^ Will you swear you did not? — I would swear that, if they were put 
up, I might say I put them up ; but at the same time they would be put up by 
my orders. 

2053. Were they taken down again? — They were. 

2054. At what time ? — They were put up at the time I returned from the 
nomination ; they were taken down, I would say, in about two hours and a half 
afterwards, and then they were put up again in the evening. 

2055. Co 7 nmittee.'] At the ordinary time of closing the shop? — No, long 

previous to that. ° 

2056. Mr. W’’ere you walking in the town when you saw this attack 

on “Miss Kitty,” as he is called ?— The attack I spoke of, on the day of 
nomination, occurred in the Tolsey. 

2057. You said you saw him attacked in the evening, and that stones were 
thrown at his house ; were you walking about in the 'town then ? — No. 

205S. What were you doing then ? — I went out and remained out, when I 
saw the attack on Mr. Jordan, for about half an hour. 

20,59. You say there were 60 police there ?— At night. 

2060. About 30 each side?— Yes. 

2061. Did they attempt to form across the street, to divide the crowd? — Not 
at that time. 

2062. Were they armed with muskets and bayonets ?— They were ai-med with 
muskets. 

2063. And bayonets ?— I do not know whether they had them on the guns 

or not. ° 



2064. When the police are on duty in Ireland, do they not always have their 
musket and their bayonet in the sheath ?— Generally. 

sheTth^' evening ?-I think tliey must have been in the 

thirporti™^^^ street?— It is a considerable breadth at 

side?fbiy^^ ^ room?— Wider- con- 

u than this room ? — I think so ; considerably wider 

i« again ?-I would say the car-way between the kerb-stones 

IS wider than this room. 

police did not attempt to form across the road at all ? No 

not at that time. * 

—So ' ' ***'’^'^ " “ ‘‘ company of infantry in the barracks i 

2072. You were not aware of that? — No. 

2073. Were you aware that the cavalry were in the town?— Yes I was 

-^Jas nir ™ ' 



2075. You 
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2075. You did not see them out at all, I suppose ?— I did not observe them; 
^ kept very much within the house during the whole time. 

2076. On the Friday did you vote ? — No. 

2077- What prevented you from voting ?— I did not vote at all. 

2078. Could you not have walked up to the poll and voted easily enough on 
Friday ? — I would not wish to do so. 

2079. Why not ? — From the state of excitement the people were in. 

2080. On the Friday? — Yes. 

20S1. Was there any danger to anybody voting on the Friday ?— I did not 
go out. 

2082. Upon your oath, was not the town as quiet as it ordinarily is on the 
Friday? — On my oath it was no such thing. 

2083. Did you attempt to go to the poll? — No. 

2084. Did you go out on the Friday ? — No. 

20S5. Not from morning to evening ?— I went out after the close. 

2086. During the poll you never went out?— I believe not during the day. 

2087. Were you out on the Thursday?— I cannot say; I do not think I 
was. 

20S8. Had you your shop open all Friday > — I had. 

2089. Had you your shop open all Thursday ? — Yes. 

2090. As to this meeting ; 1 believe ;you are pretty well known in the town, 
are you not, to all the inhabitants ? — Yes. 

2091. How long have you lived there ?— I have been living about 20 years 
there. 

2092. You say you attended this meeting on the Tuesday; how many 
speeches did you hear made ?— I heard Mr. Thomas McCann ; I heard three 
or four priests speaking out of the four or five who were in it ; I heard Mr. 
M'Kenna, and I heard a young man named M'Cabe. I do not recollect any 
more. Several times I had to shift my position, and stand in the shade of a 
doorway. On one occasion a man said to me, “ There is another of the bloody 
Orange men who has pledged himself to vote for Moore.” 

2093. Was it dusk? — Yes. 

2094. I believe the balcony from which they spoke is on the second floor, is 
it not ? — The drawing-room floor. 

2095. You were recognised several times, were you not ?— Yes. 

2096. Did you receive a scratch or a touch ? — 1 was denounced as a bloody 
Orangeman. 

2097. Answer the question ; did you receive a scratch or a touch ? — I did 
not. 

2098. Were you a Repealer once ? — No. 

2099. Did you not vote for Mr. Muri’ay, the Repeal candidate, in 1847 '• — 
I did not. 

2100. Did you support him? — I did not. 

2101. Did you vote for the Liberals in 1847? — I did not vote at all in 
1847. 

2102. Did you not vote for Sir William SoraerviUe in 1847 ? — I did not; I 
did not vote at all. 

2103. Did you act for Mr. Murray, and take an active part for him? — No. 

2104. Did you take any part for him? — I might have been with a couple of 
his committee ; I might have been with them ; I took' no part for him. 

2105. But you might have been on his committee ? — No ; I say 1 might have 
been with a couple of his committee, and I might have been taking a glass of 
punch with them. 

2 1 06. Did you not fetch a man named Trainer out of bed to vote for Murray ? 
— 1 did not. 

2107. Did you fetch him to vote ? — No, I did not. 

2to8. How long do you think you were at this meeting on the Tuesday 
altogether ; }'ou seem to have heard four or five speeches ? — If you call them 
speeches. 

2 1 09, What would you call them ; orations r — I scarcely know by what term 
to describe some of them. 

2110. You take a very warm interest in the matter, do you notr — lean 
scarcely say I do ; 1 have been brought here on a subpeena, and I would cer- 
tainly have wished it was otherwise, and I had been left at home. 
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2111. How long did you stay at that meeting ? — I should say I was back- 
wards and forwards about two hours. 

2112. Were you not there longer? — No. 

2113. Were there any others of your friends there who heai’d the speeches 
with you ? — ^There was. 

2114. Who? Just mention the names of anybody that you recollect? — 
Tliere was a gentleman named Galbraith. 

2115. "VMio else? — But when I was denounced Ihad to shiftmy positjon, and 
I lost him ; I then met another individual in the crowd. 

2116. Who was that? — I met the Rev. Mr. Eccles. 

2117. A Protestant clergyman r —He was ; he was just passing through. 

2118. You spoke of the language you heard used, “ recreant,” “ miscreant,” 
“ supers did you ever hear .any word as strong as the word apostate ” used r 
— I would say “ a recreant miscreant ” is as strong. 

21 ig. You did not hear the word “ apostate ” used, did you ? — I cannot say 
I did. 

2120. Were not the observations of the speakers principally directed, against 
those of the Catholics who were supporting Mr. Moore ? — The observations 
which Father Hanratty made were directed principally against the Roman- 
catholic voters. Father Montague’s observations were more general, denouncing 
everybody. 

2121. Had Captain Moore's supporters any public meeting? — I would say 
they had not. 

2122. Now as to the morning of the nomination ; if I understand you right, 
first of all Captain Moore’s friends and Mr. M ‘Gann’s friends got into the 
court-house, and then there was a short interval, during which the crowd 
outside were excluded? — ^Yes. 

2123. How long was it, do you think? — I would say about ten minutes; 
during that time Mr. M'Cann was roaring very lustily. 

2124. Were the doors shut then? — No. 

2125. How, tlmn, were the people excluded?— By the police, in a circle 
round the door. 

2126. During that time Mr. M‘Caun’s, Mr. Moore’s, and Mr. Brodigan's 
supporters took tlieir places on the platform, did they not ?— Yes. 

2127. And the body of the hall was clear? — Yes, comparatively clear. 

2128. Were not the people outside very much excited by being kept out 
did they not roar, and halloa to get in ? — Yes. 

2129. Did not Mr. M‘Cann say, “ You are making matters w'orse by keeping 
the people out” ?— I did not hear any such thing said. 

2130. gave directions ultimately to let the people in? — I cannot say. 

2131. Do you recollect the high sheriff giving directions to let them in?— 
I do not recollect it. 

2132. There was full ten minutes, I think, between the period that you got 
in, and the time that the great body of the people got into the body of the hall ? 
— I should say from five to ten minutes. 

2733. Then they came in much excited, and with a great rush, did they not? 
— They were exceedingly excited, and came in with a very great rush. 

2134. I believe these priests are aU voters, are they not? — I do not know ; I 
believe they were on Mr. M'Cann’s committee. 

2135. Could you distinguish the features of the people; we are told it was 
dusk, you know ; are you quite sure that you atriibute the right expressions to 
the right speakers ? — I believe so. 

2136. Are you quite sure of it? — These two particular priests. 

2137. It was dusk, was it not ?— Yes. 

2138. In fact it was nearly dark, I suppose by the time you left ? — Yes ; but 
then there were lights from the gas and from the doors of public-houses. 

2139. Do you mean to say you could see the features of the people iu the 
balcony by the lights from the gas lamps and the doors of the public-houses ? 
— Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Slade. 

2140. Were there lights in the room at their back besides? -I do not think 
any light came from the room. 

2141. At 
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2141. At any rate was there sufficient light from the gas and doors of the R.Har- 
puhlic-houses, to enable you to say with positiveness, that the gentlemen to 

whom you have attributed these speeches, did really utter them?— Yes ; any ; August 1857 
person that had a partial knowledge of them would swear distinctly to them. ^ 

2142. Are you able to swear distinctly to Father Hanratty and Father Mon- 
tague ? — Yes. 

2143. You say Mr. M'Kenna and Mr. M'Cann you heard speak?— Yes. 

2144. Which Mr. M'Cann was that? — Thomas M'Cann. 

2145. Is that one of the gentlemen whose name appears as one of the com- 
mittee of Mr. James M'Cann ?— I do not know ; his remarks were not very 
complimentary to Captain Moore ; he stated, “ Look at the man; he wanta to 
make laws to shackle your religion and starve yourselves; to feed you on 
lumpers, though it would seem that lumpers would be a considerable improve- 
ment on what he has been lately dieting on.” Captain Moore is rather a spare 
looking gentleman. 

Q146. Co 7 nmitlee.'] What did he mean by lumpers ? — Potatoes. 

2147. Mr. Slade.'] You said you put your shutters up twice?— I caused them 
to be put up. 

214S. On the nomination day? — Yes. 

2149. But not on the Thursday or Friday ? — No. 

2150. Why did you put up your shutters?— From the number of the mob 

that were drunk and exceedingly riotous in the street ; I may also state that on 
Saturday, the evening of the declaration, a man, a ndghbour of mine, of the 
name of Moore — ’ 

Mr. Phinn objected to the evidence. 



Examined by tbe Committee. 

2151. Do you say that when the doors were opened into the tolsey, it was 
from five to ten minutes before the mob were admitted ? — I would say it was. 

2152. Did you get in first ? — I got in first. 

2153. How many people do you suppose got in at first ? — A considerable 
number. 

2 154. A hundred? — Scarcely a hundred ; the court-house is not very large. 

2^55- Were there 50 people ? — There were upwards of 50, I would say. 

2156. Did all the three candidates get in ? — They did. 

2157. And their friends ? — Yes. 

2158. Did you see the high sheriff there? — I did. 

21,59. Lid you see how he was treated? — I did. 

2160. Was he roughly treated then? — He received part of what was thrown 
at the other gentlemen. 

2161. Confine your attention to the time before the mob was admitted ; when 
first the high sheriff got in, was he ill treated then ? — I could not say he was 
then. 

2162. I suppose the persons admitted at first were the principal people sur- 
rounding the doors ? — They were ; they were rather more respectable, because 
the police would not let any persons inside except they were apparently re- 

2163. Were you near the high sheriff at the time? — I was; I was imder 
the platform. 

2164. Lid you hear him give the order to open the doors to the mob ? — I do 
not recollect that 1 did. 

2165. Do you remember who gave the order? — There was a great deal of 
shouting to let in the people ; “Let in the people; ” and they were afterwards 
let in. 

2 1 66. Do you know who gave the order to let them in ? — I cannot say. 

2167. Mr. Slade.'] Will the Committee be kind enough to ask whether there 
was any order at all given to let them in ? — I did not hear any order given ; I 
heard a good deal of shouting to let in the people. 

2168. Committee.] Before the mob came in ? — Yes, and inside. 
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2169. You heard a great roaring at the door ? — I cannot say I heard a great 
roaring outside the door, because the roaring inside attracted my attention 
more, 

2170. Was there a great deal of confusion in the court-house before the mob 
was admitted ? — No ; it was nothing in comparison to what it was after. 

2171. How was it you did not hear what passed? — From the shouting that 
there was to let in the people. 

2172. On the outside ? — Yes. 

2173. Were there any police inside the court-house before the doors were 
opened ? — ^Yes. 

2174. The police came in at the same time as you did? — They came in and 
stood in the entrance. 

2175. Of the court-house ? — ^Yes. 

2176. Before the moh were admitted? — Yes. 

2177. At what hour was the court-house opened?— At 10 o’clock ; not until 
Mr. M‘Cann and his friends arrived. 

2178. It was locked previous to that ? — Yes. 

2179. Do you know who opened the door? — I have heard since that the 
mayor had the key, and would not open the court-house till Mr. M‘Cann had 
arrived. 

2 1 80. What number of people do you suppose were in the coui’t-house ? — 
I would say there were 20 inside the court-house. 

2i8t. What was the place which was taken by the high sheriff w’hen he 
opened the court and proceeded to business? — On the bench where the judge 
of assizes and the magistrates sit. 

21 82. Did he occupy the place in the centre ? — Yes. 

2183. Did you see him ill treated before he occupied that place? — I did not 
observe it ; he might have been. 

2184. When the first party was admitted into the court-house, was there a 
great rush r — There was a great rush to get in, and a good number succeeded 
in getting in, hut it was only partial. 

2185. Then the rest were excluded by a body of police at the door ? — Up to 
the time that the mob were admitted. 

2186. I am speaking of the time before the mob were admitted ; the first 
party that was admitted into the court-house in which the high sheriff was, did 
they take their places at the upper part of the court-house? — I will explain; 
when you enter the court-house there is a side entrance that leads round by 
the gallery to the platform ; a great number went in that direction ; and there is 
another way to get on the platform ; you could not see what happened to the 
party that went round by the gallery. 

2187. Which line did you take? — The body of the court-house; the most 
direct way. 

T sheriff take his place in the centre of the court ? 

I did ; I saw him when he was in it, hut which line he took to set there I cannot 
tell. ^ 

2189. Did he appear to you at that time to have been attacked, or to be 
unable to perform his duties? — He was not unable to perform his duties ; but 
he seemed excited from the manner in which they were getting in. 

2 1 90. Had he any police about him at that time ? — Not at that time. 

.. 2191. Mere there any police within range or within reach of him at that 
time there were police at the entrance of the court-house. 

2192. Were there any police in the body of the court-house at that time ? — 
1 do not think there were. 

^ police which was keeping out the 

^^2194. And from five to ten minutes they did keep out tlie mob?— They 

2195. Wteeabouts did you stand?— On the witness table, just under the 
bench, as near to the high sheriff as I am to you {referring to the Chairman). 

2196. Did you hear any person ask the sheriff, or call upon him, to admit a 

number of persons who were making a noise at the door ?— I heard a great 
number of persons shouting to him, "Let in the people,” among which was 
young Mr. M'Cann, r t' > 5 

2197. Can 
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2197. Can you recollect whether you heard the high sheriff give any order 
whatever? — I do not recollect hearing him give any order. 

2198. Do you know who had the command of the police force on the day of 
the nomination ? — I applied to Captain Cory on the evening previous to the 
nomination, and he told me he could not interfere ; that the police were under 
the orders of the stipendiary magistrate. 

2199. Did you apply by letter or by word of mouth ? — By word of mouth on 
three occasions. 

2200. Supposing in the court-house you had had occasion to appeal for the 
protection of the police, to whom should you have appealed ? — I appealed to 
■Captam Derenzy, but unsuccessfully, in both instances. 

2201. Should you have appealed to the high sheriff? — I do not know. 

2202. Was it your impression at that time that the high sheriff had the 
command of the police force ? — Captam Cory told me they were under the 
-orders of Captain Derenzy. 

2203. Mr. P//imn] Did you hear the Queen’s writ read?— The sub-sheriff 
had great difficulty in getting leave to read it. 

2204. Answer the question; did you hear the Queen’s writ read? — I heard 
them reading a document which was said to be the Queen’s writ, but as to 
hearing what it was I could not. 

2205. Mr. Slade.'] Could you hear what was said? — No ; I could not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Thomas Moore was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Hodges, as follows : 

2206. ARE you a voter at Drogheda? — Yes. 

2207. Were you residing at Drogheda at the time of the last election? — 
1 was. 

2208. Do you carry on trade there? — I do. 

22og. What are you? — I am a Miller, and a dealer in flour and meal. 

2210. Are you a Protestant ? — I am also a dealer in coarse meal, and fine 
meal, and Indian meal, and all sorts of meal. 

2211. Are you a Protestant ?— I am not. 

2212. At the Isist election were you canvassed by Mr. M'Cann’s friends? — 
I was by some of them. 

2213. Did you promise them ?— I did not ; I promised to Mr. Moore first. 

2214. Did you afterwards promise to vote for Captain Moore? — I promised 
that I would vote for Captain Moore, and I would not break my word. 

2215. Is that what you told Mr. M‘Cann’s friends when they came to you? 
—Yes. 

2216. Did they come to you more than once ? — Yes ; more than ten times. 

2217. But you still kept to your word ? — ^Yes. 

2218. Do you recollect at all the Tuesday before the election whether there 
was a meeting opposite the White Horse ? — I was not there at aU. 

22 1 9. But do you know it ? — I do. 

2220. Was there a crowd in the street that day r — There was. 

2221. Did the mob pay you a visit ? — ^They did ; I was in Tom Kelly’s, in 
Peter -street, that night. 

2222. Where was your house ? — My house is in Sharp-street, and I went up 
to the committee-room ; that is about 40 perches off, or 30. 

2223. I am speaking now. of the evening of the Tuesday; I asked you 
whether the mob came to your house ? — They did come to my house ; but 
they did no harm that evening to my house.. 

2224. How did you prevent them? — I was above in the committee-room in 
Kelly’s house. 

2225. You say they came to your house on the Tuesday night . Ihey did. 

22a6. Were you there ? — I was ; but it was after 12 o’clock when they came 

there. 

2227. Were you at home then? — I was. 

2228. What did they do?— They kept breaking in the doDr, and I had to 
give them money to .go away from the door.' 
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2229. Did they do injury to the door? — They did not; but my wife and 
children were crying, and she begged me to ^ve them money. 

2230. What did you give them to go away ? — Three shillings. 

2231. WTiat number of people came to your house ; was it a large mob ? 

About 12 or 13 persons at that hour of the night. 

2232. Did it alarm you; were you frightened? — I was frightened at that 
hour of the night, and there was not a watchman in the street ; why not be 
frightened ? 

2233-4. During the time that the canvass was going on on the Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday did people come to your shop at all to annoy you r 
— Wednesday was the day of the nomination. I could not stir a peg; no, I 
could not ; I went up as far as the pump of the town. ’ 

2235. You did not go up to the nomination ? — How could I I went into 

the Tolsey ; slipped in. 

2236. How did you get out ^ain ? — I got out at the window at the side. 

2237. How did you get out ? — Out of the side window, and di’opped down 
on the flag. 

2238. You thought it was safer to be out, did you ? — Certainly. 

2239. people come to your shop while the canvassing was going on, to 
talk to you about your vote ?— Yes. 

2240. What did they say to you? — They said that they ought not to buv of 
“ supers ” meal, or of anyone who would vote for Moore. 

2241. When was that? — The day of the nomination and the day of the 
poll. 

2242. Did they come more than once ? — More than twice. 

2243. How many times did they come ? — They came and put the people away 
from the shop, and left no dealings in the shop with the noise and talk. 

2244. Did they come and interfere with your customers? — They did come 
and interfere with my customers. 

2245. Did they drag the people out of your shop?— No, they did not drag 
them out of my shop, but they would not let them into the shop. 

2246. How did they prevent your customers coming into the shop ?— Would 
not a parcel of hired men do anything — hmed drunkards ? 

^ 2247. You said just now that they prevented vour customers from comine 
into your shop ?— So they did. 

224S. How did they prevent them ?— Why, one man being a Protestant or 
an orange man as he was called, and another a Catholic, and then they called 
me an “ Orange Super Catholic,’’ and no one was to buy of me. 

2249. How many came to your shop ?— I could not tell any more than I could 
tell how many there are now in this room. 

2250. Did this happen on more than two days ?— It did, and up to the Saturday 

ev^ing, and one vagabond came down on the Saturday, and he got a shilling 
and plenty of whisky up street from the party. I know the party well 
enough. • v j 

2251. In consequence of these proceedings did you lay an information: did 

you swear ? — I did not. 

2252. Did you go to a magistrate to complain ? — I did. 

225.3. Who was the magistrate to whom you went to complain?— I think I 
did, 1 am not sure. 

2254. Do yoa recollect who the magistrate was that you went to 1—1 do not 

2255. Do you remember whether it was Dr. Atkinson that you went to 5— 1 
tnink so. 

I th?nk 'so ^ complaint ?— That Saturday evening,. 

2257. Committee.'] Do you mean to say you do not know the name of the 
magistrate to whom you went ?- 1 know it now it comes into my head 
225S. Who was it? — Dr. Atkinson. ^ 

2259. Mr. Hodges^ Did your customers come to your shop during that week 

as they usually did ? — They did not, nor for ten days afterwards, either. 

2260: Can you tell the Committee what the falling off in your receipts was ? 
— I can tell that it was only 27 s. one day when it used to be 30 1. and 40^. 

^ 226 i. Committee^ It used to be 30 1. and 40 k in a day?— Yes. 

2262. Do you ’mean that there was the difference between 27 i and 40/ in a 

day ?— No ; from 20 1. to 30 /. in a day to 27 J., that is what I mean. 

2263. Each 
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2263. Eachdayr — Each day. 

2264. Mr. Hodges.'] You have a large trade then?— Yes. 

2265. Committee^ Your daily receipts are about 30 ?.?— No, some days it 
falls off, on a Monda}', but then they pull up again. 

2266. During the whole of this week they were 27 s. instead of 20 1 or 30 1 . 
or 40 1 . ? — Y es. 

22^-j. 'Mv. Hodges^ You recollect Captain Moore retiring? — Ido. 

2268. After he retired who did you intend to vote for? — 1 intended to vote 
for no one. 

2269. Did you vote at the election? — I did. 

2270. Who did you vote for ? — For ^lr. M'Cann. 

2271. And why did you vote for Mr. M'Cann ?— I had to vote, I was coerced 
to it and dragged to it ; I took shelter and then was got out of that, and had to 
go again ; I did not want to vote at all. 

2272. I do not know whether you went to the meeting; the large meeting at 
the White Horse on the Tuesday or Wednesday ?— I never did. 

2273. When you voted for Mr. M'Cann did you go up to vote by yourself, 
or did persons come to. take you up ? — They did. 

2274. How many?~Ten or 12; 15 ; I do not know how many; I went 
away with them to “ pacify the peace.” 

2275. Were any of the priests of that party ? — No, they were not. 

2276. Then what you represent is, that you did it from intimidation? — 
Yes. . 



Cross-examined by Mr. Power. 

2277. Who intimidated you ? — The mob intimidated me. 

2278. Do you mean to say, that you, a gentleman receiving about ZOl. a day, 
were intimidated into giving your vote for Mr. M'Caimr — Because I would not 
give it to him regularly and free. 

2279. Give us the name of any single person who compelled you to vote for 
Mr. M'Cann ? — I will. 

2280. Who took you up to poll against your will as you say ? — I forget his 
name ; I do not recollect his name ; but I know tliree or four. 

2281. Committee.'] But you must give us their names if you wish us to 
believe what you tell us ; now give us the names of any you please ? — I cannot 
think of his name. 

2282. Mr. Power.] You have told the Committee that you make 30 Z. a 
day ?— On an average I say I sell that much a day ; but I do not make it ; I sell 
it for notliing som.etimes. 

2283. Do you pay the income tax? — How can I pay income ta.x for Indian 
meal. 

2284. Do you.pay any income tax on the profits you make in your business ? 
— I do not. 

2285. You not paying any income tax upon the profits you make by your 
business, do you mean to adhere to the statement you have made that your 
returns ai’e 30Z. a day? — Yes; and you would not earn enough if you were a 
miller like me, buying corn at Liverpool, and having to bring it down and grind 
it and sell it at half-a-crown a ton ; I am telling you the truth and the whole 
truth. 

22S6. When did you come to London f — On Wednesday. 

2287. Where did you pass Wednesday night? — I do not know what the 
name of the man’s house is ; Dickey’s hotel, I think. 

2288. Did you not pass the greater part of that night in the station-house? 
I did not. 

2289. Were you not found quite drunk in the streets at four o’clock in the 
morning ? — On ray solemn oath I never was caught drunk. 

2290. Were you found? — I was found; it was in bed I was found. 

229 1 . i)o you mean to say you were not found in the streets ?— I do. 

2-292. Not on the Thursday morning?— No. 

2293. Do you mean to say that you have not been found in the streets drunk 
-since you have been in London ? — I was not. 

2294. Either on Wednesday night, or Thursday night, or Friday ^morning ? 
— No. 
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2295. What hare you been breakfasting on this morning ? — A little bit of a 
chop. 

2296. And any whisky ? — I have not ; for I could not get it in London. 

2297. What did you take instead of whisky this morning? — I took two cups 
of good tea first and then half of the chop. 

2298. Well ? — And I took half a glass of rum before I came into this house. 

2299. What else ? — Nothing else. 

2300. No gin at all ? — No ; two diinks of water. 

2301. You say you went to a Doctor Atkinson. Have you not boasted in 
several public-houses since then that you were coming up to London to give 
endence on the petition, and that you would make 50 1 . by your evidence ? — 
I never did. 

2302. Or anything like that t — Never ; nor I would not wish, for 50 L, to be 
here at all. 

2303. Have you said anything about giving your evidence ? — Never. 

2304. During this election, you say you at last voted for Mr. M'Cann, did 
you receive the least injury, either yourself or anybody belonging to you? — All 
the injury I received was in trade. I will tell the truth. 

Re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

^305* Can you tell me whether there were strangers in the town during tlie 
week while they were canvassing? — There were strangers in the town. I re- 
member now; Stephen Johnson was the name of the man I was asked about. 
The others were strangers. There was a man called “ Lively,” too. 

2306. Is that Patrick Lively ? — No, indeed, it is not. It is a nick-name. 

2307. Committee^ Were these persons, whoever they were, inhabitants of 
Drogheda, or were tbey strangers? — These parties whose names I have men- 
tioned, was parties in Drogheda, but the other parties I do not know; 

2308. Mr. Hodges.'] You say one of the men is called “Lively?” — ^Yes ; that 
is not his real name it is only a nickname. 

2309. Do you know what his real name is ? — J do not. 

2310. And the others were strangers to you, were they ? — Yes. 

Examined by the Committee. 

2311. You have said that certain persons forced you to the poll? — Yes. 

2312. What did they say to you? — They said I was to vote for Mr; 
M'Cann. 

2313. Did they use any threats ? — They did. 

2314. Of what sort? — ^They dragged me through the street. 

2315. Were you in bodily fear ?— I in bo^ly fear, and doubly in bodily 

fear. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Richard Cooney was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Hodges, as follows : 

2316. DO you reside at Drogheda ? — I do. 

2317. Are you one of the electors there ? — I am. 

231S. Committee.] WTiat is your business ?— A master Boot and Shoemaker. 

2319. Mr. Hodges.] MTio did you promise to vote for ?— I was employed as 
an agent for Mr. Brodigan. 

2320. Mr. Power:] Were you in the room a considerable portion of yesterday? 
— No, I was looking out of ihe window. 

2321. Were you not in the room?— I was in the first proceeding. There was 
a word or two that I heard ; it was ignorance on my part. 

2322. Committee:] Did you not know that the witnesses were ordered not to 
come into the room?— No ; and I did not read any evidence. The door was 
open, and I came in, and was looking out at the window-. 

2323. When did you come in yesterday ?— In the very first instance. 

2324. And 
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2324. And when did 70U leave i-In about three or four minutes. My head 
was out of the window, and I did not hear the proceedings ; I was lookim- ^ 
the boats ; and a similar circumstance occurred io me to-day. I did not kmw 
that the Committee had met but Mr. Mayne touched me on the shoulder aZ 
told me the Committee was sitting. d.nu 

one wonl^'"' anything that was going on ?— I heard hut 

2326. Cmimitiee.] Who was the counsel examining when you were in the 
room r— The cross-examination had commenced at the time. 

2327 You were here during the time of the cross-examination ? — I heard but 
a few of the words. uut 



Mr. Po 7 ver submitted that, 
passed by the Committee, the 
proceedings, could not now be 



according to the prchminavy Resolutions 
witness haying been in the room during the 
examined. ° 



begmt-?herwereom‘‘ “ yesterday at the time the proceedings 

2329. How long were yoii m the room ?— About four minutes; and part of 
the time I had my head and shoulders out of the window. ^ 



Ml-. Hodges was heard against the objection of Mr. Power. 

Ihe Comviitlee determined not to allow this witness to be examined. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Thomas was called in; and. having been sworn, was 
by Mr. Hodges, as follows : 



Examined 



™ I a house in the neighbourhood of 

Drogheda ; I principally live in Dublin. 

a half'' Drogheda ?-About two miles and 



2332. How long have you resided at that house ?-I built it ; I have resided 
in It more than 20 years. 

2333- Are you an elector for the borough of Drogheda r— I am. 

2334- I believe you are a Roman-catholic ? — I am ; I have that honour. 
23o5* You have served the office of Mayor of Drogheda once or twice have 

you not '—Once, in 1855. na'c 



2336. Previous to the last election had vou supported the Liberal politics 

of the borough ?— Yes, at all times. ' 

2337. At the last election were you prepared to support Mr. M'Cann, or not? 
—1 was not ; I was canvassed by Mr. M'Cann, and I told him I would not 
support him. 

2338. \ ou would not vote for him on public grounds r— On public grounds : 

i approve of Mr. M'Cann’s public conduct ; and on that ground alone 

1 lelt It my duty to oppose him. 

2339. 'W'ere you afterwards canvassed for Captain Moore i— I cannot say that 
1 was canvassed. 

2340. Did you intend to support Captain Moore ? — I did. 

2341 . Did you go from Drogheda to Dublin on the 30th of March ?— I did ; 
i came down by the 10 o’clock train, I think, ou the Monday. 

3342. That was on the Monday ?— That was on the Monday. 

^hout'^12^^°*^^ o’clock did you arrive at Drogheda on that day? — 



^44. Was the town tranquil at that time — The town appeared to me to be 
penectly tranquil on the Monday ; there was no excitement whatever. 

2345. Did you see Mr. St. George Smith, with other friends of Captain 

the Monday ?~I did ; 1 saw Mr. St. George Smith 
^ ^toore canvassing in W est-street ; i saw them going from one house to 
auo her, and I thought they were well received. Mr. Moore was cheered as he 
went along, 

2346. Ithink you said he appeared to you to be well received? — He appeared 
to me to be well received. 
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2347. There was no sign of any disturbance then ? — None whatever that I 
could see. 

2348. Did you return to Dublin that same evening ?— I did ; I returned to 
Dublin. 

2349. Did you go to Drogheda again the following morning, the Tuesday? — 
I did ; I came down by the early train on the Tuesday ; I was in Drogheda 
about 10 o’clock. 

2350. In what state did you find the town then ? — I found the town con- 
siderably changed from its appearance on the evening before •, everything 
appeared to be in a state of great excitement and great confusion, and in my 
passage up the town I was assailed by hisses and abuse from several persons I 
met in my wa3^ 

2351. Did you see Captain Moore’s committee-room; the neighbourhood of 
it? — I did. 

2352. What was the state of things there? — There was a large crowd con- 
venient to it, and another crowd on the opposite side of the street, where Mr. 
Brodigan had his committee-room. 

23 .i.' 5 . What were the crowtfe doing there ? — They were hooting and making 
a noise. I could not say exactly what they were doing ; there seemed to be 
great excitement in the town, and an active canvass, as I considered, going on. 

2354. Did you see a gentleman named Rowland, a person you know ? — Not 
on that day. 

2355 - Cmimittee.] You are now speaking of the Tuesday ? — That was on the 
Tuesday. I was standing in Sharp-street ; I was accosted by a reverend gen- 
tleman named Hughes, an acquaintance of mine ; he came over and shook 
hands with me. There were several people standing about ; and he appeared 
to become a little excited, and be said, “ Are you going to support this fellow 
against M‘Cann ? if you do, I will shake off the dust of my feet against you ; 
that will bring you down to perdition ; ” either “ perdition ” or “ destruction ; ” 
I cannot tell which term was used. 

2356. Is he a Roman-catholic gentleman ?— A Roman-catholic priest. 

2357. Did he leave youl-He passed down Sharp-street. I felt thoroughly 
petrified and astonished to hear the expression ; I was pained to hear it, and 
am greatly pained to have to state it now. 

2355. Did the crowd still continue in the streets after that? — The crowd 
still continued in the streets ; and on the evening of Tuesday before I left for 
Dublin, I heard a great clamour and noise at the White Horse Hotel, and I 
codd hear distiucUy, at least, when I say distinctly, I could hear distinctly the 
voices, but could not distinguish the persons speaking to the peojfie. 

23.59. That was a large assembl}', was it?— I saw the assembly ; a portion of 
it but I was too distant from it to recognise the parties. I have reason to 
believe who they were, but I did not see them myself. 

2360. Did you return again to Dublin ? — Yes. 

2361. On the Tuesday night ? — ^Yes. 

2362. Did you come down the following morning ?—Yes; that was the day 
of the nomination. 

2363. On your arrival on the Wednesday, did you see Mr. Verdon, the sub- 
sheriff? — I did not, but I drove directly to his house. The tumult was terrible. 
I attacked in every direction; there was a great clamour, and I was very 
anxious to get in somewhere. I could not enter the court-house. 

2364. Were you in a carriage ? — I was in a car from the railway station. 

2365. Did anything happen to you?— I was abused, and called every kind of 
foul name. I got in there, and on my arrival at the sub-sheriff’s I was waited 
on by Mr. Cory, sub-inspector of police, and he stated to me, “ Do not attempt,” 
said he, '' to go to the Tolsey, for if you do your life will be sacrificed ; if you 
■wish to go over I will send an escort of police to bring you over; but do not 
attempt to go otherwise.” 

2366. What did you say to that? — I said I had no fancy to be brought to 
the court-house to exercise my franchise as a criminal, and I would not go. 

2367. Where did you remain while the proceedings were going on? 

I remained in the suh-sherifE’s for a length of time, some two hours or more ; 
three hours I should say ; and when the great body of the people that was 
there in the neighbourhood of the court-house dispersed themselves through 
the town in other directions I came out ; of course when I made my appearance 

I was 
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I was attacked as on the former occasion ; but I got over as far as the Tolsey ■ 
there appeared not to be a great many people outside then ; there was a lar^e 
crowd, and great confusion in Peter-street, at Mr. Moore's tally-room and 
another crowd on the opposite side; I saw them attacking and abusing 
everybody that attempted to go near either the committee-room of Captain 
Moore or of Mr. Brodigan, but particularly that of Captain Moore I saw a 
gentleman coming down Peter-street. Mr. Rowland, a linen manufacturer and 
1 saw him stricken down by the people ; whether he was tripped up or knocked 
down I cannot say ; I saw him lying, and I saw him make an elfert to o-et up ■ 
there was a crowd around him, and I saw him knocked down ao-ain • and 
ultimately he got upon his feet, and got through Ills assailants, up Lander- 
street, to his own residence. On that particular occasion there was a circum- 
stance occurred wliioti perhaps I should state to the Committee; I saw 
Mr. M'Cann standing on the steps of the court-house, and, pointino" in the 
direction wliere I saw this assault committed upon this elector, I said, ° Is that 
freedom of election?” directing my discourse to Mr. M‘Canu; ’l do not 
recollect that he made any observation, or if he did, I did not hear him ; but 
I thought it my duty, as he was the popular candidate, to point his attention to 
the circumstances that were then going on. 

236S. Do you remember being at the sub-sheriff’s door when Captain 
Derenzy was there : — Perfectly. ^ 

2369. About what hour was that on this Wednesday ? — I think it was 
something between five and six o’clock ; I cannot be very particular as to the 
hour ; and on that occasion the sub-sheriff’s house was perfectly surrounded 
by a furious rabble ; every kind of filth from the street was thrown in, and 
I was hit and covered over; every time I made my appearance to come near 
the door I was attacked in the same kind of way ; Mr. Derenzy was standino" 
convenient to me, and I know he got a portion of the filth and the missiles that 
were flung at us ; and on that occasion I called his attention to what was 
going on, and I said, ‘‘ Is there no protection ? ai-e these people to act in this 
way in sight of the police, and is there no protection for an elector r ” Captain 
Derenzy was hit himself with the mud, but 1 got no protection. 

2370. In the course of that same evening, when you were at the suh-sheriff’s, 
did you receive a note from anybody ?— I received a letter from Mr. Brodigan 
one of the candidates. 

2371. Have you that letter here? — I have ; it is a private correspondence, 
and there is only one passage in the letter which has reference to the state of 
turmoil in the town. 



T, Hammondj Esq. 
1 August 1857. 



Mr. Hodges proposed to read a portion of the letter. 

Mr. Poiver submitted that the letter was inadmissible. 

Mr. Hodges was heard against the objection. 

The Committee determined that the letter should not be read. 

2372. I asked you just now whether you received a letter while you were in 
the house from Mr. Brodigan ; you say you did, and that you have that letter 
here?— Yes. 

2373- Having received that letter, did you take any steps for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the purport of it ? 

Mr. Fotce)- objected to the question. 

The question was waived. 

2374. Having received that letter, did you take any steps in consequence of 
it ? — On receiving the letter from Mr. Brodigan I felt myself not in a position 
to comply with his request ; that is, to go to see him at the White Horse Hotel; 
I was in perfect durance myself, and could not go out. 

2375- State, if you please, to the Committee how it was that you were in 
perfect durance yourself ? — The violence of the mob outside, and the threats 
made against any person opposing Mr. M‘Cann, were of such a character that I 
dreaded personal violence ; and I am confident that personal violence would 
have been inflicted cn me if I had gone out ; in consequence I sent for Mr. 
Derenzy, the stipendiaiy magistrate, and I told him that Mr. Brodigan wanted 
protection ; that he wanted to see me ; that I could not go to him nor could lie 
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come to me ; and I called on him for police, for protection to get him from the 
hotel to the sub-sherifFs, and after some hesitation ; he was unwilling at first to 
do it 

2376. Covmittee.'\ Who was? — Mr. Derenzy, but he ultimately sent (as I 
understood, but I did not see them) some policemen, who went over and 
guarded Mr. Brodigan from the hotel to the sub-sheriffs. 

2377. Mr. Hodges.'] How long did this state of confusion continue opposite 
the house where j^ou were, the sub-sheriffs ?— It continued the whole evening ; 
there was nothing but violence as long as 1 remained in the town ; I was 
anxious to get home to Dublin ; I was afraid to go out, and 1 ultimately got 
into a covered vehicle, and went to the railway. 

2378. Was tumult stUl going on? — An awful state of tumult, decidedly ; as 
aw'ful a state of tumult as ever I saw. 

2379. From what you saw of the state of the town at that time, do you think 
that Captain Moore’s voters would have been safe if he had attempted to go on 
with the contest?— My firm belief is, that they could not with safety exercise 
their franchise ; I can most certainly say for myself, that I should not have 
ventured to do it. 

2380. Did you intend to come down to Drogheda the day of the poUino- for 

the purpose of voting ? — I did. “ 

2381. What happened to prevent you?— I got a telegraphic message from 
the sub-sheriff, who happens to be my son-in-law, to say I should not come 
down ; I intended to come to vote for Mr. Brodigan. 

2382. In consequence of a communication you received from your son-in- 
law, the sub-sheriff, you did not go ? — I did not. 

2383. Are you well acquainted with the constituency of Drogheda? ^Yes ; I 

think I ought to know them tolerably well, after a residence all my life there 

2384. What do you think of Captain Moore's prospects if he had been able 
to go to the poll ?— My opinion is, from what I saw, that Captain Moore would 
have succeeded if there had not been intimidation and riot. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Power. 

23S5- Did not Mr. M‘Cann poll twenty-five more than half of the whole 
number of registered electors ?— That may he. 

2386. Did he not 1 — I do not know of my own knowledge. 

2387. M hen you speak of the elements of success that Mr. Moore had, do 
you not knovv that Mr._ M‘Cann polled twenty-five more than half the number 
01 registered electors.- — Indeed I do not know it of my own knowledge: I 
believe It IS the case, but I do not know it of my knowledge; I know this, that 
a number of men voted for him who had promised to vote for Mr. Moore, and 
who would not have voted for Mr. M'Cann if they had not been coerced. 

yourself, how many influential Roman- 
vnn thf. supported Mr. Moore ; -I cannot tell 

a Jipai ; I do uot think there were many, hut I know there were 

a great many who I heard say would vote against Mr. M‘Cann. 

4ao wio people who were upon the register, are there not above 

430 WHO aie Eoman-oatholics?— I cannot answer that question. 

of ’sicees7wTr?“‘T7°“ Captain Moore’s chances 

that rfs » 1 Eoman-oatholics or Protestants 

Mfivlfre Roman-catholics, might vote for 

lUr. Moore, or for anyboay else they thought proper. ° 

at alf ^ ^ element ?— I cannot see it in that light 

COO"' you applied to enter the commission of the peace 1— Never. 

^j 9 o- you not 5 — iSio. 

2394, Did anybody on your behalf ?— I believe they did 

knSf^'of m^ oCk:™let? ^ ^ 

vo4'^i\teFriday 1^“ dS"' 

2398. At 
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2398. At tlie time when you had the intention to come to vote on the 
Friday you were aware, were you not, of all that had taken place at the 
nomination ? — Perfectly. 

2399. Notwithstanding all that you had been aware of on the Tuesday 

Wednesday, and Thursday, you had intended, unless you had been prevented by 
this telegi-aphic message, to go to Drogheda ? — Yes. ^ 

2400. And to vote Yes ; but I was aware of this also : that on the 
withdrawal of Mr. Moore from the contest all the violence ceased, and the 
efforts that had been made to get up tliis tumult were then used to keep it 
down, because the object was effected. 

2401. Immediately on Mr. Moore’s withdrawal the tumult ceased?— Not 
immediately ; it took a good deal of the elements of persuasion to put down the 
storm which had been raised. 

2402. Captain Moore resigned on the Wednesday evening, did he not?— 
Yes. 

2403. On the Thursday and Friday was not Drogheda perfectly tranquil ?— 
I do not know ; I was not there ; but I have heard it was. 

2404. Who is this Rev. Mr- Hughes of whom you have spoken? — He was 
formerly a curate in the parish of Drogheda. 

2405. Does he reside in or near Drogheda now ?— He does. 

2406. Has he any connexion at all with Drogheda ?~I am not aware of any 
connexion that he has with it. 

2407. Or with Mr. M'Cann ? — I cannot tell about his connexion with Mr. 
M‘Cann. I know that he has influence in Drogheda from his long residence 
in it. 



Re-exammed by Mr. Slade. 

2408. I suppose Mr. M'Cann and his party do not profess to have the whole 
sudy of Roman-catholics on their side? — I think it would be a very monstrous 
supposition if they do. 

2409. But that is their line of argument, according to my learned friend ; 
your experience teaches you the contrary ? — Yes. 

2410. And that there are several Roman-catholics, as well those of im- 
portance and influence as others, who are opposed to Mr. M'Cann on political 
grounds ? — No doubt that is the fact. 

2411. Do you believe, from what you witnessed, that they were deterred 
from exercising their franchise properly, and from acting on their opinions, by 
the scenes of violence and intimidation which occurred in the streets of 
Drogheda r — I have not the slightest doubt upon the subject ; they all admit 
they have been intimidated, unquestionably. 

2412. In your opinion, were any of these Catholics coerced into voting for 
Mr. M'Can n ?— I have heard they were : I do not know it of my own knowledge ; 
some of them have expressed themselves so to me ; that they had voted con- 
trary to their wish, and that they voted merely to protect themselves fi'om the 
violence that was apparently exercised against them. 

2413. Upon what do you found your opinion ‘that the same influence was 
used to allay the tumult after Mr. Moores retirement as was had recourse to 
to excite it jjreHous to his retirement ? — On that subject I can only say what 
I have heard ; that endeavours were made by clergymen and others to allay the 
ferment. I did not see it practised myself, but I heard it. 



Examined by the Committee. 

2414. You say that you applied to Mr. Derenzy for protection ? — I did. 

241 5. You applied to him, in fact, twice ? — I did. 

24 \ 6. And he gave you no protection ? — On the first occasion he gave me no 
protection. I could not come near the door. I was assailed in a similar 
manner, and he looked on quietly j he saw these ruffians, and he might have 
cleared them away if he had thought proper, but he did not do so. On the 
second occasion I applied to him to send protection to Mr. Brodigan, and he 
did send protection to him, and brought him over. 

255 — Sess. 2. M3 ' 2417. Did 
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2417. Did Mr. Derenzy give you any reason on the first occasion why he 
could not give you protection ?— No, he gave me no answer ; he seemed to take 
the thing very quietly ; though he was suffering himself he said nothing I 
know It was very easy to prevent the tumult that was made ; if any effort had 
been made there was .sufficient force for the purpose. 

2418. Did he refer you to any superior authority ? — No. 

_ 2419. Did he say auj'thing that implied that he had no authority to stop the 
noUu| r— ^'o; I know of my own knowledge that the entire authority was 
vested in him by the sheriff ; I know he had the authority of the high sheriff in 
the town exclusively. ^ 

2420. Do you think that if the force at hand had been properly used there 
would have been any danger, from what you saw ?-I have no doubt that a great 
deal of the tumult might have been quieted if the authority had been exercised 
in a proper manner. 



E. Athins 07 i, Esq. 
u.s. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Power. 

2421. Are you a subscriber to tliis petition ?-I am, and I felt it my duty to 
be so. I think it is an imperative duty on any man who loves liberty to take 
SSuft That 4 to exercise their elective franchise without 

irlo c; “'1 1 have no other object in subscribing to it. 

^^-4—. Mr, 5iiidc.] Tours is not a very large subscription, I believe (— 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Edward Atldnsm, Squire, m.d. was called in ; and, having been sworn, was 
tiXamined by Mr. Slade, as follows : 

2423. ARE you a Magistrate of Drogheda ?— Yes. 

2424. And a voter r — Yes. 

2425. Have you been long a resident in Drogheda i— About 34 years 

242b. In what street do you dwell i^In WeS-street. ’ 

samtrt’relt dwells ?-Tes, he also dwells in the 

I am'^' ^bquainted with constituency of Drogheda b-Yes, 

^2429. Did you go over the lists with Mr. Jordan and Mr. Mayne >-I 
the prospects of success which Captain Moore had? 

overlhm car July ofttexL^ fe Saturday and the Tuesday ?-We went 

wari^e-resukr-S resSt olthat wa^t"^ Tf “ ^ tvhat 

would have, a majority of ttaeen I0 a“ 

thelMcony'o/XToteVwfe^^^ “T'™® took place from 

M‘Canu?-N“ Inever e tlmr hlT ““™ttee-room of Mr. 

I may state that I was aW comSw“® T a™ there ; 

attending to the arrangements for the “°mmittee-room 

committee. ran^ements tor the election; I was one of Mr. Moore’s 

hadteti gofrp^SeM^^^^^ T I?’* -y^hiiig that 

or no ; my. friend may ask you iftlt"™ ^ 

dayt£!l "Obtain Moore to the Tolsey on the nomination 

timtf'fw’lraSlrloLltr^^^^^ at the 

wouldbe there, from the temper of the peopMn t£ to™ 

2438. Was 
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2438. Was that with reference to what you saw or what you heard? — ^With E. Atkinson, Esq., 

reference to both what I saw and heard. m. d. 

2439. Did what you saw agree with what you had heard ? — ^Yes ; I was 

witness to a very violent attack upon Mr. Moore’s committee-room. ^ August 1857. 

2440. When was that; the night before the nomination? — That was the 
night before the nomination. 

2441. When you were there ?— I was there with several other gentlemen on 
the committee, and the hall door was forced by the mob, and they succeeded in 
getting as far as the foot of the stairs, when we were obliged all to turn out and 
use our best efforts to get them out. 

2442. Which you succeeded in doing ? — We succeeded after asevere struggle 
in doing it ; and then the mob attacked the house, smashed the windows with 
large stones, and then discontinued for some time. Mr. Jordan and myself 
then wrote an order to the sub-inspector of police, desiring him to bring a force 
tO protect the house ; we were obhged to send a messenger with tiiat order 
over a wall, into an adjoining yard of a house that opened into West-street, and 
thus the messenger escaped the violence of the mob outside ; we waited for some 
time in expectation that protection would arrive, and none came ; the mob 
continued to smash the house, and then I resolved at considerable risk, with 
Mr. Mayne, to go out and endeavour to obtain protection. 

2443. You, as a magistrate ? — I, as a magistrate. 

2444. Where were the police ? — We went out, and the police were a few 
perches down from the house, a very large force. 

2445. Allowing all this?— Allowing ^ this. I asked for the inspector in 
command, and a young man came forward, and said he was the person. I said 
I am a magistrate of the borough, and I call t^pon you to give me a force to 
protect that house that you see destroying ; he said, “ I will not obey the orders 
of any person but the stipendary magistrate.” I then told him again that I was 
a magistrate, and that I would report his conduct to the Castle, and 1 tinned 
and went off; and in a few minutes I saw, I believe by the order of Captain 
Derenzj', a force going up towards the place, and driving off the mob. 

2446. This was on the night before the nomination?— On the night before 
the nomination, as far as my memory serves me, about 10 o’clock ; between 9 
and 10 o’clock. 

2447. You say you remained in the committee-room on the day of the nomi- 
nation ; do you remember Captain Moore and his party returning from the 
nomination? — Yes; Captain Moore and his pai’ty returned from the nomina- 
nation, and we then went over the register. 

2448. Was anything stated to j'ou by any of the party as to what had taken 
place in the Tolsey House? — Yes ; they gave me a detail of the scene, the tur- 
bulence and violence that there was, and I saw Mr. Jordan with very visible 
marks of what he had gone through. 

2449. observe marks upon the coats and persons of those gentle- 
men which corroborated their statement?— I did. 

2450. You were going on to state something? — The committee assembled, 
and Mr. Jordan and I made our report of our second revision of the burgess 
roll or voters’ roll, with such additional information as we had obtained from 
the previous one, and after knocking off some votes, which Mr. St. George 
Smith, the chairman, wished to have done, we had a clear majority of upwards of 
40, and then the question arose, should we attempt to go on in the then dreg- 
ful excitement ; and although the committee were unanimous in the conviction 
that Captain Moore must succeed if adequate protection was afforded, Mr. St. 

George Smith and a majority of the committee said tl>at he could only succeed 
by the loss of life, and that they would not persist under those circumstances. 

Mr. Smith said he could never appear in the town ^ain if he went on, and if 
lives were lost. Mr. Jordan and myself were for going on even at that risk ; but 
the majority of the committee decided the contrary. 

2451. Although you v\ere, with Mr. Jordan, of opinion that Mr. Moore might 
have gone on even at that risk, do you think the majority were justified iu the 
opinion they formed that loss of life would have been the result? — I do, and 
I am now very glad that the majority decided against me. ^ 

2452. Thereupon I suppose the address was prepared and issued, m which 
'Captain Moore announced his intention to retire, and his reasons for so doing ? 

255— Sess. 2. M 4 —Yes, 
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n. Aiki^n, E,q„ Yes, and a letter was written to Mr. M'Camrby Captain Moore, announcing 

oan”™ ^te™Qnation to retire, for the reasons that would be stated in that 

3 August 1857. withdrew, and that his reasons for so doins- 

would appear m an address to be published the next morning, as well as mf 
memory serves me, or in a short time. ° 

-M53- Is that the addi’ess (showing the Witness a printed placard) }~—Ye!i 

[The folhwing Placard was put in 

determining that Captain Moore should’JS:e^^''' ^ ™“etliately on our 

statedi his iSer Aat lie rttiS'^s ^-Captain Moore 

to be published. wear in an address 

“«■: ^™ter?-Yes. 



aau wiio aiierwards roted for Mr MTSrm r .vxoore, 

a very old and respectable gentleman Cnioni F ^ 

principles all his Efc ; he S “rSwi Me “ ““ “f Conservative 

Mr. M'Cann, and he aft™rds toU mTth^ commttee and he voted for 
to or from the railway, I know not which bv a Zb “*/ ™7 either 
him about. He is an old feeble man, and he sS? °1 'tlto knocked 

S:U“fracLf aim ^ °ptSect mylefr 

d^sfnSintfrgtSt^^^ 

agent to Mr. Erodigan. — I do ; he was conducting 

inhtf°ow“hor.“'“^‘“”®‘’““ butlafte^ards saw him 

at the W ™TeZto auZs^wfre is “ ^ 1* right arm 

contusions over his body i he has a lame few f several severe 

wgsi'eadfnlly bruised, and probablX comS^^^^ 

extent of the injurj- when I tell them thM w / °f *be 

stated that that w,. the r^sZ w“did™ttr Mr. M.C^nn’^''''”" 

fet fw of losing custom°tf “thev did Z “ZsmZ ^'Cana 

Mr. M'Cann told me so. ' ' ^ke voters who voted for 

2464. Do 
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2464- know of your own knowledge that they vote for Mr. M'Cann 

k tot ftey did“° ‘old me .,0, and the impression on my mind 

2465. Mr. Did any voter teU you, shortly before or shortly after 

Totmg, that he voted for Mr. M‘Cann from the fear of losing custom ?— 

Mr. Power objected to the question. 

Mr. Slade was heard against the objection. 

The Committee decided in favour of the objection. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Power. 



2466. I believe you are a strong opponent of Mr. M'Cann’s ?— If you sneak 

as a political opponent, I was. ^ ^ 

2467. Your personal feeling is not very kind towards him?— I have no 
unkind personal feeling towards him. 

2468 You were a candidate for the mayoralty, and did not get it?-I was 
a candidate, and had a majority of votes pledged to me ; and Mr. M‘Cann 
interfered, and got a man to break his promise, and I was defeated by a majority 



2469. You were on Mr. Moore’s committee 1—1 was 

2470 And you went through the register and tile ' canvass ? -No ; I went 
through the register. 

247 1 . Have you not got that register here ? — No. 

2472. As you were coming to give evidence of the result of the canvass why 
did you not bring the register to show what was the result you expected 

I did not know anything of it. ^ 

2473. Where is the register that you had in the committee-room hy which 
yon made up the number? — I do not know ; I presume Mr. Mayne has it. 

2474. Was it marked?— There were certain marks on it by which we indi- 
cated the parties to vote. 

2475. Give me the numbers that you considered would vote for Mr. Moore ? 

— I think 648 was the gross number on the register ; but a good number of 
those persons had died, or left, and there were some double entries, reducing- 
the number somewhat. ° 

2476. How many? — I should say there were 10 or 12. 

2477. What is the total number on the register you made out available as 
voters for Captain Moore ?— I could not tell at the present time. 

2478. Do you not know that out of the 633, taking off the 10, Mr. McCann 
polled at the election 350 ? — I heard he did. 

2479. Can you give the names to the committee, or show how you made 
out that you would have been 50 ahead? — We went over the register verj' 
carefully after the canvass ; before the canvass was fuRv carried out, and after 
it was. 



2480. Did you mark the register? — Yes ; we put marks to enable us, when 
we came to an individual we knew would support Mr. Moore, I think, for the 
word “ for they put the letter “ f,” and when, the word was “ against ” they 
put ‘-a." 



• 2481. Where is that register which you so marked ?— I do not know. 

2482. When did you do it? — Ou the night before the nomination. 

2483. Who had that register last ? — I do not know. 

2484. Did you make any inquiries about it before you came here ? — None. 
Did you know you were going to be asked about the chances of Mr. 

Moore’s success ? — 1 knew this morning that I should be asked upon that point, 
but not till this morning. 

2486. Was not your evidence taken at Drogheda ? — No. 

2487. Were you in communication witii the local agent at Drogheda? — 
1 was. 



2488. Have you not been constantly in communication with him in reference 
to this petition — Not constantly. 

255 — Sess. 2 . - N 2489. Are 
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2489. Are you a contributor to the expenses of this petition r — I am ; I was 
desirous, if possible, to retain the freedom, of election and my rights as a British 
subject, and that was my reason, and my only reason, for contributing. 

2490. You have been examining into these 350 ; tell the Committee whether 
you have gone through any calculation, or can show names of any persons 
who voted for Mr. M‘Cann who promised Mr. Moore ? — I can ; there are 
many. 

2491. Give me the names? — I looked over the poll-books to-day, and I 
think, as far as myjuclgment would go, there are from 56 to 58. 

2492. Have you a list of them ? —1 made an extract from the poll-books. 

2493. Give me a list of those who you say had promised Mr. Moore, and 
since that have voted for Mr. M’Cann ? — John Rowland, 

2094. Is he here? — Not that I am aware of. Thomas Verdou, he promised 
myself to vote for Mr. Moore. 

2495. Is he here? — No, not that I know of. 

2496. Committee.'] Are the names of the persons you now read, the names of 
persons who promised Mr. Moore and voted for Mr. M‘Cann? — some of the 
persons are persons who promised me to vote for Captain Moore, and others are 
people I knew from their political feelings, would have voted for him. 

2497. Did they subsequently vote for Mr. M'Cann r— Yes ; Mr. Rowland was 
very soundly beaten in the public streets, and then he voted for Mr. M'(.)ann. 
He was beaten before Mr. Moore’s retirement in the public streets, and after 
Mr. Moore’s retirement he voted for Mr. M'Cann. 

2498. Is Verdon here?— Not to ray knowledge. 

2499. Is it Thomas Verdon or Nicholas Verdon? — Thomas Verdon. 

2500. Go on ? — John Usher. 

2501 . Is he here ? — Not that I know of. 

2.502. Go on r — ^William Smith. John Shackleton did not promise me to vote 
for Mr. Moore, but I know he is a Conservative. 

2503. Did you canvass him ? — No. 

2504. Do you know anybody who canvassed him? — I have heard that Mr. 
St. George Smith canvassed him. Patrick Rogers. 

2505. Did you canvass him? — ^Yes. 

2506. Did he promise you to vote for Mr. Moore ? — He did. 

2507. Is he here? — I do not know. 

2508. Well?— John Owens. 

2508*. Is he here ?— Not that . I know of. William Sully ; John Stewart. 

2509. Are they here, either of them?— No, not to my knowledge-; John 
Stewart came all the way from the county of Donegal, more than 100 miles, to 
vote for Captain Moore. 

2510. Has he come 300 or 400 miles here? — I do not know ; he came to 
vote for Captain Moore, and he afterwards voted for Mr. M'Cann. Richard 
Robert Rowland, be was beaten most violently before Captain Moore retired, 
and he voted for Mr. M'Cann. 

2511. Did you see him beaten ? — Yes ; the committee-room windows were 
exactly opposite, nearly. Andrew Semple; Richard Richardson; Boyle Simpson. 

2512. Do you not know that John Owens was a member of Mr M'Cann’s 
committee ? — I do not. 

2513- You swear that you do not know that John Owens was a member and 
advertised as a member, of Mr. M'Cann’s committee ?— I do not know ; this is 
John Owens of Fair-street, and he promised me to vote for Captain Moore 

2514. 'ibis is the man, “John Owens”?— If that is John Owens of Fair- 
sti’eet, he did promise meto vote for Captain Moore. 

2515. Is there any other upon the register ?— I do not know 

2516. wm you swear he was not on Mr. M'Cann’s committee I will not 
swear it, certainly ; I do not know that that is the man. 

2.‘3i7. Goon? — Terence Riley. 

251 8. How many ai-c there ?-Pifty-sk ; here is one man named James 
ralconer ; he had promised me. 

25'9- You have got the two Sownes there?— No; this James Falconer came 
to me with tears m his eyes ; he is a harness maker ; and he came to beg me to 
ask the Conservative party to excuse him for having voted for Mr. M‘Cann ; he 
sain he had been compelled to vote for him. - 

2520. You had better put in the list ? — ^ 
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John Piowland. 
Thomas Vevdon. 
John Ash. 

William Smith. 

Jolin Shackelton. 
Pati'ick Rogers. 
Walter Kelly. 

John Owens. 

Robert Thompson. 
William Sully. 

John Stewart. 

R. R. Rowland. 
Andrew Semple. 
Richard Richardson. 
Boyle Simpson. 
Terence Reilley. 
Patnck O’ Brian. 
Michael Skelley. 
Joseph Price. 

James Watson. 
Thomas Collins. 
'I'homas Branigan. 
V. S. Crofton. 
Laurence Corten. 
Nicholas Coogan. 
Robert Cathcart. 
Thomas Callaghan. 
Thomas Blain. 

Mr. Hamilton. 



William Hoy. 

Henry Hull. 

George Hardman. 
James Faulkner. 
Bernard Devine. 

John Grendon. 

Edward Finlay. 

John Devine. 

William Fairtlough. 
Charles Eger. 

George Davies. 

Simon Duffy. 

John Donegan. 

Ralph Eccieston. 
Geoi'ge Ellis. 

Francis Donagh. 
Richard Muiliu. 
Patrick Mullen. 

James McKenna. 
James McCartney. 
Samuel Moore. 

Robert Nugent. 
Patrick M. Moore. 
Owen John McGough. 
Michael McGough. 
Edward McNamee. 
Thomas Moore. 
Thomas Nive. 



2521. Can you tell me whether any single one of those persons you have 
named is here as a witness? — Yes, Thomas Mcore. 

2522. Is he the only one ? — ^Yes; there is another. 

2523. The meahnan? — Yes ; and there is anotherman, Edward Finlay ; there 
may be more. 

2524. Did you vote yourself r — I did. 

2525. For whom r — For Mr. Brodigan. 

252f). Is he a Conservative ? — No ; he is a Liberal, and a man in whose prin- 
ciples I fully concur; to a considerable extent he is a gentleman by birth, 
education, and feeling. 

2527. Were you molested in going to the poll? — I was not ; I came down 
quietly, and went into tlie Tolsey and polled. 

2528. Everything was perfectly quiet? — So far as I saw then. 



Re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

2529. Did you observe that as soon as Captain Moore retired the state of 
the town was much quieter ? — On the evening previous to the nomination 
several parties, who had promised me to vote for Captain Moore, called upon 
me to say they were in fear and terror of their lives after the day of nomina- 
tion, the inteiwening day between that and the day of polling, the town lihe 
magic became quiet; 

2530. The real contest would have been between Captain Moore and Mr. 
M'C^n? — Yes. 

2531- Mr. Brodigan never had a chance? — I had better say that the 
Conservative party, and a great number of the Libei-als, being absorbed by 
Mr. M'Cann and Captain Moore, Mr. Brodigan’s chance was a very poor one. 

2532. As soon as Captain Moore retired the town was quiet ? — Not as soon ; 
but on the following morning, when the placard came out announcing his 
retirement, there was quietness. 

2533* There were no other meetings at which there was violence . Not that 
I know of ; 1 heard of some persons being beaten afterwards. 

2534. You say the canvass-book was made up before the canvass was 
255-"Sess. 2. N 2 * completed, 
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completed, and it was also looked over afterwards?— Mr. Jordan and I went 
over, about three days before the day of nomination, very carefully the list, 
and we called out those we thought wo\ild be opposed, and then when the 
result of this canvass was ascertained we went over it again. 

2535- Was the mode in which you did it this ; that the parties who canvassed 
were all then together, and as you came to the names of persons they were 
accounted for if you were able ? — Precisely. 

2536. And in that way you arrived at a majority of 40 or 50, or more, in 
favour of Captain Moore ? — Certainly. I myself thought the majority would 
have been more than 40, but they took off a certain number for con- 
tingencies. 

2537. And with respect to that list of 56 you put in before the Committee, 
many of those are persons you yourself had canvassed before ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Robert Morion was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Hodges, as follows : 

2538. ARE you an elector at Drogheda? — Yes. 

2539- Does your father reside there ? — No, he resides in Dublin. 

2540. Your father carries on a large business, I believe r — He does. 

254^* VTiat sort of business ? — Mealing business ; flour. 

2542. He has an extensive business there, has he ? — He has. 

2543. How long have you known Drogheda yourself? — ^I was bom there, 
and you may say never left it. 

2544. Did you support Captain Moore at the late election ?— No, I did not • 

but I intended doing so if he had gone to the poll. ’ 

2545- Were you present at any speeches that were made from the White 
Horse Inn r — 1 was. 

2546. Which was that, on the Tuesday or Monday evening ? — Both evenings. 
2547* ^^ 6 have heard from other witnesses that there were a number of 
persons in the balcony? — Yes. 

2548. Did you see, amongst otlier gentlemen, some priests there r— Yes. 

2549 How many priests did you see there on the Monday night?— I did not 
count them, but I should say about six. 

2550. Committee:] Are you yourself a Roman-catholic or a Protestant ?— 
A Protestant. 

Can you state to the Committee anything you remember 
the priests saying to the people on either of those evenings ? — Yes. 

2552. Which evening?—! do not recollect. 

2553- Who was the priest speaking ?~Father Montague. 

2554. Did you happen to be near when Mr. Jordan’s windows were destroyed > 

—Yes ; I was in the street at the time. ^ 

2555. Whatsortof amobwasthatr— It was very violent; the people did 

2556- Did you see them throwing stones ?— I did. 

Imow whether you are able to give any evidence upon the 
riifv whether the stones were thrown continuously, or whether 

thSiwaavery 

Aaer^/p^rnTtoorgiti 

Thme c^uldLTSraan 

that’youL^ the street they threw ?_The average-sized stones 

2562. Macadamised stones ?— Yes. 

2563. Was 
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2563. Was the conduct of the mob very bad?— As bad as it could be. 

2564. And you went away yourself? — I think I did. 

2565. How long did the excitement continue that night? — For more than 
two hours I saw it, but I went home. 

2366. Did you see any violence committed, except at Mr. Jordan's ?— No ; 
that was the only place. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

2567. How long did you stay in this excited mob ?— For more than an 
hour. 

2568. You are well known in Drogheda, are you not? — Yes, I am well 
known. 

2569. Have you got a scratch to show from this batUe of Drogheda ?— 
No. 

2570. You heard the priests, did you not ? — Yes. 

257 1 . Did they not complain that their religion had been denounced by some 
of the Conservative party as “ Idolatry ” ? — I did not hear that. 

2572. That the church missionaries had come and denounced tliem as 
“Idolaters ” ? — I did not hear that. 

2573* Eear it at the hustings? — I was not at the hustings. 

2574. You did not hear the priests say so? — No, I did not. 

2575* Y'ou read the Conservative newspaper, do you not? — Occasionally; it 
is not a very valuable one. 

2576. I am Sony you should have said that in the absence of the proprietor, 
who was here the other day ; did you vote on the Friday? — No. 

2577. Were you out on the Friday? — I was. 

2578. Was the town quiet ?— It was greatly excited ; but the people were 
quiet. 

2579. I suppose you might have gone up and voted if you had liked ?— There 
was only one person to vote for. 

2580. You might have made your choice between Mr. M'Cann and Mr. 
Brodigan ? — I think any person might have voted. 

2581. Did you hear the priests say it was an attempt to sell the town ? — No ; 
but I heard them say “If you vote for M‘Cann you vote for your God, your 
religion, and your priests.” 

2582. Did you hear the expression, “ They are selling the town ? ” — No. 

2583. Was something said about bribery ? — No. 

2584. About their reverting to the old practices of bribery ? — No ; I do not 
recollect it. 

2385. Have you not said it would be necessary to buy 80 voters to return a 
Conservative ? — No. 

2586. Did you not say so? — No. 

2587. Are you sure of that ? — Perfectly certain. ‘ 

2588. Did you say how many it would require? — No; nor I do not know. 
I did not take any part in the last election at dl. 

•2589. You knew something about tlie freemen, did you not ? — Not one. I 
do not know the freemen in the town. 

2590. Were you in the town on the Thursday? — I was. 

2591. Were you at your business, as usual? — Yes. 

2592. Were the shops all open? — ^The shutters were up in a good many of 
them at 10 o’clock. 

2593. On what day ? — On the Thursday. 

2594. Were those in the houses where the windows had been broken ? — Near 
there. 

2595. On the Friday were the shops open for business as usual? — They were. 

2596. And you would have had no difficulty in voting? — Not the slightest. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



255 — Sess. 2. 
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JEinlay. 



1 August 1857. 



St. George Smith, 
Esq. 



3 August 1857. 



Edward Finlay was called in ; and, hawing been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Hodges, as follows : 



2597- WHAT are you by business ? — A whitesmith by trade. 

2598. Are you a voter for Drogheda ? — Yes. 

2599. At the last election, previously to the Tuesday before the election 

who did you promise to vote for ? — For Mr. Moore. ' 

2600. Are you a Roman Catholic?—! am. 

2601. What day was it that you promised to vote for Mr. Moore; do you 
recollect whether it was Saturday, or Monday, or Tuesday?— I believe it was 
either Monday or Tuesday. 

2602. After that did any person call upon you ? — There did. 

2603. Who was that; who called upon you?— Young Mr. M‘Cann came to 
my house, and left word for me to go to his tally-room, and I went so. 

2604. Is that the son of the Sitting Member ? — Yes. 

2605. Did you go to Mr. McCann’s committee-room?— I did. 

2606. What night was that ?— I think it was on Tuesday night. 

2607. Was it after you had promised Mr. Moore ?— I was promised to Mr 
Moore at the time. 



260S. What induced you to go to the committee-room when the message 
was left for you? — For my own protection I went. ° 

2609. Wliat do 3'ou mean by saying it was for your own protection ?— The 
protection that I consider is, that I considered that my place and myself was in 
danger ; my person and my place was in danger. 

— Yes°' to tte committee-room ? 

2611. When you went to the committee-room, did you see any persons there? 

M i Thomas, the two sons of the 

Sithng Member, Mr. M Cann ; they asked me if I would vote for their father. 

tleman ™ ^ myself to any gen- 

2613. After yon had had this conversation with these two young gentlemen 
w here d id you go then?-I consider one of the committee says to me, “ays 



2614. WJo was that ?— A gentleman of the name of Mr. Long 
drink!”' * tesay?-He says, « Here is an order for 5 ». worth of 

the gciftleman who gave it to you in the committee-room with 

e othei 5,eutlemen.' — He was in the committee-room when he heard me 
explain myself, and then wailced down stairs and gave me the order." 



[Adjourned to Monday, at Twelve o’clock. 



Lunce 3® die Axigusti, 185/. 



a George S.oith, Esq., was called in; and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Bodges, as follows : 

-I did.' ^ Section at Drogheda r 

anl Am hr^rSy tngole“™®'’'‘’'‘ " ’-I may say all my life. 

as t“-rfoTa1onVrimf “““ --Cartainly ; 

2620. Have you known Drogheda for the last 60 years i-Indeed I have. 

2621, Previously 
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2621.. Previously to the late elcctior. bad you intended to support a gentleman 
of Conservative principles ? — Certainly. 

2622. And did you find that some of the Liberal party also were disposed to 
assist in returning a gentleman of those principles r — Some of the respectable 
people of the Liberal party offered their assistance. 

2623. And ultimately was Captain Moore brought forward as a candidate ? — 
He was. 

2624. Was Captain Moore at all connected with Drogheda? — Me was so far 
connected with Drogheda that he is closely related to my son-in-law, and of course 
I gave him my support. 

2625. Are those the Montgouierys ? — The Montgomerys. 

2626. Therefore he was not a stranger altogether to you ?— Certainly not ; I bad 
known him when he was very young. 

2627. Do you know whether Captain Moore had been sometimes in the habit 
of visiting the Montgomerys- — He was when he was young. 

2628. When he arrivetl In the borough, did you accompany him on his canvass 
on the Saturday ? — T did. 

2629. What sort of a reception did he meet witii from the electors ?— Most 
favourable. 

2630. Did you resume the canvass again on the following Monday? — I did, 
or we did. 

2631. And what was the result of your canvass on that day ? — If anything, it 
was still more favourable than it was on the Saturday. 

2632. How was Captain Moore received by the people, the non-electors, on 
the Saturday and on the Monday ? — On the Saturday and Monday he was very 
well received indeed ; we never received the least insult ; on the contrary, we were 
very well received. 

2633. ascertain that he was well received by the non-electors ? — 
We were cheered going through the streets. 

2634. At that time there was no symptom of any riotous disposition among the 
people? — Not the least in the world. 

2635. Did you go through the register after the canvass for the purpose of 
seeing bow he stood in point of numbers ? — Some gentlemen, by my request, went 
through the register, and drew out three lines, one for, one against, and one doubt- 
ful ; and I took a vast deal of trouble in going over it to ascertain how we 
stood. 

2636. You went over it, did you ? — I did. 

2637. And did you examine that list for the purpose of ascertaining whether, 
as far as your knowledge went, it was correct? — I did. 

2638. What was the result of the examination of the list on the Monday? — 
The result of the examinaiiou was very favourable. 

2639. Did you consider Captain Moore’s chance of success as being good ? — I 
thought it was past doubt. 

2640. In point of fact, had Captain Moore the support of a certain section of 
the Liberal party? — He had. 

2641. Roman-catholic gentlemen of influence? — Roman- catholic gentlemen 
who bad influence, and also Roman-caiholics who had some regard for me, and 
who promised Captain Moore. 

2642. I believe you yourself have considerable influence in the borough ; you 
and your family? — I flatter myself I have. 

2643. On the following Tuesday did you observe any difference in the state of 
the borough ? — A very material difference indeed. 

2644. Anil how was it on the Wednesday ? — Worse again. 

2645. Will you shortly state, if you please, what you observed, which you 
describe as being a change in the condition of the borough ? — The change was so 
great that I couiil not venture to introduce Captain Moore to the remainder of the 
constituency, a great number at any rate j I'could not venture out where I saw 
the immense crowd, that was in the town ; when I saw theth going to one part of 
the town, I generally took advantage of it, and went out to the suburbs ; and there 
there were some of the .electors I had not called on before, and I introduced 
Captain Moore to them. 

- 2(146. .ChwjmiWee.]: Was that on the Wednesday, or the Tuesday? — It was on 
the Tuesday. 

255—§e8s. 2. ' ' ' N 4 ' ' ■ 2647. Mr. 
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2647. Mr. Hodges,'] At the time when these disturbances began, had you 
finished the canvass?— We had not finished the canvass at that time. 

2648. Do I understand you to say, that in going out to continue the canvass 
you met with interruptions ? — ^We met with interruptions, certainly. 

2649. Could you then pass through the streets as you would on the Saturday 
and Monday r — I would have been very sorry to try the experiment. 

2650. You would have been sorry to try and go through the streets? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2651- Why ? — Because I knew it was an impossibility ; the crowd was so great, 
and the excitement was so great, that 1 would not consider it safe to do so. 

2652. On the Wednesday morning did you go to the town-hall, to the nomi- 
nation ? — I did. 

2653. About what o’clock was it when you went to the court-house ? — I cannot 
exactly say the time ; I went to our committee-room first of all, and went down 
from the committee-room, which was very close to the court-house; we went 
there, I should say, about a quarter of an hour or so prior to the appointed time. 

2654. What was the state of things outside the court-house when you arrived ? 
— Oh, indeed, it was very bad. 

2655- Was there a large crowd? — Very large, indeed. 

2656. Were there any police there ? — The police were there ; some of them. 

2657. About how long do you think you were waiting before you were 
admitted? — I should say, from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour. 

26,58. And what was going on during that time?— There was terrible excite- 
ment; there was a great deal of rioting going on, but I happened to be in the 
crowd, and could not see what was going on, but I heard it. 

2659. There was a violent disturbance, was there ? — A great uproar. 

2 d 6 o. Did you wait there until the mayor came down and opened the Town 
Hall door? — I did. 



2661. Wl you state your recollection of what occurred when the door was 
opened ?— When the mayor came down, he either opened the door himself or «ave 
the key, I cannot say which, to a person to open ; there was a way made forlim 
to come thmugh the crowd, and he had the key with him, and he either opened 
the door himself or handed the key to a person, I cannot say which; but as soon 
as the door was opened there was an immense rush, and in that rush I was 
actually carried in. 

2662. When you got into the Town Hall, what was the slate of things there ? 

Ihe lush was so great that it took a considerable time before anything could be 
done in the way of nomination. 

2663. I do not know if you can give us information upon the point; do you 
know whether there were two lots of people let in, or whether they all went in 
with one rush ?— I cannot say from my own knowledge ; but I believe, to the 
best of my belief, that there was first of all a considerable number let in; and that 
the police then, after the court was pretty well crowded, hindered others from 
coming in. 



2664. Then ultimately did the others come in ?-The sheriff was applied to to let 
the people m ; I happened to be near the sheriff, and the sheriff called out to the 
police to allow the people in, and the place was densely crowded after that. 

Su” ^ ™ crowded ?— Very mucE indeed. 

2666. Who was proposed first?— Mr. M'Cann was proposed first. 

t- I speeches made by his proposer and seconder ? 

— Very attentively ; as I did myself. 

—I did’ thereupon afterwards come fonvard to propose Captain Moore ? 



^ ?-Worse than I expected, 

some nf * with Mr. M'Cann ?-There were 

^xc^pt ^ 

2671, He seconded Mr. M‘Cann Yes, he seconded him. 

voutee Mrlo H°“ Speak and to propose Captain Moore, did 

you see Mr. Joidan come forward to second him ? I did 

2673. What sort of treatment did Mr. Jordan'receive r-Very bad indeed, 

T 1 °”® attempting to be heard, do yon recollect''— 

I cannot say ; he « as on his legs for some timl. ^ recollect . 

2675. Did 
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T ‘0™ 1—1 did not observe it • 

I heard ot ,t, but I was not aware of it, because he rather separated from 
when he was obliged to retire. ^ 

2676. How long was this violence going on in the town hall altogether- were 
you there an hour or two after the storm bad commenced ?-Do you mean Se 
Violence m the town hall ? ^ 

-rioknct. adjourned it was nothing but a scene of 

2j,s. Wo, it of a nature to terrify you ?_WelI, I was very glad to get oat of 

room ?-i°did.^'““ oommittee- 



2680. Commtoe ] There was a great disturbance in the hall ; did vda see any 

ns no! ™e™ m;' -- -chShini', bu'E 

2681. If tliere had been any considerable quantity of stones thrown you would 

qrntirthro,™; ““'d have been a considerable 

No something about an inkstand ; that you did not see ?— 

thatt-I = y™ d‘d "ol see 



2684. Mr. fSufges.] Were you in a position where you could really see what 
wS mt'ar.hTtl™- ■ '■“ ’'^PP<=“d he 

I 

dates?— I cM anything of an inkstand being thrown at one of the candi- 

2657. I was calling your attention to the slate of the crowd, after you left the 

town hall, when you went to the committee-room ; were the people then in an 
excited state r — Very much so. ^ 

2658. Were you insulted and abused on your way to the committee-room;— 
1 cannot say that I was abused, but I was insulted. 

2680. Did you go with the rest of the party ?— I did. 

2690. In the cohrae of that evening, you, being the chairman of Captain Moore’s 
comimltee, did you and the other gentlemen of the committee consider what was 
the proper course for Captain Moore to take under the circumstances ?— That is 
atter the nomination. 

2691. Yes?— We did. 

2692. After discussing the matter among yourselves, did you make a renresen- 
tation to Captain Moore upon the subject? — I did. 

2693. VVill you state the nature of that communication?— The nature of that 

communication was 



. Committee.'] Was iliis as chairman of the committee, or as a private 

individual r— I made the communication by the direction of the committee • we 
consulted m the committee-room prior to my making the communication to 
^aptain Moore. I made a communication to Captain Moore to this eflect,— that 
rom the excited state of the town, and from the different depredations that were 
committed on both person and property, I, as liis chairman, would advise him to 
Withdraw; I told him further, that I was afraid, that if he persevered, life 
would be lost, and that from the position I held in the town (and I am obliged, 
rom my occupation, to be in the town almost every day) I could never enter°the 
town again if life was lost. ■> 

2695. And was that your conviction at the time r — That was my own convic- 
tion at the time, and ibe more I think of it the more I am persuaded that I acted 
& prudent part in the advice I gave. 

2696. I believe that an address was then issued by yourself to the electors 
explaining Ihe grounds upon which Caplain Moore had retired ? — It was. , 

2097. pgued by you } — I have it in my pocket, if j'ou would like to see it. ; 

2b9b. If -you have the original, you may produce it. (The witness produced a 
printed placard.) - , ^ J J y k f 

2699. Committee^ Is that an address in wdiicb you stated that the reasons for 
255 Sess. 2 . O Captain 
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Captain Moore’s retirement would be communicated to the public in a subsequent 
address ? — No ; tbis was the address that was issued. 

2700. Mr. Hodges.'] Did yoii also communicate to the chairman of Mr. M‘Cann’s 
committee that Captain Moore intended to retire ? — Captain Moore himself wrote 
a note at my suggestion to Mr. M‘Canu. 

2701. Coimnitteei] To the chairman of Mr. M'Cann’s committee? — No, to 
Mr. McCann’s committee ; we thought it right be should do it. 

2702. Mr. Hodges.] When you came to this determination, you and the 
committee to recommend Captain Moore to retire, had any change taken place 
in the register so far as regards the promises that Captain Moore had received ? 
— None in the world. 

2703. Then did you at the time you retired entertain the same idea with 
respect to his chance of success as before?— Quite the same, provided we should 
be able to bring up our voters; but from the excited state of the town, and the 
intimidation, I saw it was utterly impossible ; I may just as well mention that 
there is a good number of the electors living from a mile and a half to three 
miles off, in the environs of the town, and that it would be impossible to brinrr 
those men in without having a very'large force to protect them. • 

2704. Some of the voters would have to travel as much as two miles to come 
to the poll, and you thought that in tlie excited state of the town it would be 

impossible to bring them in without a very strong force to protect them ? Yes • 

will you allow me to state something further? * 

2 705. If it touches on the question ?— Several of the electors who had pro- 
mised to vote for Captain Moore, told me afterwards that they thought we acted 
a most prudent part, as they themselves would have hesitated about comin-^ up 
to support him from the excited state of the town. ® 

2706. When was the handbill, which has been referred to, published ; on the 

Thursday morning I believe it was published on the Wednesday evening • it is 
dated Wednesday. '' ° ’ 

2707. I understand you to say that it was not Captain Moore who proposed 
to retire, but that he retired on receiving a recommendation to do so from his 
committee ? — It was from the communication he received, 

2705. He put himself entirely in the hands of his committee Completely so 

2709, And acceded to your recommendation ?— Yes. 

vvhether you are able to state to the Commitee what the 
state of the town was on the Thursday and Friday ; were you in the town yourself? 

i did go into the town, and then it was completely quiet to what it had been • 
I may say I went to our committee-room and I was not insulted ’ 

‘j'® ““'owrament of the eleclion was the real' contest between 
Ml. M Gann and CapUm Moore r— The real contest was between them • there 
IS no doubt about that. " 

recommended by the committee with any view to a 
petition .-Certainly not; we never dreamt of a petition at that time ^ 

2714- it had not reference to a petition ?— Not at all 

forX®'hJ?Can?^!^^id“e,Irar voted 

2717- Have you eoaversed with them ?— I have. 

2718. Can you state from the result of your conversations with .a. 

gi-ounds upon which they had voted for Mr. M'Cann ? ™ “ * 

Mr. P/iiwi objected to the question. 

Mr. Hodges was heard against the objection. 

The objection was allowed. 

2719. You did not vote yourself?— I did not. 

• these voters after they came from volinv ’—Not 

immediately alter coming from voting. ^ m irom voting .—Not 

spS aTr“the?i‘efns h' hear yon 

?lTt"ra „ew™Le^ “ y“".: I happen to know that there was a 

3 von evS’^b'^ fb P'i'-port'Dg to be a speech delivered by you; 

will yon erplam how it happened that a report appeared in the newspaper of a 

speech 
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speech wl.ich you are supposed to have made ?-I can explain it in this way ■ I 
had the outl.nes of the speech I mtended to make, and I requested of Mr Mime 
to give the outlines to the editor of the paper, which be did ; and from She 
made a speech, a great deal better one than I would have made ; but the outS 
or marrow of it was all right. uuuines 

ammiito.] Did you, in fact, make any speech?-! endeavoured to do 
one helrdTer'™ “ ‘ ^ 



St. George Sviitk, 
Esq. 

3 August 1857. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

2723. Were you ever at an English election when a Protectionist candidate 
tried to make a speech I never was at an English election in mv life 

2724. Yon never saw the dumb show there ; I think you are a corn merchant 
carrying on business at Drogheda? — I am. 

2725. So that you are a rival in trade as well as in politics, with Mr. M‘Cann 

I date say a very friendly one r-Mr. M‘Cann and I have always been on mosj 
friendly terms, and I hope to be so again. ■' ‘ 

2726. I hope I may say so without offence; I believe you have been a constant 

Orangeman and Conser^tive all your life ?-No, I never was an Orangeman" 

my life ; I have been a Conservative. gcuiau lu 

2727. When you attempted to address the people, Mr. M'Cann interfered and 
asked them to hear you, did he not? — He did. 

say it'L*J'oV"^“"“’ themP—Certainly, I must 

3729. The seconder, Mr. Jordan, was worse received than you > He was 

27^. A great deal worse received than you ?— A great deal ; in so far as 1 was 
only hooted and he was spat upon. 

— N?’l thl’uTnr" ^ • 

2732. Were you originally a party to Mr. Moore being brou»ht ; was it at 
your suggestion that he was invited to stand?— Mr, Moore brought a note of 
introduction to me ; and Mr. Moore, as I told yon before, was connected with my 
son-m-iaw, Mr. Monlgomeiy. ^ 

2^3. What is the connexion ?-I believe they are actually the same name ; he 
IS Alexander Montgomery Moore. 

2734- Are they cousins", or something of that kind i— They are cousins. 

2735. Was Mr. Mayne deputed to tiy to find a candidate ?— I am not aware 
that he was. 



2736. You kneiv nothing of Captain Moore coming, till he brought the note of 
introduction to you ? — I did not. 

273^ Was that on the Saturday before the election ?— I do not know whether 
It was Friday or Saturday. 

♦ AWAve who the Conservative candidate was 

to be ? — There were several that had been most anxious to come forward ; but we 
selected Mr. Moore as a man more connected with the town, and also as a man 
who we thought would do us credit. . 

2739. When you say you determined to bring Captain Moore forward, I want 
to know whether that determination was come to on the Saturday after he brought 
the letter of introduction to you; on the Friday or the Saturday?— I cannot 
charge my memory. 

2740. Previous to his bringing that letter of introduction to you, had there 
been any determination to bring him forward ? — Certainly not. 

2741 Who were the parties most prominent in getting a Conservative candi- 
date 5 Mr. Jordan, was he one? — Yes, he was. 

2742. Mr. Hammond ? — He was. 

2743- Yourself? — Yes, 

2744. Had you had meetings previous to the Saturday ? — Not as to the 
candidate. 

2745* As to having some candidate? — I really cannot charge niy memory 
now about Friday or Saturday. 

2746. Then, up to Saturday you were not aware who the Conservative candi- 
date was to be.? — I was not. , 

2747 ■ ■ Did you see any address of Captain Moore’s on the Saturday ? — Of course. 

2748* Are you sure r — Yes. 

255' — Sess, 2, O 2 2749. Was 
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2479. Was any address of his published in the paper? — I suspect it was; yes, 
on Saturday. His address is dated March the 28th. 

2750. Where do you reside ?— Within about an English mile of the town. 

2751. How did you come in on the Wednesday morning? — In the usual way 
I generally come ; the ordinary quiet way. 

2752. You walked in ? — I cannot say, but I generally do. 

2753. Did you walk in on the Tuesday morning ? — I rather think I did. 

2754. Did you walk in on the Thursday morning? — Indeed 1 might walk very 
well on the Thursday morning. 

2755 - It was quite quiet 1—1 am in a quiet part of the town ; my office is on 
the quay, and I can walk quietly along the Strand. 

2756. Do you recollect whether you walked out on the Tuesday and 
Wednesday ? — I cannot say exactly whether I did or not, but I think I did. 

2757* Was there any insult offered you, or was any attack made upon you 
iu walking in or out of the town on the Tuesday or Wednesday? — In going out 
of the town, certainly there was. 

2758. Which day? — I think it was Tuesday; I was obliged to send for an 
omnibus to one of the hotels; there was a party to dine with me, and a large 
party was got into the omnibus, and in that way we escaped pretty well ; we 
were certainlyhooted ; there is no doubt in the world about that. 

2759. that was when there were other gentlemen accompanying you? — Yes. 

2760. Was Mr. Jordan one of your dinner party ? — He was not. 

2761. Mr. Hammond? — He was not. 

2762. Mr. Verdon? — He was not; in short there were none but my own 
family, I may say, and Captain Moore. 

2763. Then you were hooted ?— We were. 

2764. Was that on the Tuesday or Wednesday ? — 1 think it was on the 
Tuesday. 

2765. How did you go out on the Wednesday ? — On the Wednesday we took 
a very good opportunity, when all the excitement was up at the upper end of the 
town, where all the speeching was going on, of slipping out. 

2766. But on your road, on you personally, was any attack made at all? — 
Certainly not 

2767. Were you awai-e, that during all this time, there was a company of 
infantry quartered close to the town ? — Indeed, I heard there were, but they were 
very far off. 

27S8. Were they a quarter of a mile from your committee ? — They were not 
very far from it. 

2769. Had you any communication with the commanding officer of that com- 
pany? — Certainly not. 

2770. Had you any with the commanding officer of the cavalry before you 
determined to retire ? — None. 

2771 1 Did you attempt to ascertain from either of those officers whether they 
could disperse the mob ? — I called with one of my nephews on the sheriff. 

2772. Had you any communication with either of the officers commanding the 
detachments of cavalry or infantry: — I had not. I do not think that the officers 
were the proper quarter to‘ apply to, because they must act on such occasions 
under authority. I called on the sheriff, and I told him there was a report come 
to me that the military were going to be withdrawn. 

2773* hat day was that? — My memory does not serve me. 

, 2774. Do you recollect whether it W’as the nomination day or not? — I think 
it was. 

p 775 - ■A.fter or before the nomination? — After the nomination; but it was 
prior to our making up our minds to withdraw Captain Moore. 

2776. Do you recollect what passed?— What passed when I called on the 
sheriff was this : the sheriff was in his son’s house ; I called on him, and when I 
called there I saw the stipendiary magistrate in conversation with the sheriff. I 
was not acquainted at the time with the stipendiary magistrate; but the sheriff 
introduced him to me, and I stated to the stipendiary magistrate that I had heard 
a report that the troops were to be withdrawn, and I told the sheriff that instead 
of the troops being withdrawn he ought to telegraph to the Government and get 
additional troops down, fot that from the great excitement that there was within 
the town it was iiupo.ssible that we could bring our friends up to the poll wthout 
having ample protection. 

2777. Committee.'^ 
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2777. Committee. ~\ When was that ? — On the Wedaesday. 

2778. After the nomination ? — After the nomination, and before the retire- 
meat. 

2779. Mr. PKm!.] The purport of jour visit to the sheriff was to prevent the 
troops being withdrawn ? — Yes. 

2780. Did you state to the stipendiary magistrate, at that time, that you could 
not get the voters up to the poll? — I stated so to the sheriff. There came up a 
report that young Mr. Smith was attacked in the street, and the stipendiary 
magistrate ran out immediately to see what was goiog on; the excitement wi 
very great. 

2781. Did you at all state to the stipendiary magistrate that you could not 
bring up the voters to the poll, or that you had any idea of withdrawino-?— I 
never siated that we had the least idea of withdrawing ; but I told the sheriff that 
it was out of the question, and that we could not get our men up unless we had 
protection. 

2782. Let me understand this ; before you, as chairman of the committee, came 

to the determination of withdrawing, did you communicate with the stipendiary 
magistrate, or with the sheriff, stating that you were about to do so ?•— I never 
mentioned the subject of our being about to withdraw, because it was not until 
after my interview with the sheriff that we came to the resolution of with- 
drawing. V 

27^3- Then, as I understand you, you determined to witlidraw without askino- 
the sheriff, the stipendiary magistrate* or the commanders of the detachment^ 
whether they could afford adequate protection to your voters in going to the poll? 
— I stated to the sheriff that we could not go on without protection. 

2784. Committee.l The purport of your communication to the stipendiary 
magistrate, and to the sheriff, was to induce them to cause the troops not to be 
withdrawn ? — Yes. 

2785. Did you desire them to afford, by the troops which thev had already 
there, any protection to your men?— You see this was on the Wednesdav ; the 
day of nomination ; the polling was not to take place until the Friday. What I 
stated was, that unless we had protection, it was out of the question that we could 
bring our men to the poll. 

2786. Did you say anything to the sheriff, or to the stipendiary magistrate, 
with regard to providing troops to bring your voters to the poll ? — I told them, 
that in place of having the troops withdrawn, unless there was an additional force, 
we could not possibly bring our men up. 

2787. Mr. Phinn.'] Did you propose any arrangement to the sheriff, the stipen- 
diary ma^strate, or the officers in command of the detachments, for the purpose 
of protecting your voters to the poll? — No ; I think that that was an arrangement 
that they should have made, and not me. 

2788. Had the infantry, up to the Weduesday, ever appeared in the streets? — 
I never saw them. 

2789. Did you ever apply for them ? — Indeed I did not; and I must tell you, 
further, that i did not know that they were there ; the company of infantry. 

2790. ^ How long had the infantry been quartered there; the company of 
infantry? — They had been quartered ; I thought you meant that there had been 
troops sent down on purpose. 

2791. No; how Jong had the infantry been quartered there? — A long time. 

2792. Six months or twelve months? — They had been there a considerable 
time. 

2793* Was not the officer in command of the infantry well known to the 
gentry in the town ? — I should say so. 

2 / 94 - He had been receiving their hospitality, and knew them ? — I dare say 
be had. 

2795. About the time of the election, who was the officer in command of the 
infaniry ? — I cannot tell you. 

279^* Do you know any officer attached to that company ? — If I were to hear 
the names I could tell you. 

2797. Do you know Captain M'Doiinell? — No, I do not. 

2798. You do not know him by name? — No. 

2799. there any damage done to the town hall ? — Not to my knowledge. 

2800. Was there a window broken? — There may have been several windows 
broken witiiout my knowledge. 

ssS—Sess. 2 . O3 2891. But 
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I 2801 . But to your knowledge was there a window broken, or a form destroyed ^ 
— Not to my knowledge. 

2802. Did you not get on to the platform with members of Captain Moore’s 
committee r — I did. 

2803. Had you any difficulty in getting on to the platform beyond what com- 
monly occurs in a rush : — I had some difficulty, and but for the people who 
made way for me I should have had very considerable difficulty. 

2804. But they did make way, and you had no great difficulty ? — They were 
generally people who had a respect for me. 

2805. persons who first got into the hall, were they not generally 
respectable residents in the town on all sides : — There were several of them. 

2806. Were there not 50 or 60 of the most respectable tradesmen and 
merchants of the town ?— I should say so. 

2807. And were they not in there five or six minutes at least, before the g’eneral 
public were admitted ? — 1 dare say they might have been. 

2808. Had they taken their places on the platform before the general body 
were admitted? — ^The fact is that all that was within my view was occupied 
almost immediately. 

2800. Immediately is a relative term; it may be five minutes or a minute? It 

was before the second rush was made ; but almost all within my view was occupied 
at once ; in short, before I got into my place, I may sav. 

2810. Each party took particular portions of the platform, did they not ? We 

had a very small proportion of it. 

281 1 . There is no doubt, is there, that as far as the non-electors are concerned 
Mr. M‘Cann was the popular candidate? — There is no doubt of that ; I acknow- 
ledge it. 

2812. You say that you were supported by a certain section of the Liberal 

party ; did above two or three Roman-catholic gentlemen come over to you ? 

Well, I should say there were more. 

2813. How many more? — I cannot exactly say. 

2814. Did you have anybody beyond Mr. Jordan, Mr. Verdon, and Mr. 
Hammond: can you mention any other gentlemen of influence or wei^du in the 
Roman-catholic party in the town? — As to influence and weight, they certainly 
were more influential than any otliers that came forward ; but vfe had a great many ' 
respectable Roman-catholics who promised to support us. 

2815. Will you mention any of them ? — Indeed I do not like mentioning- them, 

if you will e.Kcuse me. ® ’ 

2816. Committee.] Are you apprehensive of any mischief if you answer that 
question ? — I do not like to bring them into it. 

2817. We have bad several witnesses already who have told us plainly? 

Unless I had the list before me it would not be, in my opinion, right to be select- 
ing two or three individuals where there were a great number. * 

2818. Mr. Pkinn.] Mention any prominent tradesmen or persons of anythin^^ 
like, position?— There were several, but really and truly I cannot select them 
names. 

2819. Your reason then for not mentioning their names is, that you- do not 
recollect them ; is that so r— Partly ; if I recollected them I would state them, if 
I did not think it would be placing them in an unpleasant position, where they have 
not voted. 

2820. That is a discretion that the Committee must exercise, and not you ?— 
Com 7 mttee.] If you recollect them you ought to tell us. 

Witness.] I would rather not answer the question ; and I will tell you plainly 
why, if you will allow me. j t j 

2821. Mr. Phinn.] But I must ask you whether you have in your mind, at this 
moment, the name of anybody you would mention to us ?— I would name- 
CaptaiD Heeney, the captain of one of our steamers, 

2822. Are you a heavy shareholder in the company ?— I am. 

2823. And he is one of your servams, is he not ?— He is not my servant. 

2824. A servant of the company ? — He is very independent. 

steSs^^ ^ servant of the company?-- He is a captain of one of the- 

2826. Is he a servant of the company ? — He is. 

2827, Is 
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2827. Is he a connexion of Mr. Verdon^s ? — He is. 

2828. Is Mr. Verdon a director of the company? He is 

2829. And is Mr. Jordan a director of the company 'r— He is 

2831. What is he- — A publican. 

2832. Is not Mr. Riley a servant of your steam company ? — He is. 

2S33, Commttee.'] You say there were some Roman-catholic persons of position 
in the town, who promised Captain Moore -—Yes posiuon 

2834 You have given us three or four names, and besides those you have o-ivei, 

h it M^the firt'^tb M in giving ns those other nJmes. 
Is It not the fact, that although there were some there were not many ?— Beallv 

2835. Mr P/ih,n.] What I understand you to say is this, that these gentlemen 
having joined you, and having great induence in the town, would problbly have 

doubt of y™ ?— There Jnot a 

2836. You have known Drogheda since the election of 1 81 8 , 1 think ?— To be 
sure X have. 

'^^ 37 - You were a very active party at that election ?— I was. 

283b. ere you out of the way after that election ?— I was. 

^0 four months .- — I am not exactly sure how long it was. 

2840. ^ To evade the Speaker’s warrant ?— I do not know that there was a 
bpeakers warrant. 

2841 . But you were out of the way ?— I was. 

2S42. Was that in consequence of an imputation of bribery ?— It was. 

r/ at “ influence of money to secure this election for 

Captain Moore i — VVe did not. 

2844. Were you not applied to for money ?— I was not. 

Ce^t ■ 1 committee-room applied to for money by voters ? 

2846. Had you discussed the amount of money necessary to carry the election 

—.No doubt It was discussed. ^ j j 

2847. What sum was it hxed at? — Some said one sum and some another. 

2848. What sum did you fix ?— I fixed, if it was a contested election, that it 
might cost a good deal of money. 

2849.. How much? — I should say i,20oI. or 1,500^. 

2850. That was your calculation ? — Yes. 

~R * calculated from 1,200 I. to 1,500/.? — I did. 

2 52. Was a larger sum fixed upon by some members of the committee? — I 
cannot exactly say. 

2853. But you must? — I cannot. 

2854. But you shall ? — cannot recollect it. 

yo'ij upon your oath, Mr. Smith, from your experience of Drogheda, 
ell me that other members of the committee did not suggest in your hearing a 
arger sum than 1,500/. ? — Well, I cannot charge my memory. I know I am 
upon my oath, and I cannot charge my memory. 

2856. What is your impression ? — My impression is that I went to the full 
amount. 

impression that other persons in your hearing stated a larger 
sura I cannot say that they did. 

2858. Is it your impression that they did?— I cannot say that they did. 

2859. That stereotyped answer will not do. Is it your impression that they 
} j upon your oath ? — It is my impression that there was not a higher sum men- 
tioned than I mentioned. 

your impression ? — That is my impression. 

2801. How did you contemplate spending from 1,200/. to 1,500/. in the 
orough of Drogheda ? — If we had the expence of getting men, and paying men 
0 protect us, as other parties did (at least I understand so), it would have cost 
a great deal of money. 

2862. Who do you refer to when you speak of other parties” ? — ^I understand 
that our opponents did ; it is only report. 

255—Sess. 2 . O 4 2863. When 
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2S63. When was it that that sum of from 1,200 I to 1,500 1 . was mentioned? 
— ^It was mentioned, I think, either on the Saturday or Monday. 

2864. Are you sure it was mentioned before Tuesday ; — I do not know. 

2865. Was it mentioned either on Saturday or Monday . 5—1 cannot say whether 
it was Saturday or Monday. 

2866. But before Tuesday?— I cannot say that it was mentioned even before 
Tuesday ; I cannot charge my memory, 

2867. Where was that sum mentioned by you ?— In the committee-room. 

286s. Was it proposed that Captain Moore should pay all this sum, or that 

you were to contribute ?— Captain Moore, I believe, was willing to pay any fair 
sum for legitimate purposes. 

■2869. Was it proposed that he should pay the whole of the sum, or that you 
should contribute ?— It was proposed that Captain Moore should pay the entire 
sum. 

2870. Was not that discussed before Captain Moore commenced his canvass? 
—It was discussed so far that, from the excited state of the town, it was discussed 
that unless we were to employ a parcel of men to protect us, that it would be 
impossible to carry on the contest. 

2871. I beg you to answer my question ; was the sum proposed as necessary 
discussed before Captain Moore commenced his canvass? — I believe it was. 

2872. Was it then that you mentioned the sum of from 1,200 1 . to 1,500 /. 

I cannot exactly say. ’ 

2873. I must beg you to recollect?— I know I am on my oath, and I would 
most willingly state it if I could. 

2874. Now I ask you, was it not a matter of arrangement with Captain Moore 
before he commenced his canvass, what the expenditure was to be r—I beli eve it 
was. 

2875* Was it not then that you calculated the sum at from 1,200 L to 1 500 I 
— ^There is no doubt in the world of it. 

2876. As early as the Saturday before Captain Moore commenced his canvass, 
was there not a discussion between him and his supporters as to what amount 
would be necessary for the election ? — I think it was. ' 

2877. it mentioned by you that from 1,200?. to 1,500?. would be neces- 
sary r—I think it might. 

2878. Upon your oath, was not the town quiet up to Tuesday ?— Ihave said so. 

2879. Then how did you calculate that from 1,200?. to 1,500?. would be 

necessary to protect your voters? — We knew very well that there would be avery 
strong opposition ; we were perfectly persuaded of that, and we thou«ht it better 
to uring beiore Captain Moore what might have occurred. " 

2880. Then you anticipated a riot ?-^lndeed we did. 

2881. And did you not provoke it? — We did not provoke it 

2SSq. We shall see about that ; was it not discussed in your committee whether 
you should not try to get a second Lioeral candidate to split the interest.? — I am 
not aware that It was ; there was a second Liberal candidate in the field. 

2883. Was It not proposed in your committee that one of voor own men 

should propose Mr. Brodigan, and afterwards vote for Captain Moore r No • 

certainty not. ^ ’ 

2884. Did one of your supporters propose Mr. Brodigan ?— It was never dis- 
cussed, for we were completely surprised by Mr. Brodigan. 

2885. Did not one of your warmest supporters propose Mr. Brodigan ?— At 

will telTyou' ^ 'P yo'i mention the name, I 

nr "’’ether it was Mr. Harris, 

"hethei Mr. Harris seconded hmi, for 1 thought so little about it 

2887. bo that on the Saturday you calculated that from 1,200 L to 1,500 1 . 
lot the purposes of this election f— We did 

uav soL of 0“ T‘ ‘t “"““‘“'Moom that it would be necessarv to 
pay some of the electors? — It was not. 

2889, Nor anything to that eflectr— Nor anything to that effect- because I 
discountenanced anything of the kind, and Captain Moore would discountenance 

in the room that it would be necessary to pay some of the electors ?— If it 
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was done, it would have been done without my knowledge ; and if it had been 
proposed, I should not have sanctioned it. 

2891. Was it not suggested in your presence ?— I do not think it was 

2592. Was It not suggested in your presence that some of the electors would 

not vote without payment?— I do not think there was anything of the kind 
mentioned. ° 

2593. Will you swear it was not i^I will swear, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. It was not ; and I will tell you further, that in the entire of mv 
canvass with Captain Moore, there was not an individual who ever mentioned 
the subject 01 payment. 

2894. I ask, whether the subject of paying tlie electors was not discussed in 
your committee-room r— It was not discussed in the committee-room 

2895. How many did you personally canvass, do you think ?— I personallv 

canvassed a good many. ^ ^ 

2896. How many should you say ? — I was out for two days. 

2897. Did you canvass filty or sixty ?— Oh, indeed I did. 

289S. I suppose there were some that did not require canvassing »— Of course 
I introduced Captain Moore to the very respectable supporters. 

2899. Was it not suggested to you that some of the freemen would not vote 
'Without payment? — It vi’as not. 

2900. It was never mentioned ? — Never mentioned. 

2901. Are you sure of that ?— I am perfectly persuaded of it. 

2902. Do you know a man named Thomas Kelly, where you had vour com 

mittee-room.'! ? — Ido. ^ j ^ 

2903. Do you not remember his suggesting to you paying some of the electors? 

— Ihomas Kelly may have suggestions of his own, but anything Thomas Kellv 
did j. am not accountable for. ® ^ 

2904. Did he suggest it to you, that is my question ?— Well, I must say that 

I cannot be answerable for Thomas Kelly. ^ 

290.5. Committee.'] The question is not whether you anproved of it, but whether 

(rtiTe'rr 

aar^llfo?^"’ Thomas Kelly suggest to you that it would be neces- 

rnowledg'! Te^id'^ot " 

2907. Do you know a man named Thomas Beddie ? — I do 

2908. Did he make that suggestion to you?— He did not. * 

2909. Or Dr. Atkinson ? — He did not. 

2910. "Was not the payment of electors talked of in your committee-room ; it 
ay lave been repudiated by you r — You have my answer already to that. 

c, J- ^ i there were a great number of 

subjects discussed there. 

2912. You were in the town on Thursday, you say? — I was 

2913. Was it perfectly quiet ?— It was so quiet that I went up to our com 

mittee-room. ^ 

2914. You met with no obstruction at all ?— No, I did not. 

Friday, now, was the town quiet ?— I do not think I was in the 

town on rriday. 

2916 You did not attempt to record your vote ?— Indeed I did not. 

2917. I think you tell us that, at the time you gave the advice to retire, you 
never dreamt of a petition ?~We did not. 

2918. It had never been mentioned? — It had not. 

2919. ^ Veie you present on the Thursday when Mr. Mayne proposed to swear 

of town ? — I understand he did swear it; I heard 



were not alarmed at all yourself on the Thursday ? 

—On the Thursday. 

292 1 , Wh en you were told tliat he had prepared a deposition as to the state of 
le town, did you not say it was unnecessary, you were not a bit alarmed ? — I 

cannot say. 

2922. Were you alarmed on the Thursday ? — No. May I state this : there has 
een an allusion made to a circumstance that occurred in the year 1818 of my 
eaving Drogheda for a certain time; I must tell you that there was a very 
everely contested election between Mr. Ogle and the late councillor Wallace, who 

255— Sess. 2 . P . was 
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was an uncommonly talented clever man ; Mr. Ogle was returned ; there was a 
petition against his return ; there was a commission appointed to sit in Dro<dieda 
and I knew perfectly well that I would have had no peace of mind if I remained 
in Drogheda, and I certainly did go away. The commission sat for a very lono- 
time indeed ; a very long time ; and I supposed if I remained in Drogheda that I 
would have been obliged to attend every day there, and be persecuted ; I had not 
a doubt of it; I certainly did go away, and when I returned they had not a scin- 
tilla of evidence against me during the time that the commission sat, e.xcept one 
unfortunate man, who swore that I gave him a pound note, and that was all the 
evidence they had; on my return to Drogheda this unfortunate man came to my 
father-in-law’s, in Drogheda; he begged to see me, and he came into the room 
where 1 was, and there fell down on his knees to beg my pardon, for that he had 
perjured himself ; and I asked him how he could bring himself to do such a thing • 
'• Sir, I was put up m it,” was his reply ; he gave me the name of the individual 
who put hini up to it, but be was a neighbour of my own, who has departed this 
life, and I will not therefore mention bis name. 

2923. In point of lact, you never were examined before that commission I 
was not. 

2924. Were you not out of tile way for the purpose of avoidina examination 1 
— I was. 

2925. Were not the ladies of your family about in Drogheda canvassing on the 
Tuesday ?~On Monday they were, but I cannot answer for Tuesday ; I met them 
accidentally in the street. 

2926. You were using the best influence in the world ; just recollect, if you did 
not use it on the Tuesday ? — I am afraid they did very little. 

2927. My experience is the other way ; but were they not out canvassing in 
Drogheda on the Tuesday ?— My daughter and my daughter-in-law. 

2928. On Tuesday? — I cannot say. 

2929. 'Were they in the town on Tuesday r— I cannot say that. 

2930. Did you not take them home in the omnibus on the Tuesday ?— No • 

they had their own carriage. ^ ’ 

linow^ ' ' 'Vhetber they were in the town on the Tuesday ? -I do not 

2932. Committee.] They were on the Monday r— Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Hodges, 

2933. My friend asked you whether Mr. M'Cann had interfered on the dav of 
the nomination for the purpose of your being allowed to be heard ?— He did ^ 

more than once or frequently I cannot say that he 
Old, but he certainly begged of the people to hear me. 

. 2935: '•'<= that excited state that it produced not the least 

impression r— Not the least. v . 

2936. And you were not permitted to say one word audibly '—Anything I said 

rtn lb ? 'i?'^ “'“S so great that the sheriff, 

Wed *0 "™e of Captain Moore— I was beside the sheriff, and he 

begged of me to bawl into his ear who it was that I was proposing 

yo2fntended\rp™^4^^YL"’''‘“^ P''"” 

thonlht'l/,™™'''?”'^ yoa determined on retiring you 

the Jea.t idea of letmng; not at the tune I called on the sheriff. 

2939. At that time was the violence continuing in the street : at that verv time 
hat you were with the sheriff ?-It was ; I mentioned that the stipeXrv L 

? ne™“L: iiimlifterwaS."^ o«! and 

ha?4en.“''‘ "‘"P'’™’ “““’‘od f-He 

ofa™intIrl“n^ 'rT'°'™‘'?’ t'’ obliged to take refuge in the house 

narrow^pe iS. ' “ 

we?fralhe?oro?n f *’'>-=« ?-Wheu the crowd 

e rather out of the streets I went into our committee-room. 

2943. Was 
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2943. Was the violence still being coniinued in the other parts of the town George Smith. 
•when you got back to the committee-room ?— I should say it was ; but 1 cannot 
answer to what took place in another part of the town. 

2944- Did you tell the sheriff that the military ought not to be taken awav r— ® 

I did. 

294.5- Will you tell us exactly what you said to the sheriff?— As well as I 
recollect, I told the sheriff it would be impossible for us to bring up our sup- 
porters unless vve had a sufficient force. ^ 

2946. Did you say anything with reference to the withdrawal of the troops?— 

I said not only that the troops should not be withdrawn, but that we should require 
a further force. ^ 

2947. Do you recollect whether you communicated to the committee what you 
had said to the sheriff? — I rather think I did. 

2948. And you are quite distinct upon this, that it was after you had seen the 

sheriff and the stipendiary officer that you determined to retire? It was after. 

2949- Was there any violence at the committee-room after you reached it on 
the Wednesday evening ?— I do not know whether it was either Tuesday evening 
or Wednesday that Captain Moore and I and some of my family were going into 
the committee-loom, and there was a rush made to get into the house, and several 
of the crowd got into the house, and it was by main force that they were put out 
of it. 

2950. \ ou do not recollect whether that was on the Tuesday or the Wednesday, 
do you ? — I think it was Tuesday. * 

2951- What I wish to ask you is this, whether there was any violence at the 
committee-rbom on the Wednesday night that you retired; do you recollect a 
stone coming near your head? — Indeed I do. 

29,52. What evening was that ?— Really I do not know whether it was Tuesday 
evening or Wednesday. 

2953- What sort of a stone was that? — I never inspected the stone; I was 
only too happy to get away from a repetition of it. 

2954. Had 3'ou a narrow escape of being struck by that stone ? — ^I understand 
I had ; but the people who were in the room begged of me not to expose myself 
again. 

2955- You have been asked some question with respect to the probable cost of 
this election, and you mentioned a sum of between twelve and fifteen hundred 
pounds. By the Irish Election Law a day intervenes between the day of nomi- 
nation and the day of polling? — Yes; Wednesday was the day of nomination, 
and Friday was the day of polling. 

2956. So that the election would be continued longer than it would be in Eng- 
land ? — Yes ; we are obliged to poll the entire of the constituency in a day, and 
there was our difficulty, because we could not get up our man. 

2957- Did you contemplate spending any portion of that money in any but 
legitimate expenses? — Indeed I did not. 

2958. You have been asked some questions respecting the amount; are there 
not a considerable number of out-voters at Drogheda? — A great number. 

2959. Did you not contemplate bringing in those out-voters to support Cap- 
tain Moore ? — We not only contemplated doing it, but several of them came from 
a great distance ; some of them came from England, Cork, Donegal, the West of 
Deland, Newry, and I understand even from Scotland they came. 

2960. Do you recollect whether some of them were sent for from France? — 

Well, I believe there was one telegraphed for to France, and I believe he is a 
relation of my own. 

2961. Can you tell the Committee about the number of these out-voters that 
you expected to vote for Captain Moore ; can you tell ivithin five or ten?— I 
cannot ; I am not prepared to answer the question, but there were a considerable 
number. 

^ 296-2. Are any of them the freemen that ■we have heard of ?— They. are prin- 
cipally freemen ; there are some of them who farm property. 

2963. Did you in mentioning from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds think it 
proper to tell Captain Moore what the probable legitimate expenses would be? — 

Captain Moore, by my advice, sent for his agent to be by in ord«- to see that 
there was not any expense gone to that was not proper ; that was at my sugges- 
tion. 
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2964. Do you mean his steward, or land agent?— Yon call it steward in tli s 
country, we call it agent. 

2965. And did you upon any occasion promise money to persons for givinir 
their votes, or countenance anything of the kind ?— I never promised an indi 
vidual, nor was I ever asked. 

2966. Or did you ever authorise any other person to do so ?— I never authorised 
any other person to do it. 

2967. You have been asked another question, whether you did not provoke the 

contest; now, did Captain Moore’s committee in any manner endeavour to pro 
voke this violent contest ? — Certainly not. ^ 

2968. Had you anything whatever to do with the standing of Mr. Brodican)— 

Nothing in the world. ® 

2069. Did he stand on totally independent support irrespective of vonrs 

Completely; we had nothing in the world to do with Mr. Brodigan. 



Examined by the Committee. 

2970. You say when you were in the court-house at the nomination, after a 

certain time the sheriff called out to the police to let the people in ? Yes. 

2971. Did you observe whether any person suggested to the high sheriff to let 
the people m ? I understand that Mr. M'Cann and his supporters did apply. 

2972. Did you see any person apply to him ? — I think I did. 

2973. Was the sheriff pressed and pushed upon in going into the court-house ? 
i cannot say that ; but I suppose he was as well as others. 

2974. At the time when he called out to the police to let the people in, was 
there a good deal of tumult round about the shei'iff?-There was; I was beside 
toe sneriih and there was nothing but tumult in the court. 

appear to you to be an indiscreet act on the part of the sheriff 

.1, s’- “ “'y •" 5’°'"' llearing apoly to the slleriff to stOD 

Lie »n ap^iication made to U m 

stop the proceedings ; I did not apply to him. 

2977. How many policemen do you think there were in the court-house at the 
time of which you are now speaking ?-I cannot say, for they were compktelv 
under me, and the dock was before us, which- was crowded, and I could Lt see 

shouU^'al^!w“,/°" >'>« Wgl' sheriff and returning officer 

Joo^L "r F the midst of all this riot without 

stopping the proceedings and enforcing good order?— I do not think he had it 

hU not in his power to enforce order, had he not it in 

b dT, ,7 the proceedings ?-I think that one thing- would Z 

the court to be^'^cleTrert^^H *1° [’•“'! the proceedings and directed 

safety, from the excitement” " ’'‘‘h 

not' iuT elections at Drogheda?-! have 

this el ctfon o^ tots” 7 “>at there was at 

etoions w" tneraC^^ " great deal of riot and confusion, hat in former 

to p?ltrth- WUtotd7 election, was it not necessary 

wmsemm. 

2985. The 
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2985. The Sheriff gave orders to let the people' in P-Yes ; the police, I believe 
stood at the door when they thought there was a sufficient number in • that is mv 
impression. ’ J 

=986. When the sheriff told them to let the people in, had Mr. M‘Cann been 
proposed : — I believe not. 

2987. The writ and so on, had that been read ; had the court been regularly 

opened 1 — I suspect not ; I am not certain as to that. ® ■' 

2988. There ivas no attempt to introduce the policemen into the court to 

keep the people in order ?— 1 do not think there were any police in the court • 
there may have been I do not think they were. ’ 

2989. You were on the platform I was at the end of the court. 

2990. Then below the bench there is a place you call the dock Yes 

2991. And beyond that the body of the court?— No ; beyond that is the door • 

the body of the court is to the right and left of the bench. ’ 

2992. When the doors were opened they came in amongst the place where yon 
and the candidates were ?— There was not much room for them to come in ^ 

2993. When was Mr. Brodigan announced as a candidate ; was he announced 
previous to the Saturday \ — I believe so. 

2994. You have said that some of the electors told you afterwards that they 
would not have dared to have polled had Captain Moore gone to the poll I 
say several of the electors told me after we had retired that we had done a 
prudent act, for they could not with safety have come up to support us. 

2995. Those electors were supporters of Captain Moore?— Yes, those electors 
were supporters of Captain Moore. 

2996. Have any of those electors been examined here? — I believe so. Will 
you allow me to correct a part of my evidence. It just occurs to me that Mr. 
Phinn put a question to me respecting Mr. Kelly. Mr. Kelly mentioned that there 
were some ol the out-voters that he had some' influence with, that it would be 
difficult to get up, and I told Mr. Kelly that I had nothing to do with it. 

2997. To get up without money, you mean ?— I suspect it may have been so ; 

but I never gave Mr. Kelly or any other man the least idea that we would nav a 
voter. ^ ■' 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Frawis Brodigan, Esq., was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Hodges, as follows : 



2998. I BELIEVE you are a barrister? — Yes. 

^ 2999. And do you reside at Drogheda ?— In the neighbourhood of Drogheda 
m the county of Meath. “ ’ 

3000. Are you a registered elector of Drogheda?— I am a registered elector of 
Drogheda. 

3001. I believe you have considerable property iu the town ?— In the neb»b- 

bourhood of Drogheda. ® 

3002. About bow far from Drogheda is Pilton, where you reside ?— Two miles 
And three quarters from Drogheda. 

3003. It is within the Parliamentary boundary ? — It is. 

3004. You are also a magistrate for the county of Meath, I believe?— Yes. 

^ 3005. And we have beard that you were one of the candidates at the last elec- 
tion for Drogheda ? — Yes. 

3006. When did you announce yourself as a candidate ? — I canvassed the con- 
stituency of Drogheda I think about a fortnight before the 24tli of March; and 
having filled the office of high sheriff of Drogheda, it was necessary I should resign 
the office before I Issued any address to the electors formally. 

3007. You then resigned the office of sheriff? — Yes ; prior to my issuing an 
address to the electors, the office of high sheriff, I should say, was effectually 
resigned, and a successor appointed before my address was issued. 

3008. Do you recollect Captain Moore coming to canvass the borough on 
Saturday the 28th of March? — Yes ; he commenced his canvass, I think, on the 
Saturday following the issuing of my address ; that was on Tuesday, the 24th of 
March. 

3009. You issued your address on the Tuesday, and be came to canvass on the 
following Saturday ? — I believe so. 

3010. What was the state of the town up to the Monday? — The state of the 
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i'. Brodigm, Esq. town was considerably e,xcited ; there were harangues from the balconies in the 
hotel where I had filed my own quarters; that commenced on the Monday. 

3011. Up to the Monday, what was the state of the town ? — I cannot exactly 

say up to the Monday ; I think it began to be rather disturbed before Monday 
but alter that time it was considerably disturbed. ^ ’ 

3012. We have heard that on Tuesday and Wednesdav the town was in a very 

disturbed state ?— Particularly so. ' ^ 

3013. W''ere y'ou molested at all yourself and your friends ?— In entering the 
court-house on the day of nomination, I found it very difficult to enter, and there 
was an attempt made by a large crowd of persons to get me into a kind of narrow 
compass, and to squeeze me as far as possible ; and I was obliged to use great 
exertions with my shoulders to get out ol the crowd, and go towards the house of 
the high sheriff to tell him that the violence of the crowd was so great that it 
would be a matter of difficulty to enter the court-house, and that some arrange- 
ment should be made with the military and police before the court-house should 
be opened, 

3014. That was before you obtained admission ? — Yes. 

3015. Did you succeed in reacbiug the sheriff to make that con^raunicatlon ’ 
— Yes. 

3016. What did he say ? — The sheriff came forward, and there was some little 
organization of the police before the court-house, aud we got in, but at the same 
time with very great difficulty. 

.3017. Did you get in with the first crowd ?-I did ; by the greatest possible 
exertions 1 reached the bench of the court-house, and with great difficulty I o-ot 
a place ; but it was not at all possible to hear or to be heard near the shenff 
301 8. We have heard that the hall was quite filled with people ?— The crowd 
got in, m fact, in the first instance, without any difficulty ; I Lad proposed, the nisht 
before, that there should be a distribution of tickets among the candidates and I 
gave, I think, about a hundred blank cards to the high sheriff, expecting to receive 
them in the morning with a view to hand them to friends; but on the followino* 
morning no tickets were ready, and it appears that the proposal to admit th% 
people by that means was refused. 

3019- You were desirous that the admission to the court-house should have 
been by tickets .'—Yes ; I was aivare of the difficulties that would exist. 

3020. \Ve have heard that your proposer and seconder were not permitted to 

speak ; were you allewed to speak yourself ?_There was no possibility of speakin- ■ 
in fact the orgamzalion ou t re other side seemed to be such as to' prevent the 
possibrlity of anybody speaking. pieveui me 

3021. We have heard something about an inkstand ?-Just about the time 
when tire nommatron was nearly over, au ink bottle was thrown at my head and 
I was sti uck on my temple with violence, but in consequence of my hat being on 

at the time, there was no injurious effect from it. ^ ® 

3022. Was It a violent blow?— Very violent, and it was a very laroe ink bottle 

“1 “f about my hair and face ; it struck the wainscot ’ 

thaToL“m = he was my agent on 

3024. We have not heard anything about Mr. M‘Ghee ; can vou say whether 

3025. Mr.PAsM ] prdyou see it?-No; I saw him afterwards - in conse 
qaeiice of the assault, he was confined about five or six days to his bed I had 
no ocular obsen-ation of it myself, but I am aware of its havinw taken Ice 

hiim^'rhe^f if ‘•’<= sanm evening ?_i saw 

him on the following day, and at that time he was in bed attended bv a suro-eon 
owing to the injuries he had received. uuenoea ny a surgeon, 

3027- What was the state of the town on that Wednesday evening ?_On tlie 
Wednesday evening it was particularly disturbed ; there was greatSence in the 

I hel^“f inhe“hotTt'ff »'hii 

was™^ Shis s‘„pporrl^'''“'"®’ ' 

Mr. Phi/m objected to the evidence. 

gentleman, and he wrote me a 
Mr. 
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Ml'. Phinn objected to the evidence. 

The Witness-I I might summarise it by saying that I was ohlio-ed to go 
under military escort to meet this gentleman, and to moke my way thromihan 
immense crowd from the hotel -where I was stopping. “ 

3023. Where were you when you -were obliged to resort to a military escort?— 
In the hotel. 

3023. Is that the While Horse?— That is tlie White Horse. 

.3030. What induced you to go into the hotel of Mr. M‘Cann ?— I had been in 
(he hotel before Mr. M'Cann’s patty had entered there, and I had been alivays in 
the habit of stopping at that hotel, which is one of the two in the town; finding 
that Mr. M'Cann had taken up his quarters there subsequent to my entering it I 
sent to the next hotel to get a bed there, in order not to be at the hotel whie 
Mr. M‘Cann’s party were in the habit of meeting in the evening ; but there was no 
bed to be procured there. 

3031. What made it necessary for you to have a military escort?— It was the 
police — I should have said a police escort. 

3032. Committee.'] Was it military or police r— Police exclusively. 

3033. Mr. Bodges:] What I was trying to get from you was. how it was that 

you were obliged to resort to the protection of the police -—From the impossibility 
of going through such a large crowd. ^ ^ 

3034. Was there a crowd ? — An immense crowd, and people speaking from the 

balcony and exciting the mob. ° 

3035. Was violence going on then, so as to make it unsafe for you to go out? 
—There was a great deal of violence during the whole of the day, particularly 
that evening; and at that particular moment there was a crowd on the balcony 
speaking in Mr. M'Cann’s interest. 

3036. And you were in the house?— Yes. 

3037- And do you represent that you were afraid to go into the crowd without 
the protection of the police ? — Certainly. 

3038. When the police took you through the crowd, how did they do it?— 

Captain Derenzy happened to be in the same hotel where I was, and he sent in and 
said he would accompany me through the streets in order to get rid of this crowd 
so that I should be free from the crowd. * 

3039. Had yon police with you ? — Yes, a body of police. 

3040. How were they armed :* — They were armed with guns ; that is the way 
the police are armed in Ireland. 

3041. Did they use their arms at all? — They were not required to use them, 
because they seemed to command the passage by the force they had at the time, 

3042. So, under their protection you got away ? — Yes. 

3043. How was the town on the Thursday, after Captain Moore had resigned ? 
— The town continued very excited during that day, and up to the following day. 

3044. Were the people more or less excited after he retired ? — Just the same; 
there appeared to be scarcely any subsidence. 

3045. Some of your friends went up to poll on Friday r — Yes. 

304^>- How were the people then? — During that day it was impossible for me 
to venture out. 

3047. You did not venture out yourself? — No, owing to the disturbances that 
were taking place. 

3048. We have heard of the racking of some houses; did you see an attack 
made upon Cuney s bouse ? — 1 did not witness the attack, but I saw the house 
after the attack. 

3049. Did you see other houses besides Cuney’s ? — Yes, I saw all the damage 
that had taken place after it had occurred. 

3050- Did it appear to you, during the time of the election, that there was 
adequate protection for the voters ? — I think there was rather in^equate protec 
tion ; I frequently spoke to the high sheriff about it. 

305^- When you W'ere in the town-hall on the day of the nomination, did you 
see any violence committed by any of M'Cann’s committee; was there any 
violence towards yourself? — There was a good deal of violence there, by reason 
of the mob being allowed to enter in the lirst instance and take possession of the 
bench. 

3052. Do you know a man named Michael Johnson ? — Yes, he was particularly 
turbulent; I believe he was a member of Mr. M*Cann’s committee. I wished at 
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F. Brodigan, Esq. one time to get nearer to the sheriff, with a view to be enabled to express some 

sentiments on my being proposed and seconded ; but this man said, that if T 

3 Avgust 1857. attempted to move towards the high sheriff he would not go away, and that hi 
would punch the guts out of me. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

3053. And you were very much frightened, I suppose? — Kather frightened. 

3054. At Johnson ? — At J»)hnson, and the general aspect of tlie court-house. 
3055* You are a barrister, I believe? — Yes. 

3056. You are a Catholic, I believe ? — A Catholic. 

3057. Are you a strong Liberal? — I am a pretty strong Liberal. 

3058. A member of the Reform Club ? — Yes. 

3059 ' ^Yhen did you commence canvassing the borough ? — I think about a 
lortnight before the election. 

3060. Will you mention the first day on which you commenced your canvass ? 

—I cannot recollect the day of the month, but I think it was about a fortniabt 
before the 23d or 24th of March. “ 

3061. Did you canvass on tenant league principles? — No. 

3062. Are you a member of the tenant league ?— I subscribe to the fund. 

3063. And you are a member, are you not ?— I believe the body does not 

exist at the present time. ^ 

30^4- Were you a member of the tenant league ?— I have been. 

district of the tenant league ?— No 

3obb. 1 should like very much to know the day on which you beo-an to can- 
first?— No; there was merely an announce- 
inent in the newspaper that I should come forward ; but having filled the office of 
high sherift, my address was not published till my resignation of the office of 
mgn snerra was accepted and a successor was appointed. 

Src' n-j ^ accepted ?— I canvassed before. 

30UO. Uid you think that compatible with vour duty as hio-h sheriff '?~It was 
quite usual to do so. -Jo j-t was 

3069- Did you think it compatible with your duty to canvass, you beimr at 

lenTA^ ' with iiiv d"ut5 

rid ^ 1 1. to resign, and when I hud applied for leave to 'resign 

and leave had been promised me by the Government. “ 

thiSrafoi'toTghT®’'''^ you canvassed before you sent in your resignation ?-I 

nohAA- ‘““t in at the suggestion of Mr. Verdon ?-It was sent in by 
nobody a suggestion but my own. Y 

3072. Did you suggest the appointment to Mr. Verdon ?— I did 
s=rfilA you know that in order to get Mr. Verdon appointed,' it was neces- 
sary to pass over two names ?— I was aware that two names were to be passed 
TsS "ko could not in that capacity act 

3074. Who was the other?— He lived five or six miles off. 

A j know that Mr. Verdon was a voter ? — I did 
307b. And a partisan ?— Not particularly. 

did nm.' ‘‘ *’" Conservatives always ?-I knew he 

3078. But you knew that he was opposed to Mr. M'Cann ?— I thought so 

antag'onisf° a gentleman who you knew was oppo“fd ^7001. 

antagonist you are speaking of an anterior nprif^rJ . tu yuuv 

ments made at that time ^ arrange- 

disfatA ™^DVgfedrari^7ortTLl^^ -- 

XtZJfZiZ “Alidrwi;;Thth* 7 ^^^^ D,:ogheda’coTd Tot 

tieman living five or six miles from Drovheda at a tim. “ gen- 

make a selection, would make it very difficult to atmoint necessary to 

enable me to canvass the constituency successor m tune to 

3082. Did 
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3082. Did you not know when you recommended Mr. Moore that he was 
opposed to Mr. M'Cann ? — I did not know what course lie would take. 

30S3. Did you not know that he was opposed to Mr. M'Cana when you 
recommended him?— I was quite aware that he was opposed to Mr. M'Caon. 

3084. Was your canvass very successful? — It was very flattering till the 
appearance of a third candidate. 

3085. Had you got a majority of 40 or 50 ? — I could not say that. 

3086. How many votes do you think you had secured ? — I dare say I might 
have had about 70 or 80 prior to Mr. Moore’s appearing. 

3087. Had you ever received any promise from any Conservative ? — I had. 

3088. Who from ?— I received a promise from Dr. Atkinson, and a promise 
from another gentleman in Drogheda ; but whether it Is right to name those gen- 
tlemen I do not know. 

3089. Yes ; who was it ?— Mr. Joyce. 

3090. Anybody else ? — There are several others who promised me. 

3091. Leading Conservatives? — Several others. 

3092. Had you any application made to you for money from voters that you 
canvassed? — None whatever. 

3093. From freemen? — None whatever. 

3094. For expenses for out-voters ? — None whatever. 

3095. Had YOU made any calculation of the expenses of your election ? — 
Tltat is, what the election expenses would be in the eveni of my succeeding ? 

3096. In the event of a contest. — I thought about 300 1 . or 400 1 . 

3097. Would 500 /. be about the maximum that you contemplated at all? — 
Yes ; I think so. 

3098. We have heard of Mr. M‘Ghee ; is that gentleman over here ? — He is 
not here. 

3099. Is he not a very drunken person ? — No, I think not. 

3100. Have you seen him frequently drunk? — I never saw him actually 
drunk. 

3101. But approaching drunk; fresh ?— Lately, for the last two or three 5’ears, 
I have seen him rather the contrary. 

3102. Previously was he in the habit of drinking? — He has been in the habit 
of drinking in the evening sometimes, but not to excess. 

3103. Was he known as a drunken person? — I am not aware that he is known 
as a drunken person. 

3104. But a man who over-indulges ? — He may have done so formerly. 

3105. Was he your agent at the last election in 1852 ? — He was a sub-agent 
on that occasion. 

3106. Did you employ him ? — I did. 

3107. Did you pay him ? — I did. 

3108. On that occasion, in 1852, you had some opportunity, perhaps, of 
observing his habits ? — I am not aware that there was anything particular in 
them. 

3109. But there was some improvement in his habits? — I did not observe 
in 1852 that there was anything that might be considered as important drunken 
habits. 

3110. Was he your legal agent on the last occasion ?— Yes. 

311 1. You returned him to the sheriflF as your agent ? — Yes. 

3112. Did you pay him ? — 1 did. 

3113. You have sent in an account of your expenses to the auditor, have you 
uoL? — Yes. 

31 14. What does he figure for ? — He was paid a retaining fee of 20 1 . 

3iT5. When was that? — I think about four or five days before the nomi- 
nation. 

3116. That was the agreement between you and him? — That was ibe 
agreement. 

3117. Who proposed you? — Mr. Harris. 

3118. Are you aware that he meant to vote for Captain Moore? — I am not 
aware. 

3119. Are you aware that he has said that when he proposed you he meant 
to vote for Ca|)tain Moore ? — I am not aware of it. 

3120. Did he promise to vole for you ? — He did. 

3121. Before be proposed you ? — He was greatly annoyed by the violence of 
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F.Bradigan, Esq. tl)e town, and he Said that it would be quite impossible for him to vote bv 
reason of the violence. ’ J 

3122. And that you believe was his reason for not voting for you ? Yes. 

3123. Y ou are not aware that he expressed an iuteQtioii*of votini; for Caotain 

Moore? — I am not aware of it. “ 

3124. You are not aware that in this room he told this Committee that 
meant to vote foi' Captain Moore f — No. 

3125. You polled 14 votes, I think ?— I did. 

312b'. Was tiiat with a view of presenting a petition to claim the .seat No it 
was with a view of polling as many as it was possible to poll. ’ 

3127. Do you attribute the small number polling for you to the obstruction that 
was offered to them r— I am quite aware that it resulted from the prc-oi-ganised 
violence which existed in Drogheda. ^ 

3] 2S._ Doyou attribute the small minority you polled, and I ask you this seriously 
todie violence existing on the polling day?- I attribute it to the violence which 
existed before the polling day, which was so great as to determine persons not to 
vote; they were put into a state of terror and intimidation, and were afraid to 

3i29_. Then you think you would have beaten Mr. M'Cann if the thiriff had 

W. M.r ’ IT would have 

beaten Mi. W Cann at the poll ?— I do not think I couid, where there was such 
violence used beforehand. 

31^30. Do you think that if there had been no violence yoo could have beaten 
limi . It IS diflicolt to say, when the election was so complicated by the to me 
unexpected appearance of a third candidate. 1 ’ , 

.3131 . You had not a majority of the Conservatives with you, had you ’ — In the 
bat instance tiiere were some doubts as to whether they iiould brine forward a 
Conservative or not; but there were rumours that they would not: m fact the 
matter was in a state ot fiuctuatioii ; but on the appearance of a third candidate 
matters were completely complicated. 

3132. Did you stand in 1852? — No. 

3 ^ 33 - Were you nominated? — No. 

3234. Did you issue an address ? — Y'es. 

3135, Did not Mr. M‘Cami walk over the courser— I am aware that he polled 
a great number unnecessanly when there was no candidate in the field 

bod/i^®' ^ he was named by some- 

3137- Tliis attorney, who was your sub-agent in 1852?— He was previously 
mtion^ ^ 0“ evening before the nomi- 

3138. That was because you thought vour return utterly hopeless 7 — No ■ the 
same violence would have been used on that occasion as was 'used in 1857. 

31 . 39 - That is indigenous in Dmglieda, is it not ?— Yes ; there were about i ,500 
naivira ill. Drogheda in 1852, whose services would have been brought forward 

:"nTd'™M,‘“y^tir“^ - 3 ' person who 

3140. That was expected ? — Yes. 

3141. By your— By me and by my committee, 

persons' I think of about 14 or 1,5 

3143. In lS52?_Yes. 

3144- Were their names ever published r— Not in the newspapers : but I can 
name the chairman of my committee on that occasion. * 

rei™ ?■ N,.‘'l d-'r T ^ and ask him to 

resign r — jNo, i did not; not in those terms. 

3146. Did you write to him to ask him to resign in your favour r— I wrote for 
the pnrpo.se of s atlng that m 1852 I resigned, although I was placed on a seVntiny 
m a majority of ,2; that was brooght before my Lmmitlee, wL consisted o^f 

occasion, in 1852 • then I men- 
tuirmd the matter to Mr. M'Cann, that with a view of making mmters more 
.^reeable m Drogheda, he having occupied the representation since 1S52 up to 
to hlmf^mlry!?: »f ™'P™oating with-me what was .then extended 

.3147. But 
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3147. But you did not mention tiie 1,500 navvies in tins letter?— No, that is 

sufficiently notorious. ’ 

3148. You assigned as a reason for his withdrawing that you had withdrawn in 
185-2 ? — Yes. 

3149. And tl)at therefore he owed you a good turn ?— Exactly. 

3150. When was this epistle written ?— It was written, I think, about the week 
of the nomination. 

3151. Was it after Mr. Moore was a candidate ; after the Saturday? It was 

before Captain Moore was a candidate. 

3152. But that was not the week of the nomination, you know ?—I cannot 
exactly remember dates to a minute extent j it was made at a time that a third 
candidate was expected. 

3153. Was it not made at a time when the third candidate was on the ground ? 

— I am not sure of die date when it was made. * 

3154- Was it not made as late as the Tuesday r — I am not sure of the date; 
I have not got the letter. 

315,5. But you have had a crop of candidates in Drogheda, have you not ?— 
There were only three. 

3156. There was the sack-maker, who gave himself “the sack,” I believe, 
Mr. M'Donald, was not there? — Yes, he was one ; he- merely announced himself 
in the papers. 

3157. And then retired to his sack manufactory; was there a Mr. Lambert ? 
— Yes. 

3158. And a Mr. St. Leger? — I think not. 

3159. No?— No; he might have been spoken of, but he did not issue any 
address; those candidates I know nothing about. 

3160. Did you go at all to Captain Moore’s committc e-room during the elec- 
tion ? — No. ® 

3161. Not once ? — No. 

3162. Were you in communication with his committee '—-No. 

3163. Not with any member of it ?— Not with any member of it ; quite the con- 
trary. 

3164. Do you know Mr. Kelly? — Yes. 

3565. Was he the landlord of the committee-room ? — He was. 

3166. Was he your agent in the beginning ? — He was not my agent in the 
beginning or at any time; he was my agent in 1852, but not then. 

3167. Were you in communication with him in 1857? — No, not on that sub- 
ject ; lie is my agent in several matters. 

3168. In what matters ? — House-letting. 

31C9. Then Mr. Kelly, the man who kept their committee-room, collects vour 
rents ; is that true? — No, it is not. 

3170- Docs he let your houses? — Yes, when they are vacant. 

_ 3171. Did you see him ivhile Captain Moore was in the town ? — I did not see 
him after Captain Moore’s committee was formed. 

3172. Did you see hinr before? — Very often before. 

3^73- Were you frequently in there witl) him about the election before Captain 
Moore came r — Before Captain Moore was decla>-ed as a candidate, or I knew 
Captain Moore or any other candidate would come forward, I had seen Mr. Kelly. 

3174- Did you meet freemen there? — On several occasions there were men 
came in there; this was long before Captain Moore’s committee was formed. 

3^75“ Were those forty shilling freeholders and freemen that you saw at 
Kelly’s ? — Two or three came in. 

317^* Did they come after money ? — They did not ask for money, and what, is 
more is that if they had askerl for money they would not h-ave got it, 

3177* Did not William Sully apply to you for money? — Ido not know the 
man. 

3^78- Do you remember giving a man money in the hall at Kehy’s just before 
the election ? — I have no recollection of it. 

3179* Did you yourself, at Kelly’s, give a voter money ; mind wbat you are 
about ? — I gave no money to any voter whatever. 

3180. Will you swear that within three or four days of Captain Moore’s coming 
you did not give money to a voter at Kelly’s ? — I did not give' money to any 
■'^oter ; I have no recollection vyhatever of any such- circumstance, or of my being 
applied to for the purpose. 
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3181. "Will you swear that it did not lake place?— I am sure that such a thino- 

never took place ; there were several persons catue in there. * 

3182. Did they not apply to you tor money ? — They did not. 

3183. You think not? — I am sure they did not; and if they had done so they 

would not have got it. ^ 

3184. You were staying at the same hotel as Mr. M'Cann?— I hud entered it 
before Mr. M’Cann s party took possession of it ; they occupied a committee- 
room in a different part of the town. 

31S5. Up to what day did you stay there f— During ihe election I was there 
alrao.st every day; before the election, and during the election. 

3186. Did you sleep there during the election?— I entered there on the 
luesday of the election week, and slept there till the following Saturday. 

3187. You slept there the Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday r— Yes. 

3188. Did you see Captain Derenzy there? — Yes. 

3189. Was he staying there? — Yes. 

319^’ Have you seen him here? — Yes. 

3 > 9 i. In the lobby r— Yes. 

3192. Did you see him there to-day? — No. 

Did you see him on Saturday? — Yes; Saturday or Friday. 

3194. Were you in communication with Captain Derenzy on the state of the 

thrown™® frequently spoke to him about the excited state of 

3195- Did he tell yon that you need not be alarmed, and that he had seen 
much worse things at an Irish election; did he not tell yon that you were 
unnecessarily alarmed, and that he had seen a dozen times worse thin"-, at 
Irish dectionsl— He might have done so, but I do not particularly remember it 
319(1. Did he tell you that with the infantry, the police, and the troopers he 
had ample force to maintain the peace of the town ?_I should think there was 
ample force. 

3 ’97- Did he tell you so ?— I do not recollect it; but he may have told me so 
because 1 met him there every evening almost at table in the same room ’ 

3195. You dined quietly at this inn where Mr. M‘Cann’s supporters were did 
you not r—V here they were the latter part of the evening. 

3199. But Mr. M'CanD’a friends resorted there during the day, I suppose ?— 
JJuring the evening. 

3200. And the day ? — I am not aware of that. 

3201. Did you go out canvassing on the Tue.sday?— I did. 

oon^ n ^ scratch ?— I found very great cHtiiculty in canvassing. 

3.03. Can you show a scratch ?— None, except from the ink bottle. 

3204. Jhat was a blow on the hat ?— On the temple. 

3205. On the hat? — The hat was outside. 

3206. Tha hat wp between the temple anil the ink-bottle?-The hat was 

3207. Can you show any scar?— Not any. 

cuUrin dlrngTo!'^ ''' canvassing ?-Yes ; but 1 found great diffi- 

ini'erv in getting votes, no doubt?-From the mob 

he Tuesrl V i ‘ days before that, and on 

before! ^ ^ was impossible to go into the same districts into whicl. I had gone 

nici'Lltrecfor'' ““ 

-thc^i^Ts t“h 

poSble. es quickly out of it as 

3213. You have described the people at Drogheda as “ a ferocious mob ” T or 
one hear what the ■' ferocious _mob» did ,o you Lit was impoS“l st 

.dirS„s^";^"^^i;“ those 

3217. Was 
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3217. Was Ciiney an agent of yours ? — He was. 

3218. A publican? — Yes. 

3219. The shoemaker? — Yes. 

3220. He seconded you, did he not? — Yes. 

3221. What did yoa pay Coney, I should like to know, for his services f-I 
snoiiid be very sorry to pay him anyihino-. 

3222. You say he « as your agent, yoirknow. What did you pay him ?— I did 

not expect to pay him anything. •' r J 

3223. Did you pa, him anything ?-A member of his family was paid for the 

use 01 his coramatee-rooms. ^ 

3224. How mucii ? — He was paid 35 /. 

322.'). Who was the member of his family ?— -Mr. John Cunev. 

3226. What is he ? — He is a son of his. 

3227. Thirty-five pounds for the u.se of his committee-rooms ? — Yes. 

3228. Is it a 10?. house? — I am not aware, indeed. 

3229. Are you not aware that this is a lo house ?— I do not at all know. 

3230. Do you believe the rent of that house to be above 10?. ?— 1 should think 
It must be rather more than that. 

3231. About 12/.? — I cannot tell. 

3232. And you paid this 35 1 . to him r— For the use of the committee-rooms. 

3233- How many rooms ? — Two rooms. 

3234- How long did you u.se them? — I should think for about eiwht or nine 

days. “ 

323:7. Were they furnished rooms ?— Thev were. 

3236. 1 hey were such rooms as a shoemaker would have to carry on his busi- 
ness r It hud been the telegraph office I think before that. 

3237- wcJ'e two very small rooms; was not the 35 1 . to be distributed in 
beer, part ol it ; do you not know that Cuney was distributing beer and money to 
the people?— I am not aware that he was. 

3238. Wliiskey? — I am not aware that he was. 

3239. Did he not apply to you for money after the election, because he had 
expended money for you ? — He mii>ht have endeavoured to get mobs out of the 
w ay. 

3240. Did he apply to you for money after the election for what he had 

expended during the election ? — He said he had expended some money on mv 
account. ■' ^ 

3241. Did he tell you that he had spent money in giving the mob drink ? 

He did not. 



3242- Did he tell you he had been obliged to give money for drinking? — He 
told me he was surrounded by mobs to such an extent, that be was obliged to get 
them out of the way as well as he could. 

.3243. Did he tell you that, to get them out of the way, he gave them money ? 
— Hedid not. j’ n j 

3244. Did he tell you that he had given them drink ?— He did not. 

3245* What did he tell you he had given them ?— That he was obliged to get 
them out of the way as well as he could. 

3246. How much money did he apply to you for r — 1 think he applied to me 
lor two or three pounds on one occasion. 

3247. Was it not 4 /. 1 0 s. ? — I have no recollection of the amount. 

3243. When was it that he applied to you for this money ? — Some time after the 
election ; I do not know exactly the day. 

3249- Now I ask you, did he not tell you that he had given money to the mob 
who broke the windows of the committee-room on the other side — Mr. Moore’s — 
on that very evening ? — He did not ; I never heard anything on the subject till 
this moment. 

3250. When did you make the contract for the 35/. for the use of these 
committee-rooms ; when was that sum arranged ? — I dare say it might have been 
about four or five days before tbe election ; I am not sure exactly. 

3251. When was it arranged that you were to pay 35/. for the use of those 
committee-rooms r — I woultT not exactly say what exact day it was. 

3252. Was the arrangement made when you took the rooms? — It was made 
about that time. 

3253. Was the arrangement made when you took tbe rooms ? — I cannot exactly 
*ay what time it was. 

255-^Sess. 2 . Q 3 3254. You 
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3254. You took two rooms of him about nine r!ay.s before the election; I ask 
whether you made any an-angemeiu as to price when^you took the rooms ? I take 
the liberty of advising you to be cautious. — I think tiie arrangement was made 
before that. 

325.5. Did he ask you 35 I for the rooms when vou took thetn ?— He told me 
that tlie rooms were not exactly in a proper state at that time, and that lie should 
have them i-epaired and [)Ut into order. 

3256. Was anyihing said as to price then ?— I think there was some observa- 

tion made by him with regard to the expense he would incur by puttino- them 
into that state. ® 

3257. Was anything said as to the price you were to pay for the use of the 
committee-rooms during the election then ?— I arn not exactly sure as to the lime 
but before that there was some conversation on the subject. 

3255. When did you ever agree to pay him 35/. for the use of these two 

little rooms? — It might have been four or five days before the election- week but 
I cannot say. ' ’ 

3259. Wliere was it made ? — In Drogheda, in his house. 

3260. Was any one present besides himself and you ?— His wife and son. 

3261. Y 1)0 fixed the sum of 35?.? — I thought it would be a proper sum 
myself. 

3262. Did you mention the sum } — I mentioned the sum. 

3263. I will give you 3,5 /. for the use of these rooms for the elections ; ” was 
that so ; four or five days before the election ? — I am not sure as to tlie date, but it 
was somewhere about that time. 

3264. £.35?— £.35. 

3265. Were you aware that that was at least three times his year’s rent?— 

I did not consider what the amount of the man’s rent was at all. 

3266. When did yon pay him the 35 1 . ?— It was paid about that time. 

3267. Before the election ? — Before the election. 

3-268. Did you pay it by a cheque ?— I think I paid him in hand. 

3269. In gold ?— It might have been in gold or Irish notes. 

3270. Let me understand ; four or five days before the election vou paid tiiat 
money in gold or Irish notes ; 35 1 . for the use of the rooms during'the election • 
IS that so f — ^That i.s so. 



3271. Are you aware that he gave drink to the mob ?— I have no nersotial 

Knowledge of it. ‘ 

3272. Did he tell you so after the election, and make a further claim upon you • 

upon your oath f-He told me that he was obliged to get rid of the mob that 
surrounded his house, and that his house and his family were continually annoyed 
^y pfeifying dtm ‘‘ possibility of getting rid of tliose persons except 

3273. Did he tell you he had given drink to tlie mob ?- He did not say so 

3274. Did von understand so from him, and that that was the ground of the 

fin tiler claim upon you?— I might understand tliat lie pacified them in tliat way 
by wh-at he said. •' 

3275. Did you understand that ?-I should lather understand that than not. 
because it was the only way to pacify them. 

I -JflL ^','1 ‘I'd 35 I-f-I mentioned that I paid 

him two or three pounds more. 

suit’”' " '*'*’'* Cuney's'— He may be 20 or 21 ; I am not 

3278. Is he ajourneman working at liome with his father!— I think so. 

3279 Is It his fathers house, and not his !— I do not know which of those two 
houses lielongs 1o the father or son, or to whom it belongs in fact 

3280. Wlmse hands did you pay the 35 I into r— It was left' at a time that 
nirnseli and his wire were present. 

3281. Left where ?— In liis house. 



3282. In whose hands ? — His wife was present and himself. 

3283. I\ hose hands did you put it into r— 1 put it on his table. 

32S4. Did you see him take it up ? — No. 

3285. Did you see him count it?— I do not think I did. 

3286 Did you not pay that for Cuney himself, the father?— It was not paid 
into his liands, 

3287. It was paid on a table? — Yes. 



3288, Were 
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3288. Were Cuney and liis wife close by ?— Yes. 
from a® nember of his flnily wa^s h'o!" jlhn c2“e7l1U°tL‘rMra^^ 

you (iid tal<.e the rooms from tTrson,‘°a„d noTfrZ' IhV 

question ?_The father havin- been en’ra "ed fo i 't « painful 

I couhl not of course engage with his father on such a mSte? “ 

a subject. ^ In speak to on sucl, 

suppose uL ""I know; I should 

3295. I must have an answer to the Questinn • rNVI .rr,. 

hi? f m^r“C3;:3 

I rook them from a member of the family. ' ^ to convey tnat 

deg'; °^"faltfjhh‘t I not 

- ^oney 

3301. Nominally ?— Not noniiiiallv. 

3302. Colourably ? — No. 

3303. Do you mean to convey that you paid hon/i title 1- 1 tr, n,- r , 
use of theroomsN-I paid 35 I. for the use of the moms.^ ' 

3'i'H- Jiomijtde ; you shall not shirk that word ?— Yes ■ it v-is f \ 

,.sir=;=;r“srfs£;jsd^ 

3^0- ,pnid?-According to my calcdation. 

shop ' ■ “ ^‘“nmaker's shop ?-It was not in a shoemaker’s 

balftfe\^“rthiLrmUr^^^^^ taking both, they might be 

- -n .tber 

djiO. Was iiichaid Cunev the man?— No 
fetiiel.’' '' '■= ‘'in f““'nr or the son ?-He is the 

lin pr;.,'"u'.ririruo[,sm“ “ P"'** 

qa!5’ t,'™"'' "S™‘ ‘“I ^'notion expenses?-He was. 

3314- i he father.'— -The father. 

for ml the Monday ?-lt is perfectly impossible 

o r before the election. ^ 

tho^Frid^v ^rlb^lff"^?.? the nomination or 

“ch. elLion CO rerallec”.® " impossible, with 

^^3317. It is of importance ; was it on the Monday or the Tuesday ?-I cannot 

dy ®- Mr. Phinn.l Did you take a receipt ?~Yes 

oan g'etit ‘ ‘'“niptf-I have got the receipt in town ; I 

255— 'SedS. 2, a A rr, 
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3320. Tlien you can give us the date on -which you paid it by referring to that 
receipt? — I dare say 1 can get the receipt. 

3321. Can you give us the date by referring to it? — Yes. 

3322. Do you mean to represent tiiat before and after the election 38 1 . was the 
utmost that you paid Cuney? — I think that was about the sum. 

3323. You have told us of 35 /. and 3 /. ; are you prepared to say that you did 
not give him any more in reference to the election ? — I mentioned that I gave him 
fwo or three pounds extra. 

3324. Did you give him more besides that? — He wanted more. 

3323. What for? — He said he was subjected to very great inconvenience by 
the loss of his business and trade, and the destruction of hi.s -windows, and a 
variety of oihsr incidents. 

3326. And drink that he had given away ; did he lump that in ? — No. 

33-27. “ Pacifying ” the mob ? — Yes; he had a great deal to encounter. 

3328. And did you give him anything more ? — 1 gave him 2 or 3 /. more. 

3329. You gave him 35?. and 3/.; did you give him any more besides those 
two sums ? — I gave him 3 or 4 1 . more. 

3330. Committee.'] You gave him 35/. for the use of his rooms, and from 2/, 
to 3 1 . extra; do I now understand you to say that you gave him 4?. or 5?. 
beyond that ? — I gave him 2 /. or 3 /. beyond that ; he said that there were far- 
ther matters that he had had to encounter; that his house was constantly threatened, 
and that unless something was done with the mob, he did not know what would 
arise. 

3331. Thirty-five pounds you gave him first of all; afterwards you gave him 
2 1. OF3 1. extra ; and besides thatyou gave him 2/. or 3?. more; is that so ?— Yes. 

3332. The second extra payment was 3 L or 4 /. ? — Yes. 

3333- Mr. P/tiww,] Now we have got it that you gave him 35 L, 3 and 3 1 . 
or 4/. ?— Yes. 

3334. Did you give him any more ? — He asked me for more, and I told him 
I should give him no more. 

3335. Have you given him any more ? — He asked me to lend him some 
money. 

3336. When was that? — I cannot exactly say -what time it w’as. 

3337- Was it before the polling day or after ? — I think it was after the polling 
day', but I am not quite sure. 

3338. Are you prepared to swear that it was after the polling day ? — No, I 
am nor. 

3339. How much did you lend him ?— He bad been in the habit of doing 
business for me. 

3340. Answer the question ; how much did you “ lend" him ? — I think he 
might have got — I cannot exactly say without recollection — he might have got 
from 25 1. to 30 1. on loan. 

3341. Were you the lender? — Yes. 

3342. Did it pass from your hands to his r — It did. 

3343. Tell the Committee what the sum was ?— 1 think it was between 20/. 
and 25 1. 

3344. Committee.] Surely you can tell us whether it was one sum or the other ? 
— I really cannot say. 

3345- Did you give it in one sum ? — I think not ; but he had represented to 
me that he was very much injured in his business, and that he would work 
in this money in ihe way of his business for me and any persons I would send 
there. 

3346. What was the sum? — Between 20 1. and 25 1 . 

3347 - You told us at first that it was between 25 1 . and 30 I., and now you 
say it was 20 1 . or 25 1 . ? — The money was not handed in in bulk, but at one or 
two diiferent times. 

3348. At how many different times was this loan nmde about the period of 
the polling day ? — It might have been two or three times ; I cannot exactly say; 
it is impossible at this time to say ; with the extreme confusion that was prevailing 
in Drogheda at that time, it is impossible to remember. 

3349- What was the aggregate of tlie whole of your loan to him ?— It might 
have been, as I said before, 20 1 . or 25 1 . of loan. 

335^' I want to know what it -was ? — It was either one or the other. 

3351- Either 20 25 or 30 L ?~No ; either 20 1 . or 25 1 . 

3353. Did 
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3352 Did you not tell the Committee at first it was either 20 / or 21 / J 
are speaking or the committee-rooms ? ^ '■ 

3353- No ; long since the committee-rooms. I asked you the amount of the 
loan, and you said first from 2,5 1 . to 30 1 . and then from ->o l j,, , - , it 
in consequence of the great confusion, I cannot remember the e^act sum nor’ 
whether if. was on two occasions or whether there was a third occasion 

■iroA- Committee.-] Give us the largest sum it certainly did not exceed : are vou 
sure It did not exceed 30 1 . r— I should think not. 

3355. But you are not sure?— I am pretty sure. 

3356. All the difierent loans put together did not exceed that?— Yes 

3357- Mr. l hinn.\ Are you prepared to swear that that was a loan wa<=; 
a loan. I had previously employed him as a shoemaker, for the purpose S 
gelling everytliins done at his house for a long time before hand, since 18^ 

3358. You had employed him as a shoemaker? Yes ^ ‘ 

pound?’ Tlo-oe'or four pounds, and three 

3360. And you lent him from 25 1 . to 30 I ?— Yes. 

33t)i. Did you take any security ? — Not any. 

3362. Or any acknowledgment ' — No. 

3363; Upon your oath was not that sum of money given him ?-It was not 
given him finally; there was an understanding that he should work first, because 
I was m the habit ot sending work to be done at his house. 

Your shoes and boots ?— Not personally, but other persons. 

3305. What other persons ?— Labourers and other persons connected with an 
agriculuiial establishment. 

3366. You have a small farm ?— I am a proprietor and occupy some land. 
33^7' How much? — About 120 acres. 

3368. Do you find your labourers in shoes?— Not altogether; they have orders 

Tor me purpose of going there sometimes. 

3369- Did you ever find a labourer with a pair of shoes before this election 5— 

1 have ordered them to go to Mr. Cuney’s house to deal with Mr. Cuney particularly 
deserving man ; to pay for their own shoes, of 

33/0. How was this 25 I. or 30/. to be taken out in shoe leather?— lam 
speaking now of a period before 1857, but I am now speaking of 3 period after 

3371. Then the agreement between you and Cuney was that you were to let 
tam have this sum, not as a loan finally, but to be taken out in shoe leather ?- 

3372. Do you mean to represent that as the truth to the Committee ?— That is 
a constant mode of dealing with persons of that kind in the country. 

3373- Upon your oath do you repre.seut that that is the agreement between you 
f” ,1 30 or 25 1 . was to be taken out by your labourers in shoe 

leather?- That was the understanding. 

3374" IiVas it expressed ? — It was. 

3375- Who by? -I said it. 

3376. You said what ? — I told him that I should send orders there ; and then 
e matter worked in, as I have done before on a former occasion with him. 

3377. When have you done that before on a former occasion with him 
subsequent to 1 852. 

3378. Was that subsequent to the election ? — Yes. 

3379- Had you given him some money then? — He applied lo me at one time, 
that his son happened to enter the army, ami he wished to have him got out, and 
every exertion was made for the purpose of getting him out without paying ally- 
ing , and he was not able to get him out without paying, 1 believe, a large sum 
01 money, and lie requested me to advance him money on the occasion, which I 
th- 1 consequence of that, the w'ork which was sent to the house went against 

3380* Hid you get the money from your labourers for their shoes ; is that what 
you mean? — I sent them there, and then sent all the work I could do on the part 
or others persons as well as myself to his house. 

3381* Ho the labourers pay for their shoes, and you take the money from 
that^' their shoes ?— I have given them orders constantly in 
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3382. How the money worked out?— By getting slioes and boots, and 
having boots repaired tor members of the family. 

33 ^ 3 * Did you not see Cuney at the election going through the mob with a 
jug of drink in his hand ? — No ; I did not see any such thing. 

3384. Did you see him with a jug in one hand and a lot of notes in the other? 
— No, certainly ; I did not most assuredly, 

3385. Is this the first you have heard of it? — I did not hear of it before. 

33S6. Do you subscribe to the expenses of this petition ? — I do. 

3387* How much ? — That I do not think 1 am obliged to say. 

3388. I want to know your interest in this petition ; do you subscribe ^0 / 

— I do. o • • 

3389. Is that the extent? — That is the extent. 

3390. Did^ you not see Cuney going through the mob; I suppose it is the 

ther, shouting, “ Mr. M'Cann will give nothing; Brodigan is the man*’? I 

did not see him at all ; I never saw such a transaction. 

339 1. Not either of them ? — Neither of them. 

339-2. I believe you were foreman of the grand jury when the compensations 
were discussed? — I was. 

3393. Had you lent the money to Cuney at that time ?— Before that time. 

3394. Did you take part in assessing his compensation ? — I was acting as 

foreman of the grand jury, and of course, as chairman of the grand iurv uuon 
that occasion. •> t' 

3395- They you assisted to assess your own agent’s compensation ; is that 
truer — That is true ; I could not do otherwise. 

3396. Did not the majority of the grand jury protest against your acting- in 

that way, and leave the room?— They protested against the matter being enter- 
tained by the grand jury. ® 

3397. Did they not protest against jonr acting?— In what capacity? 

3398. On the grand jury ? — No ; they did not. 

3399. Acting as foreman ’—They did not ; that is not the fact 

3400. What (lid they protest against?— If you will allow me 'to state the cir- 
cumstances It will be much better. The question of oompensalion for injuries 
done during election riots was brought before the presenting sessions and they 
appealed. Then the matter was brought before the grand jury for the purpose 
of bang reconsidered, and a portion of the grand jury, after the matter had been 
formally entered into and the parties sworn to entertain this question afresh one 
person stated that lie would move an amendment, and after some time hut after the 
matters had been fully entered into, he proposed an amendment that the matter 
should be left I think exclusively to the judge of assize, who would come there in 
about two clays afterwards. In consequence of that, a proportion of the orand 
jury left the room most improperly, and i was subsequently obliged to act impe- 
ratively under the Act of Parliament to report their absence to the judge which 
would subject them to a penalty of 40 s. each for having so done The question 
of compensation was therefore entered into by the grand jury ; it was entered into 
tile oooKiS, and as chairmim i was called oo to sio-a it. 

3401. And did yoa discuss the amount payable to your own a^ent The 
amount was discussed by the parties around, but I individually did”not discuss 
any part ol it, because I was aclmg ministerially. 

3402. Did you vote upon it?— I cannot exactly say what was the amount of 
voting on cither side. 

3403. However, in your presence the compensation was determined? Yes. 

3404. Aud Mr. Jordan’s compensation?— Yes. 

3405. Was it reduced from 15 L to 3/.?-By his own acquiescence 

3406. But he claimed 15 1 . ?— Yes. 

3407. And reduced it to 3 /. ?— Yes. 

3408. Did you apply to tlie judge to fine the grand jury who had left the 
room ? — JNot to line them exactly. 

3409. Did you report their conduct?— I did. 

3410. And did he refuse to fine them? — He did not 

3411- Did he fine them ?-No; bulitadmits of this' explanation before you go 
farther. I was obliged to report specially to the judge, and in a letter addressed 
trom the judge he requested me to name the times they were absent, and if any 
inconvenience arose from their not being in a proper manner at the time present, 
and It appears that it requires iq to be present, and on having heard from the 

jmlge. 
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judge, I went to the grand jury room for the purpose of so reporting, and amended 
the letter which had been sent in ; and on reconsidering the matter with some 
grand jurors, we thought it better, inasmuch as the hscal business of the grand 
jury was transacted satisfactorily in the main, they thought it better not to pLsue 
the matter, but to submit the matter again to the judge. In consequence of that 
I went to the judge, and told him that as the grand jury matters were transacted 
satistactonly, and as 1 had reported upon this matter and so far done what was 
required of me as foreman, that we were desirous of not pressina the matter of 
fines, and if it met with his acquiescence we should withdraw an? application on 
the subject ; besides, there was agitation in the town, and it would be better to 
do so. Judge Jackson was present, and fully agreed in that course that it would 
be better to let bygones be bygones, and not go further in the matter. 

3412. When the compensation was decided on were you not sitting as foreman 

Mr. Jordan on your right hand and Mr. Verdon on your left hand ?— No Mr’ 
Kearns was on my left hand and Mr. Jordan on my riuht. ’ 

3413. Was Verdon there?— No, he was not; he' might have been in the 
room. 

341.4. As one of tlie grand jury; — He was not; he was high sheriff. 

341.5. Was not complaint made to you, on the pan of Mr. M‘Cann’s friends 
that the drink that Cuney had given out of your money caused the row on the 
Tuesday ? At the time, on the day after the grand jury had been sitting some 
persons stated soj but I told them I had no knowledge ot such a tranraction, 
and I was sure it could not have been proposed by such means 3 it is a mere 
assumption. 

3416. You did not let them know that, on the week of the election, you had let 
Cuney have money to the amount of nearly 75 Z. did you? No. 



J. ^rodigan, Esq. 
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Re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

3417. You have been asked with respect to the cost of tjie election ; are you 
acquainted with the number of outvoters? — I do not know exactly what the 
number of outvoters is ; living in England and Dublin and distant parts. 

3418. Bringing in those outvoters did not enter into your calculation ?— No 3 
Mcept those who might be in Dublin, and within railway distance, but not in 
England. 

34iy. Do you know that there are a number of voters residing in England 
and Scotland, and some even in France? — There are some ; I do not know to 
what extent. 

3420. About 300 1 . would be the amount you w'ould be willing vourself to 
spend, I understand ? — Yes. 

3421. Have you been connected with the borough upon former occasions of 
elections? — In 1852; in 1 847 j I ^'®collect the borough. 

3422. You have been asked with respect to a gentleman not before the Com- 
mittee, Mr. M‘Ghee; did you know, when you employed Mr. M‘Ghee, that he 
had been concerned as agent for elections here on .several occasions? — Yes, he 
had been. 

3423. What is Mr. M'Ghee ? — He is a solicitor of the Court of Chancery ; 
he IS the registrar of marriages, a notary public, and practices in the common law 
courts. 

3424. Does he live in Dublin or Drogheda?— In Drogheda. 

3425* Was he not a person who had conducted several previous elections to 
your knowledge ? — Yes ; for many years. 

3426. Did Sir William Somerville employ him ? — Yes ; in 1 847, and I believe 
on previous elections. 

3427- And on previous elections before that? — Yes. 

3428. Sir William Somerville represented the borough at one lime, I believe? 
— Yes; from 1836 to 1852. 

34 2Q' And had not Mr. M‘Gbee acted as his agent on each of those occasions ? 
— Yes ; J. believe so. 

3430* Is not he a gentleman well qualified to conduct an election ? — Particu- 
larly so; he is a person of great acuteness, and very clear, and very well versed 
in his profession, and is rather popular. 

343^- My friend has asked you a great deal as to the election of 1852, and 
you menUoned there were 1,500 navvies ready to come into the town ? — Yes. 

255 — Sess. 2. R 2 3432. Mr. 
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3432. Mr. M'Cann vvas tben. returued uithout a contest? — Yes; but he 
apprehended a contest. 

3433- Were not those strangers brought into the town? — I do not know to 
what extent, but they were brought into the town to a large extent. 

3434. And the people were tumultuous then ? — rParticularly so. 

3435. And a system of intimidation was carried on in 1852 ? — At the time of 
the polling. 

3436. Were any of the navvies brought into the town? — They were on the 
day of polling. I cannot say as to the day before. 

3437. Were you a candidate then ? — 1 was a candidate up to the evening 
before the nomination. 

3438. What induced you to retire?— The cause of niy retirement on that 
occasion was this; my committee, who consisted of about 10 or 12 persons, the 
chairman and other persons, were under the impres.sion that my continuing when 
a third candidate was about to be brought forward, although I had a majority of 
12 on a scrutiny, would be impracticable for the purpose of going to the poll, 
without having recourse to brute force. 

3439. With respect to the amount you paid for these committee-rooms, do you 
know what the cost of fitting them up was ; did he tell you that? — No. 

3440. Are you acquainted with the ordinai’y charge for committee-:rooms at 
Drogheda; do you know what has been paid by other candidates ? — 1 believe 
sums of from 30 1 . up to 70 1 . and 80 1 . 

344 1 . Persons are not disposed to let their rooms for committee-rooms without 
being well paid? — No; they charge immensely. 

3442. Especially where riot is expected ? — Yes ; it is difficult to get committee- 
rooms when they apprehend danger. 

3443- A.nd it is necessary to have them in a good situation ? — Yes, in the central 
part of the town, and not in remote parts. 

3444. With respect to this money you lent Cuuey, bow long has he been aclinfr 
for you as an agent to let your houses ?— Kelly was the person who lets the 
houses. 

3445- say that the 25 Z. or 30 /. was to be returned in the shape of goods 
to be supplied? — Yes. ® 

3446. Have any goods been supplied to your labourers since ? — Not as yet 

but they will be. ’ 

3447. Have you ever done that with your labourers before ? — I have sent them 
there frequently. 

3448. Committee.] For you to pay for them, or they to pay for themselves ? 

They were to get them free, I expect. 

3449- -A-fid w'ereyou to settle with him afterwards ?— Yes. 

3450. Were they to repay to you the sum they paid ? — It was stopped in 

account. * ‘ 

3451. How do you call it a parallel case to this ; what I understand you to 
say now is, that Cuney is to repay to you this sum, by working it out for vour 
labourers r — And my family. 

3452. Then, are your labourers and family to repay the sum to you- It 

would come interchangeably in our accounts. ’’ 

3453. Ur.Phinn.] How many labourers have vou got ?— I dare say I have 
got about 10 or 12 persons constantly employed ; it is grazing, not tillage 

3454. CommUtee.] They were to get the boots and shoes at this shop, and pay 
you instead of Coney ?-Yes ; that is the way I should get it back j and that was 
aoiie in 1852; that is constantly practised in the country. 

3455- Mr. Hodges:\ How many persons does Cuney keep in his employ as a 
shoemaker r-I do not know; but there are a number of persons who work for 
him throughout the town. 

3456- Is he an industrous mao ?— Very much so, and a very honourable 

person. ■’ 

3457- Bid you give Cuney any instructions before the election, to eive away 
beer or whuskey to the people ?— I told him to avoid anything of the kind ■ that it 
was quite contrary to law, and an infraction of every rule of law. 

3458. I think you say that Cuney represented to you that he had been obliged 
to give away beer to get rid of the people ? — Yes. ° 
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Examined by the Committee. 



3459. Were you summoned to come liere as a wituess, or did you volunteer? 
—1 volunteered ; I stated that I was one of the parties subscribing to the presenta- 
tion of the petition, and being aware of all the scenes that took place, and the 
extreme violence, I was quite disposed to appear as a petitioner. 

3460. You were not summoned, but you came as a volunteer? Yes. 

3461. Are you residing in London ? — Yes, I reside in London the greater part 
of the year. 



[The Witness withdrew. 



Captain Alexander George Moore was called in ; and having been sworn was 
Examined by Mr. Hodges, as follows : 

3462. I BELIEVE you are Captain in the 7th Dragoon Guards ?— I am on 

half-pay. ’ 

3463. And you are aid-de-camp to Lord Seaton ? — ^Yes. 

3464. You were one of the candidates at the last election at Drogheda?— I 

was. ” 

3465. Can you state on what day it was that you arrived at Drogheda ? was it 
on the Saturday or on the Friday?— On the Friday evening, I believe. 

3466. On your arrival, did you meet your friend.s there?— Yes. 

3467. And did you commence your canvass r— Not on the Friday evenino- ; I 

think I did not commence my canvass until the Saturday mornino-. ° ’ 

3468. During the Saturday and Monday, did you see the electors ?— Yes • on 

the Saturda)-, the Monday, and part of Tuesday. ’ 

3469. I believe Mr. Mayne, of Dublin, was your agent there? — He was, 

3470. Did he accompany you to Drogheda? — He did. 

3471. After you had issued your address, and seen the electors up to the 
Monday, how did your prospects appear ? — Extremely good ; in fact they 
appeared every day better; on the Saturday they appeared very good; on the 
Monday they were still better, and on the Tuesday morning they appeared almost 
certain, as far as I could understand from my Committee, and from the list which 
■was made out. 

3472. Did they go over the register and make a report to you ? — They did. 

3473. And the report was favourable, was it? — Yes. 

3474. How did the non-electors receive you and your friends r — During the 
Saturday and Monday ; I think the Monday particularly, we were very well 
received ; on the Saturday I do not think there was any demonstration, either 
one way or the other. 

3475' What made you think you were well received by the non-electors? — On 
the Monday, on one occasion, in the middle of the day, I recollect most distinctly 
being cheered in the street; that may have occurred on two occasions, but 1 only 
recollect one. 

3476. Did you observe any change in the state of the town, after Monday r — 
Yes ; on the Tuesday, in a short canvass which I made, we were not so favourably 
received by the non-electors. 

3477- On the Tuesday evening, on returning from the canvass to your com- 
mittee-rooms, did anything happen to you or to your friends ? — Yes 5 we were 
coming up Peter-street, and for some time we had been followed by a crowd, 
hooting and making a considerable noise, and just as we arrived at the steps ofthe 
committee-room a rush was made, and we were followed into the house by several 
of the crowd. We faced about, and were occupied for several minutes in a hand- 
to-hand fight with these men, to prevent their getting into the house. 

3478. Was the conduct of the mob violent r — Very much so. 

3479. Did you succeed at last in closing the door ? — Yes. 

3480- Was any damage done to the windows of the coraraittee-room after that? 

Yes ; every one of them was broken, I believe. 

3481. Was there a large mob collected in front ? — Yes. 

_ 3482. Did any stones come into the room? — Yes; some very large stones 
indeed came in. and one fell very clo.se to me, I recollect 

3483. Was it a large tnob outside ? — Yes. 

3484. On the following day, the Wednesday, the nomination day, do you 
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remember going from your committee-room to the town hall with your frienrie in 
the morning ? — Yes. ^ “xcuus m 

3485. We have heard that there was a great deal of confusion outside the 

court when you arrived ?-Yea ; it was with great difliculty that we could “et 
throujh the mob, and eventually the constabulary had to form a circle round 
with hsed bayonets, and a great number of stones were thrown, and fell in the 
crowd about me I was not hit by any of them; but they fell near me and 
around me ; and we stood outside the door for some minuies under these cir’cmn 
Stances. '-um- 

3486. Was the conduct of the mob violent ? — Very violent. 

34S7. At last did you succeed in getting into the court-house '—Yes • T .mt 
with a large rush of people. ’ “ “ 

348b. IVas the first a severe rush? — While we were going in there was a 
crush. ® “ * 

3489. By and by the town hall became very full r— Yes. 

3490. And there was a great deal of tumult, we hear ? Yes. 

3491. Yon conld not make yourself heard, I believe f— No; 'it was iiiipossible 
34p- i suppose you wished to address the electors, if you could be liLrdS— 

I spoke for some minutes, but I do not imagine that anybody heard me' 

3493' A report ot your speech, however, got into the newspaper afterwards • 
can you e.vplam to ihe Committee how that was r-1 drew up an outline of whai 

LcoUec; who ‘‘ I '>0 

had intended to say ?— I put down 

what I did say, as far as I recollected it. ^ P 

3495. And what did you request Mr. Mayne to do with it ?— I almost forvet- 
but I recollect I was advised to put down what 1 had said in the court-house in 
order that it might be made public. 

3496. Did you afterwards see that statement in the newsDaper’— I did 

it wS^' statement which you had given to Mr. Mayne?—! believe 

3498. After the proceedings that took place at the town hull did you so 
toward.? your comiuitcee-rooms r — Yes. 

3499- Immediately? — Yes. 

3500 How did the people conduct themselves then.?-They made great 

but”Xv “cftislly thrown J blows struck- 

bm they were spitung and abusing, and so on, andLhaking their fists and 

3501. CMmittee.] There were no stones thrown?— No; 1 think not in nm- 
way from the town hall to the committee-room. . 

3502. Mr. Boi/ges.] Did you that same evening see Mr. Smith the chairman 

?:SaSy“a"::S’arr you‘?-tsf Zoft 

wi,,„n,ybeZtbee;rnU\rbl“dZ^^^ 

He circtismnce^’ 

anirillmuld “et Zab?e“?o 

de^ifnd I* ^-aid that a 

3507. "You 
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3507. You were prepared to make out your qualification if it ivas required 

I was. ^ 

3508. Had your qualification anything to do with your retirement?— Nothina 

in the world. ® 

3509. Are you amply qualified ?— I am amply. 

3510. When your committee represented to you that it would be prudent for 
you to retire, did your own opinion and observation correspond with theirs as to 
the then state of the town r— Quite so ; but 1 felt that they were better able to 
judge of It than I was, and therefore I left it in their hands. My own obse-va. 
tiou, however, quite bore out what they said. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

3511. Was this your first experiment in electioneering?— Yes. 

3,512. Are you a public school man? — I am. 

3513. Are you an Eton man? — I am. 

3514. Then you have seen the rush into the upper school there?— Yes. 

3515. Was this a bit worse tlian the rush into the upper school I think that 
the rush into the upper school is as bad as anything can be without actual 
violence. 

3516. This was about the same? — Pretty much the same 

35' 7. You have seen such a thing as an iiik-bottle Ihrou-n in the rush into the 
uppei school, I dare say, before now?— Yes; ami heads broken too, and a good 
many. ’ ° 

3,y 8. So that to you, with your experience at Eton, this was not so formidable 
an affair as it seemed to some people i-That is a difficult question to answer- it 
seemed to me very formidable. ’ 

3519. After what you had seen in the upper school at Eton ? Yes. 

?— Not so bad as football, perhaps; but you do not 
remember the difterence in years between men and boys. 

3521. Had you any discussion with your committee about expense ?— I said 
this, that 1 should not sanction a shilling being expended in any way that was not 
legal. I said to Mr. Mayne and to my committee tliat I would not sanction the 
expenditure of a single shilling in any way that was not strictly legal. 

any estimate given to you of the probable expense ?~None beyond 
Mr. Mayne saying that lie believed the expenses might come to sixteen or seven- 
teen hundred pounds; and he said at the same time, ‘^1 am above the mark- I 
always like to be so ; but I do not think it will be so much.” 

* mention that to you ; was that at Dublin before you came 

to Drogheda ? — No. ^ 

3524. Who was the first person you saw on the subject of this Drogheda elec- 
tion, or what was the first communication you received upon the subject?— I 
Drothed.^'*'^^ ^ I’umour that there was an opening for a Conservative at 

3525. When was that?— Ten days before I went, probably. 

3526. Was any application made to you before the Thursday or Friday imme- 
diate y preceding the election? — On the Thursday there might have been ; or 
possibly on the Wednesday. 

3527- -Ikfe you sure whether any was made to you 'actually before the Friday ? 
— 1 am quite sure that there was on the Thursday. 

somfbod "’"“oo, or was it by you seeing somebody 1— By my seeing 

35"9- Who was it? — Colonel Taylor. 

3530. Is that the Member for the county of Dublin ? — Ye.s. 

353' ■ Subsequently to that, did you see Mr. Mayne?— I did. 

3532. On the Friday ? — Yes. 

3533* Was no mention made of the expense before you got to Drogheda? — 

e Word expense ’ might be mentioned, but no actu^ estimate was made at 
that time. 

3534- Had not a sum been mentioned to you as early as that?— -Not the sum I 
nave given to you. 

353.5- When was that mentioned to you ? — I am not certain of the day, but it 
was some time between the Sunday and the day of nomination. 

, 3536. Did not the chairman of your committee, Mr. St. George Smith, mention 

e sum of r ,500 L to you as early as the Saturday ? — I do not recollect it. 
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3537* you discuss the question of expense with other members of your 
committee 1 1 do not recollect it at this moment ; I will not say that I did not 

but I^dq^not recollect discussing it at this moment except with Mr. Mayne and 

353S- Did Mr. Smith tell you as early as Saturday that it would cost from 
twelve to hfteen hundred pounds ?— I cannot say j I believe that nothing was 
smd to me between the Saturday and the day of nomination. I believe that the 
anair 1 have mentioned, was mentioned to me some time between llie Saturday 
and the day of nomination. ^ 

3539* q the question of expense discussed on the day of nomination r — No- 
1 am sure it was not. ' 

35i!0. Was anything mentioned as to the freemen to you ; that they would 
expect money.'— Not a word. ^ 

3541. Are you sure of that ?— Perfectly certain. 

3542. By no member of your committee ? — By no member of my committee. 
3543- Did you see Mr. M'Cann after you bad retired r — I did. 

3544. Did you shake hands with him ?"— I did. 

3545. Did you thank him for the gentlemanly way in wi.ich he had conducted 

reMlSt'k ^ recollect that I did ; I do not say I did not, but I do not 

3546- Did yon see him at your hotel r-I saw him at the hotel I was stop, 
mg at. r 

Pslw stipendiary magistrate ? 

I saw him on the Tuesday evening, when Mr. Mavne sent for him m swear 

atlS. ” 

3,548. Do you know Sir William Gordon ? — Yes. 

3549' Had you discussed with him before you retired whether it was possible 
to disperse the crowd .—I did not see him on the nomination day to speak two 
words to hm , m point of fact. I do not think I had five rainuS'ln^satioa 
with him the whole time I was in Drogheda. convcrsatiOD 

No^^^“'rtid W '‘“l ^ ■" command of the company of infantry there 1 

1.0 i I did not even know that there were any infantry there J' vie . 

3551- ^ot up to the moment you retired?— No; nor aftenvarils. 

1 ^ ™®‘‘'v-camp to the commander-in-chief of the forces : Yes- 

but 1 do nut keep a roster of the division of the forces. ' ’ 

3353- But yon did not know that tliere was a company of infaiitrv within ten 

; nor withi^n to miles oTDrogLda 
■I f “ ?• ^ ^ discussion with any of the authorities as to the pos- 
sibility of protecting your voters up to the poll?— No; I conceived that thlre 

Re-examined by Mr. Slade. 

3.555- I iiuppose the question was not so much whetlipr ,..00 

Zfd if force 

hafp'oked tLkZcfs lr,‘her?“Yr if "-y 

ea^^other there r-^Nr-"aSTthtak”that°tb’ ^ ™PP°®e *ey ao not spit upon 
think tliat mine would have been safe if I had gone on. ° ^ 

Examined by the Committee. 

or^-3®snadin\i’XofTbrnm^ °f yeer retirement 

“•i s,- V'.trir 

I Sot ^ ‘0 <>0 with tliis petition ?-No ; 

[The Witness withdrew. 
[Adjourned to To-morrow at Eleven o’clock. 
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Mr. Bernard Kelly was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Hodges, a.s follows : 

35(10. ARE you the election auditor for Drogheda? — Yes. 

3561. Will you be good enough to produce the accounts that have been 
returned to you ?— (TAe Witness produced them.) 

3562. Are those the original accounts? — Yes. 

these Mr. M‘Cann’s accounts ? — Yes. {The accounts were put in.') 

3564. There are five booth inspectors, charged at six guineas each : do you 
know who those inspectors were ? — Ye.s, I think so. 

3565. Was Mr. M‘Kenna one of them ?— I think not ; I am not certain. 

35dfi. Mr. You know Drogheda well, do you not?— Yes; I am a 

native of it ; I was born in it. 

3567. Mr. Hodges.) I see that fvlr. Rath was appointed agent for election 
expenses f — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Phmn. 

3568. Have you been sub-sberifF of Drogheda for many years r — For 1 1 years. 

3509* ^his Cappock’s Hotel is the principal hotel there, is it not? — It is one 

of the principal hotels. There are two extensive hotels, and that is one of the 
principal hotels. 

3570- Is this room the chief room in the hotel; this large room with the 
balcony ? — I would say so. 

3571. You know where Caney lives, do vou not? — Yes. 

3572. What .sort of a house is his, a 10 /. house ?— An ordinary bouse in that 
street; I suppose it is 12 Z. or 1 3 /. a year ; 1 would say so to” the best of my 

3573 Have you attended the elections at Drogheda for some years?— Two 
prior to the last. 

3574- As sub-sheriff?— As sub-sheriff. 

^75* Taking it generally, what was the state of the town during this election ? 

Do you speak of what came within my own observation ? 

3576- Yes? — On the dajs of the nomination and polling I can speak to what 
came within my observation. 

357/« Just mention it to the Committee r — Compared with former elections, 
would you say ? 

3573. Yes ?— Compared with the election of 1847, 1 would say that the excite- 
ment the last time was not so great as during the election of 1 847, from what 
came within my observation. 

3579* I believe you are related to Mr. Brodigan? — Yes. 

3.580. You are a first cousin of his? — Yes. 

3581. Committee.) That was a contested election in 1847, was it not? — Yes ■ 
between Sir William Somerville and .Mr. Murray. ’ 

Thinn.) I believe on that occasion you got through the polling, 
though you had to escort the voters up to the poll by military ? — We had in 1 847 
a considerable constabulary and military force. 

3583. And they escorted the voters to the poll, did they not ?— As well as I 
can recollect, in some instances they did. 

3584. Do you know Mr. Verdon, the high-sheriff? — Well. 

3585* Do you recollect, at the time of the election, his making au observation 
° state of the town ? — No ; I cannot charge my memory with it. 

3580. You know something of the town ; we were told that the estimate of 
expense,? for Captain Moore, was from twelve to fifteen hundred pounds? — 

A cannot say anything about that. 

3587- Are you aware of any legitimate election purpose to which such a sum 
could be applied iu such a town as Drogheda ? — I think not. 

Mr. Hodges objected to the evidence. 

255— Sess. 2. S 3588. Do 



Mr. B. Keily. 
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Mr. B. Kelly. 3588. Du you know of any such number of out-voters as would justify such an 

amount being expended as 800/. or i,ooo/. Do you know of any number of 

4 August 1857. out-voters that would justify an outlay of frotn 800 1 . to 1,000 1 . to bring them up 
to the poli?—I am not aware of the number of out-voters. 

35S9. Are you aware that the constituency is about 650 ? — Yes. 

3590. From your knowledge of them, are they principally residents in the 
town? — Yes, principally. 

3591. To your knowledge, is there a great proportion of them living out of the 
town? — To my knowledge, I think there is not a great proportion. 

3592. Have you at all attended to the register, you being sub-sheriff ? — No ; it 
dues nut form part of my duty. 

3593. We have been told that Captain Moore anticipated a majority of 40 or 
50; from your knowledge of the town, do you think that probable? — I think 
not. 

3594. Do you think it possible without bribery ? — I think that more than 
ordinary means must be resorted to. 

3505. Commiitee^ Have you been auditor on former occasions ? — No; this 
has been the first election. 

3.596. On former occasions you have been sub-sheriff? — Yes. 

3597. You are not now ? — No ; I resigned the office last February. 

Re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

3598. I see that Mr. M‘Cnnn*s expenditure amounts to 326 ^.? — Yes; 
326/. 10.9. 5£?. 

3.599. You gave some evidence about the number of voters; do you know 
where the out-voters are ? You know, do you not, that there are some persons 
residing awa}’’ from Drogheda? — There are some. 

3600. Do you know whether some of them happen to be living in France? 
— No, I am not aware of it. 

3601. Do you know whether some of them are living in Scotland? — I am not 
aware of it. 

3602. Are you aware of any living in England ? — I have seen accounts of a 
few, a very few, living in England ; I speak from my recollection of what 1 read 
of the list. 

3603. Do you know whether others are living in remote parts of Ireland ? — 
Ves; I believe that; but they are few in number. 

3604. How long did the election last in 1847 ’ — 7 *^^ speak of the polling? 

. 3605. Yes ? — It commenced in the morning, and terminated in the afternoon. 

3606. What number of troops were brought in? — I cannot tell; we had 
cavalrv, and a very considerable force of constabulary ; at each of tlie booths 
we had police constables; perhaps from eight to a dozen. 

3607. Was there very great violence used upon that occasion?' — There would 
have been but for the interference of my late colleague, the then sheriff, and 
myself. 

3608. As it was, were persons injured ? — I did not hear of any injury. 

3609. Were there any houses racked? — I heard of panes of glass being 
broken. 

3610. Do you know of houses being racked on this occasion ? — I iiave heard 
of ir. 

3611. Do you mean to say that there was as much' injury done to the houses m 
J 847 as there was at this last election I would say not. 

3612. Much less injury, was tliere not? — I think, owing to the great force we 
had in the town, there was less injury, but the excitement was great. 

3613. You know that considerable damage was done at the last election ? — 
Ye.s. 

3614. Do you know that there were as many as ten or eleven hones injured ? — 
I cannot say what number of houses were injured; in fact I was not out after 
four o’clock in the evening, even on the day of the nomination. 

3615. If you were not out, you could not tell what was goinii on much ?— I 
speak of the last lection ; not being officially connected with the preservation of 
the peace, I was not out much. 

3616. Yon live out of the town, do you not? — Yes ; in the county of the town 
of Drogheda, but in the suburbs. 

3617.. Gonmittee.^ 
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3617. Committee.'] Were the militar-y and constabulary forces in 1847 more 
numerous than in t S57 r — As well as my recollection serves me, I think they 
were. 

361 8. That was an election where there was a poll taken r— Yes. 

3619. Here theie was no [loll r—No j and the election was then carried by Sir 
William Somerville, by a small majority ; here there was no opposition at the 
polling, except IVir. Biodigan, who polled a few votes. 

[The witness withdrew. 



Mr. John Thomas Rowland was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Hodges, as follows : 

3620. WHAT are you } — A solicitor. 

3621. Do you reside at Drogheda? — I do. 

3622. Were you a voter at the last election r— I was. 

3623. Have you been acquainted with former elections? — I have, 

3624. Have you acted as agent in former elections? — I have. 

3625. In what year did you act as agent ? — In 1847, when there was a great 
contest in Drogheda between Sir William Somerville and Mr. Murray. 

3626. Committee.] Did you act as agent upon this last occasion ?— I did, 

3627. For whom r— For Mr. Moore. 

3628. Mr. Hodges.] Do you remember the evening of Wednesday, the day of 
the nomination ? — I do. 

3629. Do you remember the Tuesday evening ? — Yes. 

3630. Did anything happen at your house ?— Yes ; my house was attacked by 
a furious mob. 

3631. About what o'clock was that ? — About eight o’clock in the evenin". 

3632. _ Were your windows broken r— Scarcely a pane was left whole m my 
house ; it was fearful, as far as the lireaking of glass went. 

3633- Who was at home at that time? — Myself, my wife, my two servants, and 
five children; indeed I think six children ; I really forget the number. 

3634. Were you a good dead alarmed? — I was so much alarmed at one period, 
that I went to the side of my office lo charge my gun ; I believed that my life 
was in positive danger ; but I considered it would be very foolish in me to do so, 
and I stopped ; 1 ihought that human life was a very serious matter, and that I 
would not load my gun ; 1 had it in my hand. 

3^35- Was the conduct of the mob very violent? — Exceedingly violent; they 
atiempted to force in my door after having broken niy windows ; and I put on a 
light cap, buttoned up my coat, and went to my door, and made a rush at them, 
and knocked down two men on the broad of their back, and thatkept them quiet 
for two hours or so. 

3636. At the end of that time did they come back again ? — No ; but I saw 

them attempt to break into my father’s house, wlio is also a voter, with a sledge 
hammer. ® 

3637. Was that the same evening? — Yes. 

3638. How far off was your father’s iiouse? — Next door. 

3639. Did they break liis windows ? — Yes ; and since then he has had a pre- 
sentment before a grand jury, and has been allowed compensation for a malicious 
injury. 

3640. Do you know bow much he obtained ? — I think about 2 1 . 

3641. That was about two hours after they attacked your house?— No, it was 

about the same period ; and it was on the occasion of my going to the door to see 
t very large, that I .saw them attack my father’s door ; and I went 

boldly to my father’s door, and hurled the fellows from it, and one of tlieir coats 
was caught in the door. 

3642. Have you a brother a voter ? — Yes; he lived next door to my father. 

3643. You are all living in the same street? — Yes. 

3644* Was your brother’s house injured? — -My brother had a place business, 
a large warehouse, which was completely closed; and be had the advantage of 
shutters outside, which I bad not, and that saved bis house j but he himself was 
frightfully beaten by the mob, and had to take refuge in the house ,of a man named 
Mr. Oeough. 

3645* I believe your father and brother voted at the last election, did they r— 
255 — Sess. 2. 3 2 I am 
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I am not personally aware, but I believe my father did vote afterwards for Mr. 
M'Cann, at which I was somewhat surprised, although it was accounted for fully 
afterwards, when I looked into the matter. 

3646. Were you with your father when he voted ? — No ; I think my life would 
not have been safe if I had gone there ; but I left the town on the day of 
voting. 

3647. Why did you leave it? — My business took me away. My father has a 
large number, I suppose 500 or 600 weavers in his employ ; and that may have 
influenced him in voting for Mr. M‘Cann afterwards, because there was a fearful 
outrage of the mob there, and party spirit and religious feeling and acrimony ran 
very high ; and I believe firmly that that was the chief reason that led him after- 
w'ards to vote for Mr. M‘Cann. 



Mr. Phinn objected to the evidence. 



The JVitness.^ There had been a very great turn-out, as it is called, of those 
weavers in Drogheda, and an exceeding deal of violence. Some of them tiad been 
lately prosecuted, and had been put to gaol, and imprisoned for their intimidation 
of the workmen of my father; and I have no doubt that that had a great eflFect 
with my father. 

3648. I do not know wliether you were present when any injury was done to 
your father ? — No, not to him personally ; I saw his house attempted to be broken 
in by a sledge hammer. 

3649. Did you see him after he had received any injury ? — I did. 

36.50. When was that? — immediately after he had been attacked in the street, 
and he told me that he had to give the mob money. 

Mr. Phinn objected to the evidence. 



3651. Were you in Captain Moore’s committee-room on the evening when the 
attack was made there ( — I was. 

3652. We heard something about the violence used there ; what did you see 
yourself ? — The committee were in an inner room ; the clerks were in the outer room, 
■what may be called the drawing-room, near the street ; and the committee were 
seated in the inner room. I was in that inner room, and having heard a fearful 
crash of the windows, we in fact ran out in a body from the inner room to the 
outer room. 

3653* Committee.] Was that the evening before the nomination ? — It was on the 
Tuesday evening ; and there we beheld stones as large as my two hands come into 
this drawing-room on the floor beside us, and smashing everything before them ; 
the framework of the windows was broken through, even at that heio-ht ; the 
drawipg-roon), I suppose, is at all events 30 feet from the street; and '’notwith- 
standing that, so great was the force of the stones, that the framework was broken 
in ; and while we were thus looking on at what was taking place in the drawing- 
room, and Mr. Mayne was preparing an information requesting protection, we 
heard a fearful onslaught on the hall door Beneath ; and presently tlie hall door 
was smashed in. We all went down in a body, and had to repel force by force, 
at the risk of our lives. I had to struggle with one ruffian, and to exert all the 
physical force of which I was possessed, and with great difficulty we pushed them 
out of the ball. There were policemen in the street at that time, but they never 
interfered. •' 



3654- Did you seea gentleman named Shaw, a voter?— I did, fearfully injured; 

he received a blow on his head, and a great pressure on his breast, for which he 
suttered, to my own knowledge, for some lime. 

Was he one of the committee?— No; he was a voter. 
3050. Mr. Hodg^.] I understand that you were present in the courthouse on 
toe nay ol the nomination.- — I was. 

3657. Did you see any assault committed on Mr. Mayne, Captain Moore’s pro- 

fesaonal agent ? — I did. v > r r 

3658. You were close by him?— I was. 

_ 3659; Jest state the sort of attack you saw made?— We had great difficulty 
m arnving at the court-house at all ; the police were attacked by the mob in order 
to get at us, and I saw one poltceman carried off as if dead. However, after a 
peat struggle, to got mto the court-house, and Mr. Mayne got upon the bench j 
on that part of the bench where the judges sit; one end of it; there was a part 
ot the gas-fitting standing out from the desk, and 1 saw Mr. Mayne grasp hold of 

it, 
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it, when one of Mr. M‘Cann’s commiltee, named Johnson, a publican, caught 
hold of him, and attempted to hurl him beneath; I caught hold of Johnson, and 
prevented liim. If Mr. Mayne had fallen down, I believe he would have been in 
the hands of a merciless mob, that would have torn him to tatters. 

3660. Did you hear any person address Captain Moore?— I did. 

3661. Who was it? — Another member of Mr. M'Cann’s party, who was very 
active for him. I do not know that he was on his committee. 

3662. What was his name? — Thomas Conolly. 

3663. What did you hear Conolly say to Captain Moore? — He raised his fist 
thus {describing the action) to Mr. Moore’s face, and he said, “ If you dare speak, 
you will get it.” At tljat time he was within two feet of the sheriff, arid the 
sheriff must have heard it, and the mayor of the town heard it, or at least he ought 
to have heard it ; and at the same time stones were flung at Mr. Moore ; one 
struck immediately above his head and mine ; I was standing by his side ; it was 
a large stone ; it struck against the oaken pannel. 

3664. Was Mr. Jordan ill-treated? — I saw Mr. Jordan most miserably abused. 
I never felt more pity for a human being than for him, in consequence of the way 
in which he was treated. He is a gentleman by rank and by manners; and he 
certainly was treated in the- most fearful manner I ever saw. I saw a crowd, to 
the number of fully 20 to 30, beside him put their hands to their nostrils, and 
throw' saliva on his face and clothes, and he presented the most fearful sight 
I ever saw, 

3665. Was anything done to his dress? — His dress was completely spoilt with 
the saliva. 

3666. Did you see whether his coat was torn? — Completely torn. 

3667. You say you were at the election in 1847 f ^ was. 

3668. Comparing the violence you saw on the last occasion with the occur- 

rences you recollect in 1847, which was the most violent ? — ^There was no violence 
in 1847. 1 was then for the Liberal party; on this last occasion I was for the 

Conservative party ; on that occasion all the violence must have been undoubt- 
edly on the part of the Liberals, for Sir William Somerville had been in possession 
of the borough for a space of years, and he had hosts of friends; but there was 
not a blow struck to my knowledge on that occasion ; not a single blow at that 
election ; while at this election I saw men knocked down in the street in the 
open day. 

3669. And at that electioii were all the speakers heard? — Every one. Sir 
William Somerville was the unpopular candidate, and he was heard, every word ; 
every word was heard. 

3670. It was quite a different state of things altogether? — Totally different. 

3671. Did you observe any priests in the Town-hall on the day of the nomi- 
nation?— I did. 

3672. Did you see the Rev. Mr. Hanratty lijere ? — I did. 

3673. Did his conduct attract your attention? — It did, in a most decided 
manner. 

3674. Tell the Committee, if you please, what you observed him do or say r — 
The Rev, Mr. Hanratty is the immediate priest under the Roman-catholic 
Archliisho[) of Ireland — Drogheda, I believe, is a parish by the support of the 
Roman-catholic Archbishop of Ireland, and the Rev. Mr. Hanratty is the first 
priest in that parish — the parish of Saint Peter’s, Drogheda; he owns no superior 
in any respect but the Archbishop of Armagh, his imnaediate Bishop, and he 
lives in the Archbishop’s owm premises in Drogheda. I saw him on that occasion, 
and I heard him speak ; he addressed the crowd in very energetic terms ; he had 
his speech prepared ; it was written, and he had it in his hat, and read the chief 
parts of it from his hat, so that if he is examined before this Committee, it is pro- 
bable that the heads of his discourse may appear. I heard him say upon that 
Occasion that this was a contest between Roman-catholics and Orangeism. 

3675* Committee.'\ Was this at the nomination ? — Yes ; and he was the nomi- 
nator. He said it was a battle between bis religion and the Protestant religion. 
He said that Mr. Moore was a bigoted nonhern Orangeman ; he said that he was 
a member of the Orange order too ; and that every voter who would vote for Mr. 
Moore, would vote against his religion and against his God; and that he would be 
voting for the opening of the nunneries to such young men as tliose (he said), 
pointing to the young Mr. Smiths, who were in a large number on the list of 
voters in Drogheda, “to come' in and visit your sisters and your friends at all 
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hours, and at any period that they chose.” Says he, “ Let me te!l you that the 
Protestant religion is hell itself; it is an outrage upon histoiic fact.” He also 
called upon the sheriff to admit the people into the court-house. 

3S76. Committee.'] Was it in his speech that he said that? — No. 

3677. Mr. Hodges.] Do you recollect anything more? — Nothing to which my 
attention was drawn. I heard him call upon the sheriff' to admit the people ; the 
sheriff, in my mind, very properly said, “Police, admit every voter into this 
place.” “ No,” said Mr. Hanratty, and “ No," said young Mr. MfCann, “ admit 
every one of the people;” and the sheriff repeated again, “Admit the voters* 
keep no voters out.” But again theory was raised, “ Admit the people,” meaning 
the mob ; and thereupon the sheriff seemed completely cast down. He wiped 
the perspiriition from his forehead, and he said, “ Let them in ;” and youn" Mr. 
M'Cann went along by the gallery, and leapt down towards the door, and forcibly 
dragged in the people through the police. What I mean hy the people is people 
in the garb of coal-porters and countrymen, who bad come in from the Meath 
side to support Mr. M'Cann, and to form his mob. I saw large bodies of men 
march in from Meath, from Mr. M'Cann’s residence, to form a mob for Mr. 
M‘Cann, in the town ; they came in, and did act as his mob, but that is all I know 

367S. Did the violence continue alter the meeting in the Town-hall r — It friuht- 
fuliy increased after the speech of Mr. Hanratty. 

3679. If Captain Moore had gone on with the election, would it have been safe 
for his voters to have gone to the poll, in your opinion?— My belief is, that it 
would not have been safe, either for his own life, or for the life of any man that 
attempted to vote for him. 

36S0. Can you say whether, in your judgment, the excitement arose from the 
speeches aildressed to the people by the priests?— There is no doubt of it ; as to 
the impression of tiie crowd, and what they thought was the tendency of the 
priesis I can speak. 

3681. Committee.] Your opinion is, that the e.xcitement was caused by the 
speeche.s of the priests? — Most undoubtedly. 

36S'i. At the nomination r— And dsevvliere, from the balcony at Cappock’s 
Hotel ; most fearful language was reported to me. 

3683. Mr. Sodges.] Did you go over the register of voters with a view to see 
wnat prospect of success Captain Moore had ?— I did. 

3634. In your judgment what was the result?— In my judgment Captain 
Moore would have had a majiirity of 20, supposing that a certain large party 
deserted us ; and in case they did not desert us, we would have had a maioritv of 
nearly 100. 



3683. At all events you would have had a majority of 20? — Yes most 
undoubtedly, and the other party were equally aware of tliat fact 

3686. ^ Yon mentioned the Archbishop of Armagh just now ; is he called the 
primate.' By his own party he is called the primate of all Ireland, and he is 
looked up to as such. 

3687. Committee.] "What are the number on the register now, do you know? — 
1 have come wholly unprepared to state 

3688. In a certain hook of some authority it is put down at 586 .-—There are 
upward.s of 600, undoubtedly. 

36S9. Mr. ffedges.] I. am drawing your altention to an answer you <>ave lust 

'■"'l >Se other 

parly knew it ? — Most undoubtedly. 

knew it?— It is a matter of private conver- 

tf me ’ ^ 

3691, Who was the gentleman who made the statement to which you refer?- 

LTecounTy ^ barrister 

3692. He was employed by Mr. M'Cann as his counsel, was he not ?-He was ; 

I'd^nTt r ° it, eeted and gave him his advice ; 

Le rrt 4 ^ Relieve that he would have 

accepted pay ment for such an office ; he was counsel for Mr. M‘Cann 

Mr. Phnn objected to the evidence, and snbmitted that Mr. O’Hagan was 
not an agent whose statements were admissible against the Sitting Member. 
Mr. Slade was beard against the objection. 



3693. Committee] 
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3693. Committee.^ Was Mr. O’Hagmi there during the whole of the election? 
—He was, aud on the bench in the court-house at the time of the nomination. 

3694. When (lid the conversation take place?— Some time after the election. 

3695. How long? — Perhaps a month. 

SSp'd. At what period did this conversation pass ? — At some period after the 
election ; perhaps a month. 

The Committee determined that the statement of Mr. O’ Hagan siiould not 
be admitted in evidence. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

3697. This was a private conversation between you and Mr. O’Hagao? — It 
was not a secret conversation ; it was ii] the public hall of the Four Courts, where 
there were thousands round us listening, or engaged in conversation. 

3698. You say your father asked for compensation ? — He got it. 

3699. Did you attend as his attorney? — I did not. 

3700. Du you know that the compensation he got was 1 0 s. ? — I do not. 

3701. Did you tell the Committee that it was 2 I ?— I told them I thought it 
was about 2 /. 

3702. Upon your oath, do you not know that it was only lOs. ? — I do not. 

3703. Is your father’s name John Rowland? — It is. 

3704. Do you mean to tell the Committee, on your oath, that you do not know 
he only got ^ os. ? — I do not know, upon my oath. 

3705. What reason had you for saying it was 2/.?— From the quantity of glass 
that was broken, and from my having heard that other parties got about that 
sum. 

3706. So that you intended to convey to the Committee that you believed your 

father got about 2I. from what you heard other ijarties had a'ot, and the ouantitv 
of glass broken ?— Yes. ^ 

3707. Did you take any pains to make yourself acquainted with the sum he 
actually got? — I did not; I never asked any person. 

3708. Your father is a large linen weaver, is he not? — Not a weaver ; he is a 
maimlacturer and employer. 

3709- employs people as a linen weaver? — He employs people to 
weave. 



3710 - Had his people been out on strike about four rcionths before the election ? 
—So they had with regard to the other manufacturers of the town. 

37 * !• Had they been out for four months? — Several months ; I do not know 
how long. 

37 * -• Three or four months? — Yes. 

3713 - Hiid there been com[)laints made of their conduct previous to the elec- 
tion, these weavers? — Of what nature? 

3714. Of their conduct? — Complaints to whom ? 

37 * 5 ' Complaints- to anybody? — They had held field meetings, and all that 
sort of thing. 



37 * 6 . And had denounced, had they not, the linen merchants? — Now you 
'rant me to go to lieursav.- 

37 * 7 - You will not tell me; are you not aware of the fact? — I am not aware 
ol U personally. 

37 ' 8 - Hiat is to say yoii did not attend the meetings? — Certainly not. 

3719- Did YOU attend' at the last assizes? — I did not. 

3720. Were you aware that there was an indictment against them for a con- 
spiiacy ?->-I was, by hearsay- I was not present at the assizes. 

3721. Are you aware wliether they had been charged with assaults previous 
a ilie election, these weavers on sti-ike ? — Not personally. 

3722. riiat is to say, you do not know it of your own knou-ledger — I do not. 

3723* You had hoard it, I suppose ? — I had heard various parties say that 

weavers had 'met weavers outside the town, and beaten them, because they had 
aken work, and all that sort of thing-, 

3724. These men were out on strike some time before the election, and their 
conduct had been complained of; is that so? — Certainly, 
f. othef linen merchauts’ shops attacked besides your father’s 

^ t e election ?-— t am not personally aware. 

372b. Did you see the glass broken of auy oiher linen merchant besides yoUr 
255 ^Sess. 2. s 4 ‘ father’s? 
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father’s ? — I tEiok that all the other linen merchants, except my father, acted 
for Mr. M‘Cann. 

3727. Did you see no other linen merchant’s windows broken except your 
father’s? — Not one; nor was there any other linen merchant who acted for Mr. 
Moore; all the others voted for Mr. M‘Cann, and were perfectly safe; and if I 
had acted for him, I should have been perfectly safe also. 

3728. Had you not been agent for Mr. Murray ? — Yes. 

3729. He was a Repealer, was he not ?— He was a pretended Repealer. 

3730. But you supported him, did you not, for pay? — I was paid, after a great 
deal of trouble ; I had to put him to gaol before he paid me ; 1 put him in a crib 
in Dublin. 

3731. Do you mean to represent, upon your oath, that that was a perfectly 
quiet election r — There never was a quieter election in Drogheda, I believe; it 
was perfectly quiet as compared with this. 

3732! Do you mean to represent to the Committee that there w'as no violence 
at that election ? — I do not believe there was a single person knocked down at 
that election ; they were knocked down by dozens at this election. 

3733- Was there no violence in i847?~There was not. 

3734. Upon your oath, were not the voters escorted to the poll by the military } 
— That is quite consistent with there being no violence. 

3735' ^Vere not the voters escorted to the poll bv the military ? — I do not 
know. 

3736. Do you mean to swear that? — I do positively. 

3737* Upon your oath, sir, do you not know that Sir William Somerville’s 
voters were escorted to the poll by the military ; take care how you answer, 
because there may be proceedings taken with reference to some of the evidence 
given before this Committee r — If you warn me, and threaten me with a prosecution 
lor perjury, I shall appeal to the Committee, and I shall answer no further ques- 
tions ; I cull upon the Committee to protect me ; I am not to be intimidated. 

3738- You are on your oath ; did you not see voters escorted to the poll by the 
military in 1S47 r — Upon my oath, I do not remember the fact ; I believe I was 
the most violent person in Drogheda myself upon that occasion. 

3739. Were you prosecuted?— No, nor any other person. 

3740* Did you see voters escorted to the poll by the military in 1847 ? — Not to 
my recolleciion, nor do I believe they were. 

374>- will not give a direct answer?— From 1847 to 1857 is ten years; 
I am sure you could not give a detailed account of what took place ten years ago 
in any cause in which you were engaged. 

3742- You swear you t!o not recollect it? — I have already answered that 
question three times. 

3743- Committee.'] Answer it again; do you recollect it? — I do not. 

3744. Mr. P/mw.] Are you able to state that it did not take place? — I am 
not. 

3743* -Are you not aware that Sir William Somerville was obliged to be escorted 
about by the military? — I am not. 

374^* I think you told us that the night on which your father’s and your houses 
were attacked, you ni.hed out, and knocked down two people?— I did. 

3747. Did you receive any injury r — I did not. 

3748. What were you paid at this election? — I got 10 Z. 

3/49' Have you any further claim r — I do not know ; I should have been very 
happy to receive more, if it were offered to me. 

37,50. Have you any further claim ?— No further legal claim, 
tha^t'^'' receive any more?— I do not; I scarcely expected 

3/52. When were you first sumritoned to give evidence here? — I was not 
summoned. 

3753- -A^re you a volunteer? — No; I communicated with the agent of Captain 
Moore some time ago, and this morning I arrived in London from the Continent, 
and I saw, by the “ Times” I bad purchased on my way this morning, that this 
Committee was sitting, and 1 came here. 

3754- 'I'hen you are a volunteer ?— I have explained the mode of my coming 
here, and you may put what construefion upon it you please. 

3755' Had you any discussion about the probable expense of the election ?— 
With whom ? 

3756. I 
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3756. In the committee-room of Captain Moore? — No, I had not. 

3757. With any one ? — Not to ray knowledge- 

3758. This is not ten years ago ? — There was a discussion ; now I will explain, 
and you will find I am speaking candidly ; you spoke to me of a committee ; I 
never had any conversation with Captain Moore’s committee respectino- the 
expenses of the election, buti had with parties before that committee was formed. 

3759. Before Captain Moore’s committee was formed ? — Yes. 

3760. Who were the parties that it was discussed with?— There was Dr. 
Atkinson, I think. 

3761. Who else; Mr. Verdon ?— And, I think, Mr. Thomas Kelly, the 
auctioneer. 

3762. Mr. Verdon r — No, I think not, certainly not. 

3763. Mr. Mayne? — Yes. 

3764. Mr. Hamtnondr — No. 

3765. Where was this discussion ?~In the house of Mr. Thomas Kellv, an 
auctioneer in Peter-street, Drogheda. 

3766. What day ? — Perhaps the Saturday before the election. 

3767. Then Captain Moore was known to be coming forward? — I think not. 

3768. Do you not know that he was actually canvassing the town on Satur- 
day ? — No, I think not ; not on the Saturday. 

3769. Not on the Saturday ? — Perhaps he may have been. 

3770. But you are sure this was on the Saturday ? — No, I am not sure. 

3771. Was it before the Saturday or not ? — It was before Captain Moore’s 
committee was formed. 

3772. Was it before Captain Moore was known to be coming forward, when 
you were seeking for a candidate ? — I think it was. 

3773- What sum was named as the probable estimate of the expenses of the 
election? — £.1.000 to 1,200?. 

3774. Was not 1,500/. mentioned? — No. 

3775- Are you sure that that took place before you heard the name of Captain 
Moore as a candidate? — I have told you so three limes. 

3776. You are certain of it? — Yes. 

3777. But you are not certain whether it was on the Saturday ? — If Captain 
Moore commenced his canvass on the Saturday, it could not have been on the 
Saturday. 

3778. Did any discussion upon the subject take place after Captain Moore 
became a candidate r — Not in my presence. 

3779. Were you communicated with ou the subject? — I was not ; there was 
DO necessity for it. 

3780. You had nothing to do with the financial arrangements? — I had not. 

3781. Who were they left to ? — I do not know. 

3782. You told US you estimated that if you were supported by one section, if 
they did not desert you, your majority would be about a hundred ; what section 
did you mean — I meant the “ Father Tom ” party. 

3783- Was that a Roman Catholic priest? — Most undoubtedly ; we have no 
“ bather Toms” on the other side. 



Re-examined by Mr. Slade. 

3784- Vou have been asked a good deal about the election in 1847 ; do you 
now whether there were any presentments made in reference to that election ? — 
ere were ; and they were i-efused, I myself made an opposition to them as a 
at town ; and the judge coincided with me that it was not a case 

.8785. Was that some trifling damage then? — There were a few windows 
1847^^* ^ believe, by children ; in fact I saw some of them broken by children in 



[The Witness withdrew. 



^SS^Sess. 2. 



T 



Bdieard 



Mr. J. T. Rowland^ 



4 August 1857, 
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Edward Finlay. 
4 August 1857. 



Edward Finlay was called in ; and, liavincj been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Slade, as follows : 

3786. YOU were a voter for Drotrheda? — Yes. 

3787. At the last electiun, who did you promise? — Mr. Moore. 

3788. Are you a Roman-catholic ? — Yes. 

378Q. Do you reinember on the 31st March, Tuesday, being sent for any- 
where by anybody ; I mean the Tuesday before the election r — Yes. 

3790. Were you sent for by anybody? — By Mr. M'Cann. 

3791. Where to go to: — To his tally-room. 

3792. Who called upon you ?: — Thomas M‘Cann and Harry, the two sons be- 
longing to the Member. 

3793. What did they ask you to do? — To go to their tally-room. 

3794. That evening? — Yes. 

3705, Before that time had you promised Mr. Moore ? — Yes. 

3796. Tell the Committee what induced you to go to Mr. M'Cann’s tally-room; 
did you go there? — Yes. 

3797. Having promised Mr. Moore, what induced you to go to Mr. M'Cann's 
tally-rnom ?— I wa.s in dread. 

3798. Of what r— The mob. 

3799. Had yon seen anything of what the mob \vere doing? — Well, I saw 
that they were excited, and anyone that would not promise to vote for Mr. 
M'Caiin was in danger. 

3S00. You f-ay you went to Mr. M'Cann’s committee-rooms ; what time in the 
evening was that ? — 1 think about four or five o’clock. 

3801. In the evening ? — Yes. 

3802. Who did you find there ? — I found Thomas M'Cann and Harry, the two 
sons of the Member. 

3803. The same men who had been to you ? — Yes. 

3S04. Anybody else? — Yes; there was what I consider the committee; one 
gentleman of the name of Long, and Lynagh. 

3805. Was that llie man they called Pat Long ? — ^Yes. 

3806. Commitfee.'] How many others? — ^There was Mr. John O’Neill and Mr. 
Moore, and a gentleman of tlie name of Mr. Whearty. 

3807. Mr. Slade.] Do you recollect any others ? — There were, but I cannot 
recollect who they were ; there was a great number in it. 

3808. How many people do you think there were in the room? — I consider 
there was between 15 and 16 persons altogether. 

3809. When you got there what was said to you ? — They asked me would I 
vote for Mr. M‘Cann. 

3810. Who asked you? — Thomas M'Cann asked me would not I vote for his 
father. 

3811. What was your answer? — I said, for my own protection, that I would not 
promise to any gemlemaD. 

3812. \ on said that, you say, for your own protection ? — Yes. 

3813. What was said then ; did they press you still ? — Why, they did. 

3814. Can you recollect what were tlie terms used? — Mr. Long asked me 
would not I vote for Mr, M'Cann ; and 1 always said that I would not promise. 

3815. Then what happened ? — Mr. Long followed me down stairs. 

3816. You left the room? — I left the room. 

3817. When they could not get any more from you than that you would not 
promise, you left the room ? — Yes. 

3818. Mr. Long followed you down stairs ? —Yes. 

3819. What did hedo: — He followed me out of the yard, and said, *■ Will 
not you vote for Mr. M'Cann ? ” and “ Here is an order for 5^.” 

[The Witness was ordered to withdraw. 



Mr. Phmn submitted that Mr. Long’s name not being included in the list 
which bad been given in as the list of Mr. M'Cann’s committee, his acts or 
declarations were not admissible in evidence. 

Mr. Slade was heard against the objection. 

: -The 
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The Committee suggested that the better course would lie to discuss the 
question on evidence of something said nr done by some party whose 
name did appear on tiic list. 

[The Witness was again called in. 

3S20. Uv.Phlnn.l Have you been speaking to Mr. Atkinson since you have 
been out of the room ? — Yes ; he asked me, to the best of my opinion, was it on 
Tuesday or Wednesday that 1 got the drink, and to the best of my opinion I could 
not tell. 

3821. Was that whilst you were out of the room ?— Yes. 

3822. He has been examining youflias he not? — No. 

3823. He asked youthat? — He asked mo that question. 

3824. Did he not tell you he thought it was Wednesday r— He asked me was 
it Tuesday or Wednesday ; and, to the best of ray recollection, I said I could not 
tell. 

3825. Has any one else spoken to you while you were out of the room ?— Yes 

3826. Do you know a man named Harvey'?— Yes ; he was speaking nothing 

about my evidence. “ 

3827. On your oath, did you not mention to Harvey what you had been sayin<r 

jn this room? — I have not; he might not ask me for he heard me. ^ ® 

3828. He followed yon out of the room, did he ?— He was along with me at the 
window. 

3829. He was in the room when you were examined ? — Yes. 

3830. And he followed you out?— He came out with me. 

Mr. Phhm applied to the Committee to direct Mr. Atkinson, upou this 
evidence, not to remain in the room during the further proceedings of the 
Committee. 

Tiie Committee acceded to Mr. Phinn’s application. 

3831. Mr. You have said that you saw Mr. Whearty in the tally- 

room when you went there upon the invitation of Thomas M'Cann ? — -Yes. 

3832. Did you meet Mr. Whearty in LynaglTs shop after that ? — Yes. 

3833- When was it that you met him?— To the best of my belief, it was either 
on the Tuesday evening or the Wednesday, I am not particular which ; I am not 
right sure which of the two days it was. 

3834. What is LynaglTs shop? — He keeps a public-house and grocery. 

3835. Is it in Shop-street? — Yes. 

3836. What did Mr. Whearty ask you there, or say to you ? — 

Mr. Pliimi objected to the question. 

3837. Did be ask you for your vote? — Yes. 

3S38. What did you say ? — I told him I would not promise. 

3839. You told him again you would not promise? — Yes. 

[The Witness was ordered to withdraw. 



Mr. Hodges proposed to ask the Witness what Whearty had said to him. 

Mr. Fhinn objected. 

Mr. Hodges was heard against the objection. 

The Counsel and parties were ordered to withdraw, and the Committee 
deliberated. 

The Counsel and parties were again called in, and informed that, in the case 
of Richard Whearty, the Committee were of opinion that the mere fact of his 
name appearing in a list of about 133 persons who formed themselves into a 
committee to procure the return of Mr. M'Cann, without any additional and 
corroborative evidence, was not sufficient to establish proof of agency ; but 
that they were ready to receive further evidence in this case, and in the case 
of Long, which had been suspended. 

;255-Sess. 2. t 2 The 



Edward Finlay. 



4 August 1857. 
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4 Augusi iti57. 



The Witness was again called in. 

3840. What (Jo 3'’ou call the room to which you went, a committee-room or a 
tally-room? — In my opinion, it was either a committee-room or a tally-room. 

3841. Where was it?— I understand not what they might call it, but in Drogheda 
they call it the tally-room. 

3842. Committee.'l Where was it? — It was in Shop-street. 

3 843. Mr. Hodges.'l How often were you at the tally-room altogether ? — Three 
times. 

3844. Can you recollect on what clays you were at the tally-room r — To 
the best of my opinion, I am not certain sure whether it was Tuesday or Wed- 
nesday. 

3845. You say you were there three times altogether ? — Ves. 

3846. Were you there three times on the same day ; or did you go there on 
mors days than one? — When Mr. M'Cann asked me down, 1 went that time 
down to the tally room, and then I went that night and the day that I voted for 
him. 

3847. Committee.1 Tou voted for him on the Friday, then, and you went to his 
tally-room on the Tuesday or Wednesday, and again on the Friday before votin®- ? 
—Yes. 

3848. Mr. Hodges!\ And the first time you went it was in consequence of a 
message that young Mr. M'Cann left for you? — Yes. 

3849. Was Whearty in the room M'hen you went there the first time r — He 
was. 

3850. About how many gentlemen were there there? — To the best of mv 
opinion I think about 15 or 16. 

3851. What were they doing when you went in? — They were all about 
business; they were writing. 

3852. Were they at a table then ? — Yes. 

3853. Was Whearty sitting doivn at the table with the other gentlemen ?— He 
was. 

3854. 'When was the second time yon went there ?— I went that night, and the 
day ot voting; I never went but three times. 

3855- AVhearty there each time? 

Mr. Phinn objected to the question. 

The question was waived. 



3856. I want to know whether Whearty was there? — He was. 

Coyj»««ee.] That was the second time? — He was in it the three times 
that 1 went in. 

3858- Mr. Bodges.} Twice on one day and once on the day of uolling- ?— Yes i 
inT Tuesday or the Wednesday that I was 

^ was rloing whhTt ' ^ “"'<1 

bool^t; rttagLISs.""'" 

3861 Did he do anything- a-ith this book?— I could not say what he was 

3862. Did you see him with anything in this book r— I have seen him writing 

tsVa Tha ““ ‘ Lynagh’s, me and another voter. * 

3ob3. Ihat was when you were at Lynagh’s ? Yes. 

there^^tlm “ ‘ n'* the first time yon went 

^ “J' “P‘"“" between 20 and 30 

*ere all that time ?— He was 

tliy te?omi°gt ‘here ?-Yes, 

3867. Transacting business?— Yes. 

«re keeping some accounts; I saw 
what they wTre writing. ^ <=re writing; but I did not pass any remarks upon 



3869. Did 
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3869. Did you see the people up in the balcony? — Yes, I did. 

3870. Did you ever see Wiiearty there ? — No, I did not. 

3871. Were you ever in the room of the White Horse at all? — No, but Mr. 
M'Cann asked me, would I go up that night to the balcony up to Mr. Cap- 
pocb’s hotel, the day he asked me to vote for his father, and I said I would 
not. 

3872. Did you see Whearty with Mr. M'Cann at all during the election?— I 
saw him with Master Thomas and Master Harry ; I saw him in company with 
them. 

3873. When was that?— The day of voting; the day that they solicited me, 
•would I give my vote 5 that evening rather. 

3874. Was that the day that you voted? — Yes, 

3875. Did they come to you to ask you to vole? — Whearty asked me in at 
Mr. Lynagh’s, if I would give my vote for Mr. M'Cann, and I told him I would 
not promise. 

3876. Was Mr. M‘Caim with him then ? — No, he was with him above in the 
tally-room. 

s'Syy. Do you mean Mr. M‘Caim was in the tally-room when you were there? 
— The two sons were in, but I did not see the Member. 

3878. What I asked you was this, whether you saw Mr. M-‘Cann, the Sitting 
Member, in company with Whearty at all during the election?— He mioht have 
been with him, but I did not see him. ® 



Edvard Finlag. 
4 August 1857. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

3879. Do you believe that the first time you went to the tally-room was the 
Tuesday or the Wednesday I am not certain whether it was the Tuesday or the 
Wednesday. 

3880. Was it before or after the nomination ?— It was after the nomination. 

3881. That you will swear? — Yes. 

3882. What makes you so sure of that?— Have I not a good light to know it? 

3883. You are sure it was after the nomination : — Yes. 

3884. Word was left for you, and you went up? — Yes; word was sent for 
me to go. 

3885. You did not see the man that was sent for you ? — Yes ; it was he who 
brouaht me up and was along with me. 

3886. You say you were at the tally-room either twice or three times; which? 

— I was in there three times. ’ 

3887. Was it twice on the same night?— Once that evening, and I went up 
that night again, and then I never went up till the day I voted. 

3888. Do you know a man named O’Neill? — I do. 

3889. Do you remember telling O’Neill that no poor man ought to give his 
vote without money ? — Never the like came out of my mouth; I never expressed 
the words. 

3890. Did you vote as a freeman, or as a 10/. householder? — A householder. 

3891. Are you a freeman? — No, I am not. 

3892.. Do you know Felix Reece’s house in West-street? — Yes. 

Further Examined by Mr. Hodges. 

3893. I have asked you about seeing Whearty in the committee-room ; do you 
remember when you went to the tally-room the first time, you say AVhearty was 
were, and you were there for a considerable time ; did you, at auy time, see 
Whearty at Lynagh’s shop? — Yes. 

3894. What shop is that ? — It was next door to the tally-room. 

3895. Was it a public-house? — Yes. 

3891'. And you were there ? — Yes. 

3897. Who came there? — Whearty met me that night that I was in the tally- 
room, and brought me into Mr. Lynagli’s; me and another, a voter, a mau of the 

name of Pat Bum. 

389b, Committee^ How long was that after you had been in the tally-room? 
-~I was in it between four and five, and that night me and this Burn went into 
the tally. room, and then Mr. Wheurly brought us into Mr. Lynagh’s. 

-■ 55 — Sess. 2. X 3 3899. Mr. 
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3899. Mr. Hodges^ He accompanied you? — Yes. 

3900. As you say, took you r — Yes. 

3901. Committee.'] Had the voter been in the tally-room ?— Yes, he was. 

3902. Was he ? — Pat Burn and I went to the tally-room, that night, and 
Whearty was in it, and brought us oat, and took us to Lynagh’s. 

3903. Mr. Did you go the second time of your own accord ; you were 

not sent for ? — 1 was not sent for the second time, but Mr. Burn said, “ Will 
you come up to Mr. M‘Cann’s tally-room?” and then we went there,.and lie brouo-ht 
us both out. ® 

3904. Mr. Hodges^ What took place at Lyiiagh’s, after Whearty had accom- 
panied you there with Patrick Burn ? 

Mr. Pkinn objected to the question. 

Mr. Hodges was heard against the objection. 

Mr. Pkinn was beard in reply. 

The Counsel and parlies were ordered to withdraw, and the Committee 
deliberated. 

The Counsel and parties were again called in, and informed that the Com-’ 
mittee had decided that evidence had now been given sufficient to allow the 
question to be put. 



Mvard Finlay was again called in ; and fnrther Examined by Mr. Hodges 
asfollJws: ° 

39 ° 5 ; You have told us you went from the tally-room, with Patrick Burn, to . 
Lynagh's, and that Whearty was with you ; what passed between you when you 
got there ? — He gave us any drink that we required. 

3906. What did he say ?— He asked me would I vote for Mr. M‘Cann, and I 
said I would not promise. 

39 ^ 7 - What did he say then ? — He told me to make up my mind, and anythin^ 
that was pressing to me and Mr. Burn, my brother voter, that we should 
have It. 

3908. Did you have any drink? — We had. 

39 ‘J 9 - And had Burn some? — Yes. 

39*0. Did you pay anything for it ? — No. 

391 1 . Did Burn pay anything in your presence ?— Indeed he did not, for he 

got drunk on it. ’ 

3912. Burn got drunk, did he ?— Yes. 

39 U- 0 " the day ot the polling, which was on Friday, after you had voted did ' 
you f;o to the tally-roou) again ?-I brought Pat Burn ; he is a n.illwright, and he 
could not cotne out till two o’clock, and after two o’clock £ was after votino- : and 
weS’yoW ^ ^ lally-room after 

3914- Did you go with him to the tally-room ?— Yes. 

3915. After you had voted ? — Yes. 

3916. What wy that for?— He asked who had given the card to vote, and he 

^ I >=™ught him up to the tally-room to get the card. 

391 /. Ihe card of the person wno you voted for? Yes. 

aotVL his wnri'^ '.T ’-I fitst, aod after Bum 

got horn his work, at two 0 clock, he went and voted. 

— Ym®' ■ 

3920. Did he go and vote then ’—After that. 

Wheartv ™^WhT^'’‘h SO then !— We came down to Shop-street, and met 

3922- Wliat did Burn get f— A glass of spirits. 

fcili voted for Mr. McCann, 

about touV vniW : V ^E^^-ersationtake place between you and Whearty 

anout your voting x\o, ue had no conversation. 

3925* He went into the house with you ?— Yes. 

3926. What did he say when he got in?— He said, “You had better have 

some 
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some refresliment after voting,” and he called for a glass of whiskey for Burn ; and 
he gave me a glass of ale ; and he took nothing himself ; and he put his hand in 
his pocket, and paid for it. 

39-27. Do you know a man named Patrick Long? — Yes. 

3928. Who is Patrick Long ? — Well, sir, he i.s a baker, and he keeps a public- 
house ; he has resigned it now; and he is intending to follow the baking again. 

3929. He was first a baker, then kept a public-house, and now he is going to 
take to baking again ? — Yes. 

3930. Wbo did he support at t!ie election ? — Mr. M'Cauu. 

3931. You were three limes at Mr. M'Cann’s tally-rooms ?~Yes. 

3932. Did you ever .see Patrick Long there? — I did. 

3933. When did you see him there?— The evening T went to the tally-room ; 
and I saw him the day I voted. 

3934. You saw him there twice, then? — Yes. 

3935' When you fir-st went there, what was Pat Long doing?— When I went 
in 1 was brought in by a young man named Thomas Maypower in the back W'ay, 
and met Mr. Long in the yard, and then he came up to the tally-room with me. 

393fi. How did you happen to go to the tally-room that day ?— Master Thomas 
M'Cann left word for me to go, and this Maypower brought me. 

3937. Where were you to go?— To Mr. M‘Cann’s tally-room. 

3938. Co? 7 imittee.'] Is that the same message thatyou were speaking of before? 
— Yes. 

3939. Mv. Hodges.} You went down the back way? — Ho brought me in the 
back way. 

3940. The man w’ith you brought you in the back way? — Yes. 

3941. Where did you see Pat Long? — I mot him when tlie gate was open in 
the yard, and lie came up to the tally-room along with me and Maypower. 

3942. He was inside the premises, and met you at the door ? — ^Yes. 

39d3- And then be turned about and went up to the tally-room with you ? — Yes. 

3944. Wlien he got up there, liow many [)ersons were there in the Uilly-room ? 
— To the best of ray opinion, I could n(jt tell the amount, but there must have been 
between 16 and 17, to the best of my opinion. 

394.> What did Pat Long do when he got into the room ? — He was standing 
•by then just like the rest. 

3946. Were they all standing? — No ; there were some of tliem sitting. 

3947- Do you remember whether Pat stood or sat? — I do not recollect. 

3948. Committee^} How long did he stay there? — To the best of my recollec- 
tioD, I stopped there about 20 or 30 minutes. 

3949* 1 asked you how long Pat Long stayed there after you went in? — He 
stop|jed till they asked me whether I would vote for Mr. M'Cann. 

3950* How long was that after you got there r — As long as I was in ; for 20 
or 30 minutes. 

395J* Mr. Hodges.} Whether he sat down or stood up, you do not recollect ? 
■—1 do not recollect whether he was sitting or standing. 

3952. I think you say you saw him at the tally-room again? — ^Yes ; he came 
up ’and came clown with me. 

3953- Did you see him at the tally-room after that? — I saw him the day I voted. 

3954- Was that when you went to get the ticket? — Yes. 

3655* What was he doing there then? — I do not know what be was doing, but 
he was sitting at the table, and they were writing down, and writing the names of 
the voters, I suppose. 

3956* Was he sitting at the table? — I do not recollect that. 

, 3957* How long were you in the tally-room, the third time? — That was the 
day 1 voted. 

3958. How long were you there then? — I think I was there nearly three- 
quarters of an hour. 

’ 395^- Was Long' there the whole timer — I do not know whether he was 
there as long as 1 was in it ; but he was in there when I first went in. 

39^0. You are sure of that ? — Yes ; I am sure of that. 

3961. Had he liis hat off or not, when you went there the second time?~I do 
not know. 

39^2. Do YOU recollect what he was doing ? — To the best of my opinion, he 
^as exercising himself in bringing voters to the poll. 

3963. What makes you think that he was exercising himself in bringing 
"255 — Sess. 2. T4 voters 
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voters to the poll ; what was he doing? — Asking the voters to go and vote for 
Mr. M'Cann, 

3964. Did you hear him ?— I did. 

3965. In the tally-room r— Yes, I did, in the premises ; I heard him down in 
the shop ; the tally-room was upstairs, and this was in the shop leading to it. 

3966. But you saw him in the tally-room as well as in the shop? — Yes. 

3967. Coinmittee.'] About what o’clock was this.'' — Between 9 and 10 on the 
day I voted. 

3968. In the morning? — In the morning. 

3969. You had voted?— No; I saw him before 1 voted. I voted between 
9 and JO. 

3970. Do you recollect whether you saw Pat Long there more than once on 
the day that you voted ? — He might be ; but I only took notice of him once. 

3971. What part of the day was that? — Between 9 and lo, when I voted. 

3972. And was he there when you came into the room ? — I cannot say whether 
it was in the room he was, or in the shop ; but I urn sure I met him. 

3973. Did you see Pat Long with Mr. M'Cann at all during the election ?— 
No, I did not see him with the Member ; but I saw him with his two sons. 

3974. Who did you get ihe cards from for voting?— From a gentleman of the 
name of Mr. M'Kenney ; he is an attorney. 

3975 - Committee.] Did you go to the tally-room on the voting day, before you 
yourself voted ? — Yes ; I had to go to get the card. 

3976. And then you went and voted ? — Yes. 

3977. And that was before 10 o’clock? — I think between 9 and 10. 

3978. Was Long there then ? — He was. 

3979. After having voted, you went with Burn ; what time in the dav was 
that ? — About half-past two o’clock. 

3980. And then you found Long there the second time as well as the first r 

I am not sure ; he might be there, but I did not notice it. I only brouo-lu the 
other man to get a card. ® 

3981. Then, as far as you remember, the only time on the polling day that 

you saw Long in the tally-room was when you went between 9 and 10? Sir? 

3982. On the clay of the polling did you see Long in the tally-room at any 

other time than when you went between 9 and 10 in the mornini^? I did not 

notice ; be might be there unknown to me. 

3983. Mr. Hodges.] When young Mr. M‘Cann left a message for you to go 
to the tally-roonj, yon went, and Pat Long followed you out of the room'? 
— xes. 

3984. Did you see Pat Long at the White Horse at all dunn« the election 

No, I did not. ® 

3985. What did Pat Long say to you when you saw him at the committee- 
room 

[The Witness was ordered to withdraw. 

Mr. Pldnn objected to the question. 

Mr. Hodges was heard against the objection. 

The Counsel and parties were ordered to withdraw, and the Committee 
deliberated. 

The Counsel and parties were again called in. and informed that the 
Committee were of opinion that the question might be put. 

The Witness was again called in. 

3986. Mr. Hodges^ \oo say Pat Long came down stairs with you when you 

went to the tally-room ?— Yes. *' 

3987. What did Pat do or say to your— He asked me to vote for Mr. 
M'Cann, and said, “ Here is an order for you for 5 s. worth of drink ” 

3988. Wiiat was this order ; have you got it?— He wrote an order for me with 
a pencil. 

3989. Who was the order upon ?-A gentleman of the name of Mr. Durnan, a 
publican and grocer. 

^ 3990. You say it ivas an order upon Mr. Durnan ; who is Mr. Durnan '—He 
IS a brother-in-law of Pat Long’s. 

3991. What 
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399]. AVhat shop does he keep? — He keeps a public-house and grocery. 

3992. You say he wrote an order wUh a pencil ; where did he get the paper ? 
— He pulled it out of a small pocket-book like. 

3P93* pencil and wrote upon itr — Yes. 

3994. And then did lie give it you ? — Yes. 

3995. When he gave it you, what did he say to you ? — He told me to go 
down to Durnan’s and to get the amount of it. 

3996. Was anything said about voting? — He asked me, first, was not I going 
to vote for Mr. M'Oami before he gave me the order. 

3997. What did you say ?— I told him I would not promise. 

399S. What did he say to thacr — He said, “ I am certain sure you will/* he 
says. 

3999. Was that before or after he had written the order?— -Before he wrote 
the order. 

4000. Did you go down to Mr- Durnan ? — I did. 

4001 . To his public-house? — Yes. 

4002. Did you show him the order? — I did. 

4003. When Mr. Durnan looked at the order, what did he say to it? — He 
said tliat that was none of Pat Long's handwriting. 

4004. What did you say to that? — I asked him did he consider that I bad 
come down with a false pretence with another man’s handwriting, and the man 
that brought me, that was Thomas May Power, he was down along with me, 
and he takes the order back to Pat Long, and Pat Long came down and told 
Mr. Durnan he had given me the amount ot‘5s. worth of drink. 

4005. CommUtce.] Did you go for Pat Long? — No; the young man that 
brought me into the tally-room. 

4006. Mr. Hvdges.^ Do you know where he went up to ? — He went up to the 
tally-room. 

4007. And then Pat Long came down r — Yes. 

4008. And said it was his handwriting ( — Y"es. 

4009. And told him to give the drink? — Yes ; he told him to give me to the 
amount of $s. worth of drink. 

4010. And did you get it? — I did. 

4011. Afterwards, I believe, you did vote for Mr. M‘Cann, did you not? — 
I did. 

4012. Were you asked for your vote at all between the periods you have 
spoken of; did they come to you again, at ail to ask you to vote for Mr. 
M'Cann ? — No. 

4013. What induced you to vote for Mr. M'Cann? — Why the ruffian’s word, 
was, “ If you do not vote for Mr. M‘Cann mark the consequence.” 

4014. Did you hear expressions of that sort used to you during the election? 
—There was a lot of coal porters where I live, on the W'dlingtou Quay, and 
if you do not vote for Mr. M'Cann mark the consequence. 

4015. You heard them say that? — Yes. 

4016. Was it in consequence of that that you thought it best to vote for 
Mr. M'Cann? — Indeed I am certain sure it was. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 



4017. Where was it the coal porters said this to you ? — At my own door ; they 
are in the habit of coming into the house to light a pipe. 

4018. I ask you M'hen, not where it was? — The evening that master Thomas 
M'Cann came to my house and left word for me to go to the tally-room. 

4019* W'hat time was it that evening that the coal porters said this to you? — 
Between six and seven o’clock. 

4020. What evening was that? — To the best of my opinion, I am not sure 
whether it was Tuesday or Wednesday. 

402! . I thought you made up your mind just now it was Wednesday? — I am 
not certain Avhich. 

4022. It was after the nomination, was it not? — Yes, it uas. 

4023. Did you know that Mr. Moore retired at five o’clock that dayr — Well, 
I did not. 

4024. You did not know it? — No: it was. reported, but we were not sure 
of it. 
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4025. It -was reported ? — ^Yes- 

4026. Had it been reported before you say you went to the tally-room? — I 
know I did not hear it; it might. 

4027. Recollect yourself ; had you not heard the report that Moore had retired 
before you went up to the tally-room r— No ; I did not hear that he resigned until 
I went to the tally-room. 

4028. Did you hear it at the tally-room r— No; the day that I went to the 
tally-room was the day Mr. St. George Smith and Mr. Moore solicited ane for 
my vote. 

4029. What time, in the day had they solicited you for your vote? — I think 
between one and tvvo o’clock. 

4030. Was that after the nomination? — Ye.s. 

4031. Recollect yourself; was k after the nomination ? — tes. 

4032. You will swear that? — ^To the best of my opinion, I think it was after- 
the nomination. 

4033. Did they solicit you for your vote? — No; I beg pardon. It wps the 
nomination day that 1 am certain sure they solicited me for my vote. 

4034. After you had been to the Tolsey? — Ye.s. 

403?. Were you at the Tolsey yourself? — I was. 

4036. You are quite sure that it was after you were at the Tolsey .that Mr., St. 
George Smith and Mr. Moore called upon you for your vote ?-^lt was about a 
few hours after. 

4037. What time in the day was it ? — To the best of my opinion it was between 
one and two o’clock- 

4038. Had they solicited you for your vote before that ? — No. 

4039. Where do you live ; in what part of the town ? — Wellington Quay. 

4040. Down on the quay wha-e tdiese coal porters are ? — Yes ; they, work all 
along the quay. 

4041 . You swear to the Committee that it was about one or two o’clock on the 
nomination day that you saw Mr. St. George Smith and Captain Moore ? — To the 
best of my opinioR betiimen one and two. 

4042. You are quite sure it was that day ? — [No answer.] 

4043. Come now? — I am not certain, but to the best of my opinion I think it 
wastlratday. 

4044. W^ere you ever uncertain about it before you went out of the room, when 
Doctor Atkinson spoke to you? — Where. 

• 4045. Out in the passage; you know all about it. Were you uncertain about 
the day then r — He never told me anything about it at all. He asked me what 
■day was it to the best of my opinion. 1 said, I did not know wlrether it was 
Tuesday or Wednesday. 

4046. When did you make up your mind it was the nomination day?—- Because 
I recollect the nomination day well. 

4047. It was after you had been at the nomination ? — Yes. 

4048. Kow much drink did you get that night ; you had some at Lynagh's, 
and this five shillings’ worth of driuk besides ? — Yes, for I gave it to a lot of 
workmen. 

4049. What drink did you have ? — I gave half a pint of .spirits to two work- 
men, and Mr. Durnan told me not to be giving it, and to take it home in a 
bottle. 

4050. How much-didyoQ drink at Daman’s ? — 1 drank a bottle of soda water. 

4051. And how much whiskey? — Half a glass. 

4052. I am sure you must have had more ? — ^No. 

4053- ■Not after the bottle of soda water? — No ; the way that some of the Irish, 
take half a glass of spirits is to throw a bottle of soda water into it. 

4054- You find it cold without it?— No, not at all. 

4055- What did yob pay for the soda water out of the five shillings order ? — 
I paid nothing for it. 

4056. How much did you reckon the soda water for ? — They reckoned the 
bottle at twopence. 

4057. And you took a bottle of whiskey home ?-^Yes. 

' 4058. Do you mean to say you only drank half a glass of whiskey at Dur- 
nan'sr— I mean to say I only drank a bottle of soda water and half a -alass of 
spirits. , . ' I : , . : . . ® 

4059. Then 
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4059. Then you were quite sober that nigbt, were you ?~Indeed I was, for I 

brouo'Iit a man named Pat Burn, a voter, home drunk. ’ 

4060. Did Pat Burn have anything. at Durnan’s?— No; for I gave him a 
share of the bottle I brought home. 

4061. Did you drink some of the botiie at home ? — Well, I might take about 
a glass of it. ’ 

4062. And might Burn take a glass of it too ?— We did not drink it all that 
evening. 1 gave him a share of it the next morning. 

4063. Were you sober when you went to bed that night?— I am certain sure 
I must have been sober when I could bring home a drunken man. 

4064. You never heard of one drunken man helping another? There is a 

difference between being drunk. 

406.';. Between being drunk and being fresh r — Yes. 

4066. He was drunk, and you were fresh I suppose r — Yes. 

4067. How far is it from Durnan’s house to the quay r — To the best of my 
opinion, it is better than a quarter of a mile. 

. 4068. Did you walk quietly home, you and Burn together?— It was out of 
Mr. Lynagh's we walked home. , , 

4069. Did you not go to Durnan’s that night? — No; I left Durnan’s after I 
got the order and the whiskey, and went home. 

4070. You got the order the first time you went to the tally-room ? — Yes, that 
evening. 

4071 . The first time you went ?~Yes. 

4072. You went down to Durnan’s and had your soda water, and took your 
whiskey home r — I took two pint noggins. 

4073. Did you drink some of it there before you went to the tally-room? I 

gave a share to the neighbours, and gave Burn a part of it the next morning. 

4074. Did you drink any that night? — Some at Mr. Lynagh’s. 

4075. Did you drink any of the boule you took? — Yes, after I got home. 

4076. Do you know a man named O’Neale? — I do ; John O’Neale. 

4077. Did you send your wife to him? — Never. 

4078. Did you> send your wife to ask for some money ?~Never; I never saw 

him till he and Mr. M‘Cann was with my wife looking for me, and the word be 
said was, “I am sure of you.’* ! 

4079. When was that ? — It was- before the nomination ; it was on the Saturday 

that Mr. M'Cann and Mr. O’Neale came to my place. . : . 

4080. Had Mr. O’Neale and Mr. M'Cann the Member, canvassed you on-the 
Saturday '—They did not see me, but they saw my wife, and the word they said 
was, “ 1 am sure of him.” 

4081. Mr. Hodges.'] You heard that from your wife? — Yes. 

• ' 4082. Mr. Phinn,'\ Do you know West-street ? — I do. ' • 

4083. Do you know the house of a man named M'Currey ?-^Y^, ahamess 
maker. 

4084. Had you been in the habit of going there just before the election ; two 
or ihree of your voters?— No ; I saw no voters with M‘Currey ; only hims^f. 

4085. J ask whether two or three of you did not go there before the election ; 
used to meet there? — No. 

4086. Tak#^ care? — I am sure of it. 

4087. Yon do not know how much I know ; did you go to M'Currey’s and 
meet two or three voters there an evening before the election 1 — Never. 

4088. Do you know Moran, a smith ? — Ido; Pat Moran. 

4089. Were you up atM'Currey’s with Pat Moran? — No. 

4090. Did you go to M‘Gurrey’s to see what you could get for your vote?— 
No. 

4091. Did you never speak to M'Currey about it ? — No. 

4092. Will you swear that r — Yes. 

4093. Is Mr. Rowland your landlord? — No, 

4094. Who is ? — gentleman named Mr. Tandy. 

You did not promise Mr, M'Cann at all ? — did. 

4096. When? — I told young Mr. M'Cann ; I did not tell the Member at all 
that I would promise to no one. • 

4097* Did you ever promise him at all ?•-— No, until I voted ; I never pledgietl 
myself to him. 

■='■’4098. Did you promise Pat Long that night, at all ? — No, I did not. 

• ' 255— Sess. 2. u 2 4099* -A-re 
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4099. Are you quite sure it was after the nomination that Mr. Moore canvassed 
you ; that it was after being up at the Tolsey ? — I am not quite certain whether it 
was the day before that, or the day after. 

4100. You are not sure whether it was the day of the nomination at all? — I am 
not positive. 

4101. Was it the day after the nomination? — I dunk it was the day 
before it. 

4102. Was it the same day that you went up to the tally-room ? — No. 

4103. That you are quite sure of? — I am. 

5104. I thought you told me just now it was after the nomination, about one 
or two o'clock on that day ?— I do not know whether it was before the nomina- 
tion ; it was after I had promised Mr. St. George Smith and Mr. Moore. 

410,5. Had you given a promise on that day to Mr. St. George Smith and 
Mr. Moore? — I had. 

4io<). On that day ? — I am not sure. 

4107. Did you not tell me that they canvassed you after you had been to the 
Tolsey ; two or three hours after ? — I am not certain whether it was the day before 
or the day after. 

4108. Did you not tell the Committee you «-ere sure it was after you had been 
up to the Tolsey on the nomination day ? — The day I promised to Mr. Moore ; that 
was the evening that Mr, M‘Cann left word for me to go to his tally-room. 



Re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 



4109. You say you did not promise Pat Long r — No- 

41 10. Had you made up your mind then that you would vote for Mr- M‘Cann ? 
— Yes, I had. 

4111. Though you would not promise him?— Yes. 

4^12. You have been asked about selling your vote; what circumstances are 
you in ; you are a man of property, 1 believe ?— Yes ; I have ^ot *;oo I 

4113. In the funds?— Yes. » o o 

4114. You are not a man who wants to sell your vote? No. 

41 15. What business do you carry on ?— I am a whitesmith by trade, but I keep 

a hardware snop, old and new. ‘ 

4116. You keep a shop of liardware ? — Yes. 

4117. Have you got a stock in trade? — Yes. 

41 18. And 500 /. besides ?— Yes. 



Examined by the Committee. 

4H9. Do you recollect the 6rst day that you saw Captain Moore?— No; 
1 do not exactly recollect the day; whether it was the day of the nomination, or 
the day before. 

4120. Did you ever see him more than once? No. 

4121. Did he ever ask you for your vote more than once ’—Never. 

4123. What was the first day on which you heard that Captain Moore was a 
thaubeTwIntlrp'oir that was two days before the week 

Caplam Moore ; did he come to your house to canvass you 
m the Monday afier the Saturday ?_I met him when 1 went up the street, and 
Mr. St. George Smitli along with him, and a man named Clarke and Mr. Smith 
asked me would I not give my vote to Mr. Moore, and the word I said was. “ On 
his account I would vote for him. ' 

41 25. Was that on the Monday Yes, I think it was 
to - Smith and Captain Moore came 

— Yel^' of their canvassing you, they canvassed you in the streets? 

4128. And was that on the Monday, or' on the Tnesdavt— I do not know 

whether it was the Monday or the Tuesday. ' ’ * oo' 

4129. Was it before the day of the nomination ?— Yes it was 

4130. Were you canvassed by Mr. St. George Smith and Captain Moore on one 
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or otber of the days before the nomination? — Yes, I think it was the day before 
the nomination day that they canvassed me. 

4131. Whatever the day was, was it on the same day as that on which you 
went up to the tally-room of Mr. M'Cann ? — It was that evening. 

4132. That you are certain of? — Yes. 

4133. This conversation with Mr. St. George Smith and Captain Moore took 
place on the same day ? — Yes. 

4134. And that was tiie day before the nomination day ? — I believe it was. 

4135. Mr. Hodges.] Besides this property which you have, have you got rever- 
sionary property ? — Yes ; I am ou the speculation of getting 500 1. more. 

[The "Witness withdrew. 

James Thornton was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Hodges, as follows : 

4136. DO you live at the Bull-ring, in Drogheda? — I do. 

4137. I believe you are a voter for the borough ? — I am. 

4138. And do. you carry on business there as a grocer and publican ? — Just so. 

4139. What sort of a public-house is it you keep ; is it a licensed house? — 
A grocer’s shop and spirit store. 

4140. Have you a licence for selling spirits ? — By retail. 

4141. And you also sell grocery? — I do. 

4142. I believe you supported Mr. M‘Cann ? — I did. 

4143. Were you on his committee? — I signed the requisition that was 

•got lip- 

4144. What you call the requisition was a paper, we understand, headed, “ We 
•the undersigned Electors”?— I signed the paper that w'as got up. 

4145. Did you see it published afterwards? — I did. 

4146. Just look at it {the printed list before given in evidence was shown to the 
Witness) ? — The paper that 1 sig.ned was in that form. 

4147. Did you see a person named Thomas Cooolly, the younger? — I did; 
I knoxv him very well. 

4148. 1 believe he brought vou something, did he not? — He told me to give 

■drink. h . 

Mr. Phinn objected to the evidence. 

4149. You saw Conolly? — Yes. 

41.50, When was it you saw him? — I suppose the time you allude to was about 
the time of the election. 

4151- Do you know which day it was? — It was the evening before the 
Bominatioh. ‘ 

4 * 52 - That was on the Tuesday ? — -Yes. 

4153- On the evening of the Tuesday you saw Thomas Conolly? — Yes. 

4 * 54 - -Auid he made some communication to you? — Yes. 

4155- Do not tell us what it was ; but, on the morning after that, did Patrick 
Long come to you ? — He did. 

4156. What conversation had Patrick Long with you on that occasion; what 
did he say to you ? — He asked me would I give him 10s. worth of drink for the 
men that he had with liim ; I told him I would. 

4157- And did you give them that 10s. worth of drink? — I did, 

■ 4158. Who to ? — I did not know them. 

4159- The'people who came there?— Yes. 

4ibo. Do you know whether they were voters? — I think there was not a voter 
HI the number; I am almost sure there was not. 

4161- When did you give that los. worth of drink to these people; you say he 
came to you on Wednesday morning? — It might be about half-past eight in the 
rdorning. ' 

4162. That was the morning of the nomination ? — Yes. 

4^63. Do you remember wimther Patrick Long said anything to you ou that 
-occasion, as to what you had done in consequence of Conolly having spoken to 
jou the day before ? — 

Mr. Phinn objected to the question. 

The question was waived. 

L'’ 5 -“Sess. 2. u 3 4164. Have 
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4164. Have you told us all you can recollect as to what he said when he asked 
you about the lo^. worth of drink?— That is al! I recollect of that transaction. 

4165. You do not recollect his putting any question to you about anything else? 
— Well, I should think not. 

4166. At any time after this Wednesday that you speak of, dicTyou see Patrick 
Long again ? — Yes ; relating lo the election and drink again. 

41 67. Yes ? — I did. 

4168. On what day 'was that? — It was in the evening that Mr. M'Cann was 
declared Member for Drogheda. 

4169. That was on the Friday: — I think on the' Saturday evening. 

4170. What did Long say to you then ? — 

Mr. JPhinn objected to the evidence of acts done or declarations made by 
Long after the election. 

4171. Mr. Hodges.'] Do you remember whetherit was on the day of the polling 
or the day afterwards? — It was not on the day of the polling, but on the day on 
whiclj he was declared. 

4172. Cknnmittee^ You remember the day of the polling?— ^Yes. 

4173. And this was the day after? — Yes. 

4174. Mr. Hodges!] Did you receive any directions from Long that day? — 

Mr, Phinn objected to the question. 

The question was waived. 

4175. Did you get a paper from him ? — No. 

4t7l^* I^id you do anything on the evening of that day in consequence of the 
directions which you received from Long?— That was on the Saturday evening; 

4177. Yes? — He gave me an order for iZ. lo^. worth of drink. 

4178. Did you do anything in consequence of that order?— I gave no drink on 
that day, because we were too confused with other business. 

4179. When did you?— On the Monday following. 

4180. Then how much drink did you give? — 

Mr. Phinn objected to the question. 

The question was waived. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Phinn. 



4181 . You. saw Pat Long frequently during the election ?— I did. 

4182. Was not he generally drunk all the time? — I believe he was very little 

sober; ■' 

in'* electioD, at the White Horse Hotel when 

Mr. M‘LMn made a speed, ?— I was in the hotel ; on the balcony of tiie hotel. 

4184. Did you hear him say he would not allow one farthing to be given in 
drmk ?— I heard him say that inside the hotel. 

4185. More than once ’—More titan once. 

41 86. At the White Horse ?— Yes. 



4187. At Mr. M'Cann’s own rooms, at the White Horse?— Yes. 

4188. You have been asked about signing this document ; when you signed it, 
to brought It round to you, or where did you sign it? — I signed it at my own 



who 

house. 



signed it at my own 

41S9. I .see that was as early as the 27th of March ; at that time did you know 
anylhmg ot Mr. Moore; the Friday ?- Well, I cannot say; I cannot call it to 
mind. • 

4190. You call it a requisition. I see it is beaded, “We, the nndersi«ned 
electors, have formed ourselves into a committee;” I suppose you did not write 
those words r—I did not. ^ 



I 4^91. Did yon look at the heading, in point of fact, when you signed it?— 



4192. lou considered it a requisition to promote Mr. M‘Cann’ 
pledge that you woujd vote for him ; is that so ?— Just so. 

4193. And nothing more ? — Nothing more. 



s return, and a 
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Re-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

4194. Who brousht the paper round to you when you signed it ? — I cannot 
tell ; it v'as some friend of Mr. M‘Cann’s. 

4195- Was it one of his sons ? — Ithink not. 

4196. Who was it ; you must recollect, surely? — I cannot call it to mind. 

4197. Was it mure than one person? — I aui not sure. 

4198. Was it at your own house ? — Yes. 

4199. Do you not recollect such a circumstance as that. Who came to ask you 
to be one of the committee of Mr. M'Cann ; cannot you recollect one of the 
persons? — I cannot call to mind who brought the paper to nie; only that 1 saw 
the paper, and signed my name to it, and saw it in print afterwards. 

4200. But you cannot recollect wtio brought the paper to you ? — I cannot. 

4201. What time in the day was it when it came to you ? — I think it was about 

the noon of the day. .... 

4202. About the middle of the day ? — Yes. 

4203. Did these circumstances occur in your shop ? — Yes. 

4204. Can you not recollect who produced that paper for you to sign it ; try 
and recollect? — I really cannot. 

4205. Was it M‘Carty, the mayor ? — It was not liim. 

4206. You recollect it was not him r — Yes. 

4207. Do you know a naan named Ignatius M‘Doonell; a man at the steatn- 
packet office ? — I know him. 

4208. Was he tlie tiian who brought you the paper? — I cannot say; I do not 
think it was. 

4209. You will not say it was ndt ? — I will not say it was not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, Eleven o’clock. 



Mercurii, 5 ° die Augusti, 1857 . 



Catherine Hurnin was called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Slade, as follows : 

4210. ARE you the wife of Micliael Durnin ? — Yes. 

4211. He is a publican in the Bull-ring at Drogheda, is he not? — Yes. 

4212. And a grocer? — Yes. 

42.13. He sells whiskey and spirits? — Yes. 

4214. Do you remember the last election at Drogheda? — I do. 

4215. Do you know a man named Edward Finlay ? — I do. 

4216. Do vou remember E.dward Finlay being down at your store; your house r 
“'Yes. 

4217. Was that on the nomination day? — I could not recollect the exact dpy 
that-he called. 

4218. Was it before the polling-day r — No, I think not. 

4219. Was it after the polling-day then? — Yes. 

4220. .Are you sure ?— Yes, it wus after it. 

4221. Do you remember Finlay coming with an order? — Yes, and I would not 
receive it. 

4222. And then somebody was sent for Pat Long; was he not?^ — No, he went 
himself, and he brought Mr. Long. 

4223. Have you got the order? — I did not take any order from any one, at 
any. time ; I gave it back to him. 

4224. To whom ? — To Finlay ; and I said, I would receive no order rrom any 
•one. . 

• 4225.. What was the .■order for ? — I did not read it. _ 

4226. Did he say what it was for ?-7-rYes ; he said it was for Some drink. 

■' i ji55-tPeBS, 2. ' 0 4 ' .4227,00 
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4227. Do you know how much ? — 1 think he said 5 s. 

4228. You would not take the order? — ^No. 

4229. And then Pat Long came? — Yes, and I gave it on his word ; I gave It 
to Pat Long. 

4230. Gave what to Mr. Long? — Any drink that he asked for at the time. 

4231. It was Edward Finlay that came for the drink, and produced the order 
which you would not take? — Yes. 

4232. Who did you give the drink to? — I gave it to Mr. Long, and he got it 
for Finlay. It was to Mr. Long that I gave any drink that I gave. 

4233. What did you give to Long? — I could not tell the exact amount. 

4234. Did Mr. Long say that he had given that order? — No, he said nothing 
about that order ; but lie told me to give Finlay some drink. 

4235. And upon Mr. Long telling you that, did you give Finlay drink ? — Yes, 
and only on Mr. Long’s word; that was all. 

4236. Can you tell us how much you gave Finlay upon that occasion? — 
I cannot. 

4237. But surely you put it down ? — I do not think I put it down. 

4238. Then how did you get paid ; you must have charged somebody with it r 
— He had an order for 5^. worth, but he did not get it all at a time from me, but 
only .some of it. 

4239. Had he an order for 55. worth ? — Yes ; he said he wanted 5 s. worth. 

4240. Did Pat Long say he was to have 5^. worth? — ^WeiJ, I forget whether 
he did or not at that time. 

4241. You say Pat Long was brought down, and Pat Long told you to give 
him something to drink? — 'Yes. 

4242. Did he say how much worth he was to have to drink?— No ; but in the 
first order he said he would give him 55. worth, and I think it was 5^. worth he 
got altogether at that time. 

4243. He got that drink? — Yes, after the election. 

4244. Upon Pat Long’s order?— Yes. 

4245. Did Pat Long ever pay you fork?— No; but anything he ever con- 
tracted for with me he will pay me; he always paid everything he contracted 
for. 

4246. Have you put it down to him ? — Yes, I have. 

4247. Have you got your books? — No, 1 have not. 

4248. You put it down against Pat Long ? — Yes. 

4249. Did Pat Long give you an order for anybody else besides Edward 
Finlay : — Yes ; be told me to give drink to some other men. 

4250. Who are those other men ? — I could not tell ; there was a large number 
altogether. 

4251. Were they voters? — No, they were not. 

4252. How do you know ? — Becau.se they were the common run of people. 

4253. Edward Finlay was a voter ?— I did not know whether he was or not ; 
I never questioned it, 

4254. How much have you got down against Pat Long? — I gave 3?. worth 
altogether to Pat Long. 

42 . 55 - Upon Pat Longs order ? — Yes ; and he owed me a bill nrevious to the 
election ; and he told me to put it all to his account. 

4256. Committee.] Long owed you a bill ?— Yes, on his own account ; and he- 
told me to put it altogether to his account, anything that I gave. 

4257. Mr. Slade.] But he gave you orders altogether for 3Z. worth ? — Yes. 

4258. And YOU supplied drink to tliat amount ? — Yes. 

42.59. To the amount of 3L? — Yes; to his account. 

4260. Committee.] Mr. Long is your brother-in-law, is lie not?— Yes. 

4261. Mr. Slade.] "Was that in driuk, whiskey? — ^Various drinks. 

4262. Whiskey or porter? — Yes. 

4263. Was it the same day that Long gave the order for Edward Finlay that 
he, gave the order for the others?- No, I think not. I think Finlay got no 
drink till after the election, as well as I remember. 

4264. Were the others given before the election r— Yes, before the election. ; 

4265. Were they each a separate order, or was it a general order to give 
away 3/. worth?— It was a verbal order; a general order to give 3?!. worth. 

4266. How « ere you to know they were the proper persons to have it ?— I did 
not give anything to any one except Mr. Long told me. 

4267. Then- 
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4267. Then Mr. Long brought the men down, and said, “ Give this man so 
much ?• — Yes. 

426S. He brought down each man r — No, he only brought Finlay. 

4269. How did you know that the others were the proper men to have it?— 
He told us the parties. 

4270. Perhaps you can tell us the parties; they were in the house with him at 
the time ; they came in with him. 

4271. He brought them into the house?— Yes. 

4272. How many did he bring into the house? — I could not tell; I did not 
pay attention to the number at all. 

4273. Did you supply all that 3/. wortli at one time? — Yes, I supplied all that 
on one day. 

4274. Which day was that ? — That was the 1st of April. 

4275. The Wednesday ? — Before the nomination or anything at all took place. 

4276. About what time in the day was lie down there giving you the order for 
tbe3?. worth? — About eight o’clock in the morning. 

4277. Did they drink it? — Yes. 

4278. Then and there? — Yes. 

4279. You really must try and recollect how many persons consumed 3/. 
worth of whiskey and porter at eight o’clock in the morning? — 1 could not 
recollect. 

4280. About how many? — I could not tell. 

4281. Were there 10 people? — A great many more than that. 

4282. Then it must have filled your house; try and recollect ? — 1 could not. 

4283. Pat Long comes clown with a party of men, and tells you to give them 
3Z. worth of drink, and you do, and they drink it ? — Yes ; and he told me to put 
it to his account. 

4284. How many were there ; about ? — I could not recollect. 

4285. You can surely recollect whether there were 10 or 20? — I do not 
know. 

4286. Do you mean to say you do not know whether there were 10 or 50? 
—1 never counted them ; I know there were moi’e than 1 0. 

4287. Were there 10 or 50? — I could not tell the exact number. 

4288. Supposing you were not here, but that you were telling some friends of 
yours at home, how many would you say ? — it would be just the very same 
thing. 

4289. How many should you say were there ? — I could not say ; I gave them 
what they wanted, and they went out and left ray bouse. 

4290. Was this in the bar? — Yes. 

4391. How many would the bar hold ? — I could not tell. 

4292. You can tell much better than we can. How many people do you think 
It will hold? — I suppose it would hold about 30 or so. 

4293. Do you think there were as many as 30 men who got this liquor? — 
I think there were. 

4294. Now we have got it? — Yes; but anything I think, I suppose, would 
not be evidence; they went out according as I gave it them, and it would be 
wrong for me to say liow many there were. 

4295. When did you find out that you had spent the 3 /. ? — 1 kept an account 
of it. 

4296. In that account, did you put down how many men took it ? — No, I 
did not. 

4297. When they bad finished tlie 3 Z. worth, you did not let anybody else 
have any more, I suppose ? — I did not. 

4298. Have you asked for that money ? — No, I have not. 

4299. And you have not been paid ? — No. 

4300. Have you sent in your bill ? — No. 

4301. Why is that ? — Because he is a friend of my own, and he will pay me 
when he has money ; he always paid anything he contracted for. 

4302. Did you have any orders for drink from any one else that day ? — No ; I 
never took any order at all ; and I did not consider it an order from Mr. Long, 
because he was one of our family, and 1 would give him anything he asked for. 

43 t^ 3 * Did anybody else ever Older, you to give any drink to voters? — No 
one; there was no voter that I gave drink to. 

4304. \ es ; there was Finlay, you know ? — That is immaterial to me ; I did 
255— Sess. 2 . X not 
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not know wlietlier he was a voter or not ; and I understand that he teased Mr. 
Lung very much to get that drink, and it was to get rid of iiim that he ordered it 
to him ; it was not Mr. Long came forward at all. 

4305. I do not think that is quite so, is it? — That remains to be proved. 

4306. Edward Finlay brought you down an order signed by Pat Long, which 
you would not accept? — ^Yes; but I am sure he would not have got that order, 
onlv be sued for it and annoyed the man ; and I would not take an order from 
him, or give him anything on his word. 

4307. Nor vet on Pat Long’s order? — No ; nor on no one’s order. 

430S. You would not give it till Pat Long came down, and said you were to 
give it him? — Yes. 

4309. Did Pat Long say anything more than that yon were to give that man 
5s. woitii of drink?” — He said he was annoying him, and that he could not get 
clear of him otherwise, and that he just gave bim it for quietness- 

4310. And was the 3?. worth of drink given to the others because he could 
not get rid of them ?— I did not hear him say anything about that. 

E.vamined by the Committee. 

4311. Mr. Long gave you the order: — It was a verbal order; it was his word. 

4312. For 3 1 . worth of drink ; — Yes. 

4313. That was on the morning of the day of nomination ?— Yes. 

4314. Do you remember whetiier this man Finlay came down beh^re or after 
that order had been given? — Long after; I think anything I gave Finlay was 
long after the election, as far as I recollect. 

4315. You remember the circumstance of Finlay bringing you this 5 s, order? 
— Yes. 

4316. Was that on the same day as that on wliich Long had given yon the 
order for 3 1 . 1 — No, I think it was after the election altogether. 

4317. Are you certain? — To the best of my recollection. 

4318. It Was not before?— No, I am very certain of that, 

4319. But you do not know ; it may have been?— No, I am not ceriain of the 
day ; but I know it was after the election. 

4320. Was it the same week, do you think?— It was the latter end of the week, 
and I could not say whether it was not tlie beginning of the next week ; on Friday 
the election took place. 

4321. And you canuot tell whether it was before Friday? — I know it was after 
the election altogether that he got the drink. 

4322. Mr. Slade.] You say you cannot say exactly when it was that Edward 
Finlay came ? — No, not exactly ; but to the best of my recollection it was after the 
election. 

4323- swear that it was after the election ; remember you have kissed 

that hook? — Yes; and if I had never kissed it I would have the same idea; I 
would not tell an untruth. 

4324. Will you swear that it was after the election ? — Yes ; I have sworn to 
everything I am saying. 

4325. You are sure it was after the election ? — ^Yes. 

4326. You are certain? — Yes. 

4327. How long after the election ? — I could not exactly say. 

432S. Was it a day ? — I could not say ; but to the best of my recollection it 
Wiis after the election. 

4329. ^ What difficulty had Long in getting rid of the man if it was after the 
election ?— If a man was fond of drink and wanted it, and had no money, I think 
he would like to have it at any time if he could get it for nothing. 

4330. Do you mean that as an answer? — No, I do noL 

433^' V’hat difficulty could Mr. Long have had in getting rid of the man after 
the election ; you say be was teasing him ? — Exactly so. 

4332. And he allowed him 5s. worth of drink?— Yes. 

4333. Which he was to take out at any time? — Yes. 

4334. He did this, you say, to get rid of him ? — Yes. 

4335- that ever happen before to anybody, to your knowledge ; did you 
ever have an order before from Pat Long for 5s., or for any amount of drink to be 
given ‘o any man who was in your shop, to get rid of him ? No. 

4336. Do you really mean to represent to the Coniraittee that this 5s. worth 

of 
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of drink was given by Long to get rid of tliis maiv Finlay, who was teasing him? Catherine Durniu. 

^yag Mr. Long’s own words tliat I had for it. 

4337 - When were those words ?— When lie told me to give Finlay the drink. 5 Avgust 1857. 
4238. What did he say ? — He said, “ Give this man so much drink ; I caimut 
get rid of him in any other way.” 

^ 4.339. Was your husband present when th.i.s took place?— No, he was not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Michael Dumin was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Slade, as follows: 

4340. YOU are the husband of Catherine Durnin ? — Yes. Michael Durnk. 

4341. Did any one come oat of tlie room and speak to you just now while your 

wife was being examined? — Not one. 

4342. Not a short gentleman? — No. 

4343. Do you know what orders for drink were given by Pat Long ? — 

Mr. Phinn objected to the question. 

The question was vvaived. 

4344. Had you any orders for drink? — Not before the election. 

4345. At the election ? — After the election I had. 

4346. Who by?-- -By Pat Long; he is a hrolher-in-law of mine. 

4347. What orders did he give you? — He gave me an order for 30^. worth of 
drink ; he is a man that generally run.s an account with me ; he is a man that often 
has given large orders before, but not at that time. 

434S. Wiio were you to give that 30s. worth to? — I do not know who the 
parties were. 

4349. How did yon know that the right parties came ?— He brought a lot of 
men in with him at two or three different times. 

4350. And told you to give them 30s. worth of drink? — He asked me if I 
could give them 305. worth of drink 011 his account, and I told him I would, and 
they came for it at different times. 

4351 • When was this? — I think the first of it was on the Monday after the 
election. 

4352. Just tell us wdiat he said to you on the Monday after the election ? — 

Mr. Phinn objected to the question, on the ground that the notice extended 
only to the 5th of April. 

The question was waived. 

4353. Had there been any other order given before to you by Pat Long ? — No. 

4354- Are you sure it was on the Monday? — I am. 

4355- Are you quite certain ? — 1 am. 

435t»- Who told you it was on the Monday ? — 

Mr. Phinn objected to the question. 

Tbe question was waived. 

4357* Have you been told to say it w'lis Monday ? — I have not. 

435S. Not by anybody ? — No, I was not.. - 
43.59' Hy anybody? — No. 

4360. What? — I say no. 

43^t. Eh? — I say no. 

4362. Did you put it down ? — There was no person tampered with me outside 
the house, because I would not be tampered with by any person. 

4363. Did vou put it down ? — I did. I always make an entiy of every- 
thing. 

4354' Did you put down the order for 3Z. w'orth that was given to yonr wife? 

—I did not. My mistress had it down before I came home. I was in the 
country that morning ; everything she gives out she enters it down in my 
absence. 

4365* Did she tell you that she had had an order for 3/. then ? — ■ 

25.5 — Sess. 2. X a 
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Mr. Phiim objected to the question, on the ground that what the wife 
said to this witness was not admissible. 

The question was waived. 

4366. What day were you out in the country ? — I am generally out in the 
country three or four days in the week, because I have a farm two miles and a 
half from the town. 

4367. The day that you allude to on which you were out in the country, and 
when your wife had an order and put it down, when was that ? — 1 think it was 
either two or three days before the nomination, as far as I can recollect. 

4368. It was before the election, at any rate ? — It was. 

4369. Was it not on the nomination day ? — 

Mr. Pliinn objected to the question. 

4370. Was it not on the nomination day that you were out in the country? — 

Mr. Phinn objected to the question. 

4371. You say it was two or three days before the nomination ; was it not on 
the day of the nomination ? — I cannot say that it was. 

4372. You say it u'as two or three days before the nomination that you were 
out in the country when your wife put down 30^. worth of drink ; wlien your 
mistress put the 3/. down before you came home, was not that the day of the 
nomination? — I cannot say. I was out in the morning every day that week. 

4373. You said just now that it was two or three days before the nomination ? 
— To the best of my opinion. 

4374. Will you swear that it was not on the day of nomination ?— I would 
not. 

4375* Uo you know anything about $s. worth of drink being given to Edward 
Finlay ? — I do. 

4376. When was that ? — That was the Monday after the election. 

4377- What makes you remember that? — Because I know the difference 
between Tuesday and Monday. 

4378. Now I ask you, when was the order given for Edward Finlay to have 
his ys. worth of drink ? — The order for Mr. Finlay was given the same day ; it 
was included in the 30^. that Long gave me ; the two orders were given 
together. 

4379* Who was it given to : — I do not know whether it was three or four that 
was along with Finlay at the time that he got it. 

4380. Well?— I knew one of the young men, but I did not know the 
others. 

43S1. It was Pat Long who gave the order ? — Yes ; Pat Long walked into the 
shop, and he .says, “ Mr. Durnin, will you be good enough to give Edward Fin- 
lay, on tuy account, 5s. worth ?” and T told him 1 would. 

4382. What did you say to that? — I told him I would. 

43^3- Did you serve Finlay with the drink then r — I did. 

4384. Did he drink it all? — He had four or five parties with him. 

4335* ^Fas it all consumed on that occasion ?— You did not give me time to 
answer. I was going on to observe that he took five noggins of it out of the 
house in a bottle. 

4386. How much of the ys. would be consumed in the five noggins? — Eight 
DOggins makes a quart. 

4387* What is the price of a quart? — A quart of whiskey is 35. 4^., and he 
took five noggins out of the remaining 5^. worth. 

4388. He took away about half-a-crown’s worth, then ? — About that. 

4389. How much did he take out in the current coin of the realm ? — Two shil- 
lings and a penny. 

439*^* he drink the remainder ? — He drank the remainder, himself and the 
parties that was him. 

439^* Was your wife present then ?— She was in the shop some lime before 
when he came in with the order, and she would not receive it • but I think she 
was not m the shop at the time that Pat Long came in to give me the order 5 X 
think not j I think she was up stairs at the time. 

4393. Was 
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4392. Was your wife in the simp when Pat Long came and gave the order to 
give Edward Finlay 5s. worth of drink? — Really I could not say. 

4393* sure you were titere ? — I was. 

4394* before or after the order for the 30^. ?- I think it was about 

an hour afterwards ; I tliink so. 

4395. At what time of the day was it? — I think it was between five and six 
o’clock, or it may be later. 

4396. In the evening? — In the evening. 

4397. Did he say why he gave you the order? — He did not. 

4398. Are you quite sure that the order was given to you ? — The order that I 
delivered the drink on was given to me. 

4399. To Finlay ? — Yes. 

4400. Was nothing said by Pat Long as to the reason why he gave the order? 
— No, nothing. 

4401. Did you give the drink without any more : — Pat Long’s word was quite 
sufficient for me. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Pkinn. 

4402. Have you seen Dr. Atkinson this morning ? — I did. 

4403. Has he been talking to you about your evidence ? — No, he has not. 

4404. Did he not say something to you about your evidence? — He did not. 

4405. Not a word 1 — I shovved him a letter that I got from Ireland last night, 
respecting my cliild not being well, and I wished to know if it was in his power 
to get the mistress- called on this morning, so that she might go home; that was 
all that passed between the doctor and me this morning. 

4406. We have never heard what Pat Long is? — He is a baker by trade; he 
has been in the public business before. 

4407. And now he is going back to baking, I believe? — Yes; his wife died, 
and he then thought proper to give up the business. 

4408. You have told us you are sure that this order to Finlay was given on 
the Monday? — I am. 

4409. Had you seen anything of a written order? — No, I had not. 

4410. Do you remember Pat Long saying anything about Finlay teasing him? 
—He did. 

4411. What did he say? — He told me he was dragging him about the street, 
and pulling his coat, and wanting an order. 

44' 2. Did he give that as the reason why he gave him the drink ? — He told 
me so. 

4413. Who serves most in the shop, you or your wife? — Within the last six 
months the mistress and boy have served most in the shop, because I am mostly 
out at the farm. 

4414. Does she keep the accounts? — Yes, when I am not at home. 

44'5- Do you recollect, when Pat Long came in, how long he stayed? — He 
did not stop at that time not two minutes. 

4416. Do you recollect whether your wife was down stairs when Pat Long 
came in? — I could not call it to mind at the present time. 

44'7‘ I suppose it did not make any great impression upon your memory; all 
you cared about was that you should get your money ? — ^That is all. 

441 8. I think you say that some time afterwards on that night you got an 
order for 30 worth of drink? — No; I mentioned the 30 5., but that was 
including the 5 s. for Finlay. 

44'9- When did you get the order for the 25 s .1 — It was the same day. 

4420. Was that after you had given Finlay the 5 s. worth?— It was before I 
gave it to Finlay, I think, about two hours. 

4421. You say Long brought some people with him? — He did. 

4422. Were they strangers to the town, or were they people whom you knew r 
—Some of them I knew, and some of them were from the country. 

4423. Do you recollect anybody that you knew? — Yes ; there was four neigh- 
bours of his own, that lived just beside him. 

4424. Who were they ? — Weavers. 

4425. The weavers had been on strike for a long time, had they not ? — Not 
those. 

4426. They were men who had not been on strike? — Yes. 

255— Sess. 2. X 3 4427- Were 
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4427. Were they respectable people?— In their line of business; they are 
induitrious, hurd-workinji men. 

4428. Do you know whether they had been all customers of Long’s when he. 
kept the public-house? — I cannot say for that; I know they were neighbours of 
his. 

4429. I believe that Long is a good deal given to drinking himself, is he not? 
— Why, he likes a glass very well. 

4430. Committee.l Of the 30 wortli that was ordered, 255. vvorth was given 
to the men, and 5 s. worth to Finlay r — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Slade. 

4431. I thoughi you told me just now that Mr. Long said nothing? — At the 
time he came in with Finlay he did not, only would I be kind enoug'i to give 
Finlay 5 s. worth of drink on his account. 

4432. I thought yon told me he said nothing else ? —That is all he said. 

4433. How cam« you, then, to say “ Yes” to a question put to yon by my 
friend, as to whether he had not said that Finlay had been teasing liim and pulling 
him about? — When he asked me the question, I answered it; it was after this 
that he told me, but not at that present time ; it was after this he told me that the 
reason why he gave it to Finlay was because he was dragging and teasing him 
about the street. 

4434. When did he tell yon that? — That very same night. 

4435. How came he to tell you that? — He came in about 10 o’clock at night, 
and asked me if Finlay had got all he ordered ; and I said he had. He said, 
“ Well, I would not have given it him, only he was dragging and teasing me about 
the street.” 

4436. He gave him 55. worth of liquor, because be was dragging and teasing 
him about the street? — Them was his words to me. 

4437. CommiUee.'\ Is Long a large man ? — He is a stout man. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Slade stated that he did not propose to offer any further evidence in 
suppc»rfc of the petition. 

Mr. Pltbin, on behalf of the Sitting Member, stated that he would, with' 
the permission of the Committee, proceed at once, without any opening 
address, to call witnesses to meet the case made on behalf of the peti- 
tioners. 

Mr. Phinn also proposed to examine Mr. O’Hagan, who, he stated, had 
acted as counsel for the Sitting Member at the election, who had been present 
during the proceedings before this Committee, and who?e name had not been 
included in the list of agents who were allowed to be present. 

Mr. Slade submitted, that under these circumstances, the evidence could 
not be received. 

The Cojmnittee determined that Mr. O’Hagan, having been present during 
the proceedings of the Committee, could not be examined. 



Mr. Pobert Pentland was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Phinn, as follows : 



443S. I BEUETZ you are a Surgeon, practisiog in Drogheda I am. 

4439- Are yon surgeon to the county infirinary? I am. 

4440. How long have you resided in Droghed'ai—I have been surgeon to the 

county inhrmary since the year i8i8. ® 

4441. Is that situated in Drogheda? — It is. 

4442. Have you been present at elections in Drogheda from that time to the 
present r — I have. 

T 5^3' ^ hat part have you usually taken ; what politics have you espoused? — 
Indeed, I am a Conservative, but a liberal one. 



4444- If a Conservative candidate came forward with liberal views you would 
support him ?— If he was a friend, I would be very happy to support him. 

4445. Co 
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4445. Do you recollect the election in 1847 ? — I do. 

4446. Who did you support then ? — Sir William Somerville. 

4447. That was against Mr. Lamie Murray, the Repeal candidate, I believe? 
— It was. 

444S. Up to the end of the week, previous to tlie last election, did you antici- 
pate any. serious opposition to Mr. M'Ciinn ? — 1 did not. 

4449. Mr. Brociigan, 1 believe, was in the field r — He was. 

4450. Was his opposition, in your judgment, a serious one? — Quite the reverse. 

4451. Before Captain Moore came forward, was there an address or requisition 
signed by Mr. M'Cami ?— There was. 

4452. Did you sign it ? — I did. 

4453. Attention has been drawn to the heading, “ We, the undersigned, have 
formed ourselves into a committee to promote Mr. M‘Cann's election did you 
ever meet, as a committee, the gentlemen who signed that requisition ? — Never. 

4454. Do you remember whose phraseology that was? — I do not. 

445,5. Do you recollect whether you signed that address? — I am under the 
impression that I did not sign it, but that I authorised some friend of Mr. 
M'Cann’s to put iny name to it. 

44.56. When did you first hear of Captain Moore as a candidate ? — A few days 
before the election. 

44.57. Did you see him canvassing on the Monday? — I did. 

4458. Were you canvassed on his behalf? — I cannot say that I was, for it was 
very well Itnown that I was promised to Mr. M'Caim. 

4459. Did you sec Mr. Moore canvassing on the Tuesday ? — I saw him going 
about the town. 

4460. On the Monday and Tuesday in what state was the town ; the Monday 
first we will take ?— That was the day before the nomination. 

4461. No, Tuesday was tlie day before the nomination? — I did not perceive 
anything particular. 

4462. Were there crowds in the town ? — There were crowds ; yes. 

4463. I believe you had had crowds in the town a little time before the election, 
owing to the weavers being on strike ? — There were crowds. 

4464. There were a great many people out of work ? — Yes, there were. 

4465. On the Tuesday did anything particular attract your attention ? — 
Nothing particularly. 

446G. Where do you live ; do you live in the town ? — I live in the town. 

4467- In the heart of the town ? — No, not exactly. 

4468. How far from the Bull Ring, or the Tolsey? — I live one street 
removed from the Tolsey; I live within the town vvall ; within the boundary of 
the town. 

4469. I believe you were not at the nomination? — 1 was not; I was pro- 
fessionally engaged. 

4470. Were you about tlie town on the nomination day ? — After one o’clock, 
I was. 

4471. Did you find any difficulty in walking ilirongli the town? — None what- 
ever. 

4472. There were large crowds, I believe? — Yes, there were a great many 
people. 

4473- Uid you see any insult or violence offered to any one ? — -None. 

4474. How long did you stay in the town that day ? — From one o'clock I was 
in the town until about five. 

447.V And then did you go to dine with a Mr. Cairns? — I did. 

. 4476- Is he one of Mr. Moore’s supporters? — Yes. 

4477* Where does he reside? — About a mile and a half from the town. 

4478. Had you any difficulty in going there or in returning ? — None. 

4479* How did you go?— On a jaunting car. 

^480. On the Thursday was the town occupied by crowds of people ? There 
was a large crowd. 

4481- Did you fear any danger from what you saw? — None whatever. 

4482. Did you visit your patients on that day? — I did. 

4483. In the town?— In tlie town. 

4484. During the week, up to the Thursday, were the shops open as usual, as 
far as you had an opportunity of observing? — ^They were all open. 

4485- Did you see ladies about the town? — I did. 

255— Sess. 2. X 4 448b. On 
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4486. On the Thursday ? — did. 

4487. On the Wednesday? — Every day. 

4488. On the Friday you voted, I think? — I did. 

44S9. Did you vote under any apprehension? — Not the least. 

4490. Was there any obstruction at the poll of any kind ? — Not the least. 

4491. Did you see the dragoons out that day; on tlie Friday ? — I did. 

4492. Where were they ? — They were drawn up in the street that I reside in. 

4493. Did you see any occasion or necessity for their services ? — I do not think 
they left the street until they went to their stables. 

4494. Do 3'ou know Mr. Jordan’s house ; — I do. 

4495. Did you observe that his windows were broken ? — Yes. 

4496. I believe Mr. Jordan is not very popular in the town from some cause or 
other, is be? — I dare say the election rendered him unpopular. 

4497. Had there been municipal disputes before this contest? — There were. 

4498. Had you had any window-breaking in Drogheda before the election?— 
Yes. 

4499. How long before? — I dare say about a month. 

4500. Who was that done by, do you know ? — I cannot. 

4501. Where there any crowds of these turn-out weavers when the window- 
breaking was r— Not to iny knowledge. 

4502. You know the constituency of Drogheda pretty well, I believe? — 
Pretty well. 

4503. Were you surprised to bear that Captain Moore calculated on a majority 
of 40 ? — I was. 

4504. Do you believe that such a majority could be secured by legal means? 
— I should suppose not. 

4505 From your knowledge of tbe constituency? — From my knowledge of 
the constituency, I am led to think that it could not be by legal means. 

4506. But supposing 1,200 /. or 3,500 /. to be brought into the town ? — That 
would be quite a different thing. 

4507. You have known elections at Drogheda before; was there any casualty or 
accident brouglit into the hospital during that election ? — None. 

4508. Did you ever know that occur at a Drogheda contest election before? 
— Never. 

4509. Comparing this election with the one which took place in 1847, as far 
as you observed, which of the two was the most tranquil? — I must say the elec- 
tion of 1847. I took a very active part then, and was all through it ; and I am 
very well aware of everything tliat occurred at that election ; there was a great 
deal of violence then, but on this last occasion I have already said that I was not 
at the nomination, and I did not mix myself up so much with the election, and 
therefore I had not the same opportunity ofjudging; but 1 would say, from what 
I saw of the last election, that I never saw so quiet a one. 

4510. And you were in the town from one o’clock till five on the day of the 
nomination, and you were about on the Tuesday and the Thursday? — I was 
going about my business ; I was not particularly attending to the election 
business. 

45 i^- Had you casualties at the hospital in 1847^ — I had nothing very 
remarkable. 

4512. But still there were some broken heads? — No, not exactly broken 
heads; there had been some casualties. 

4513. Were voters obliged to be escorted by the military to the poll in 1847 ? 
—I cannot exactly recollect; but I know there was a great deal of difficulty 
during one night in 1847, when Sir William Somerville’s voters were attacked 
in the middle of the night. 

4514. But were tbe military called out ? — They were. 

451 . 5 - have been told that there were apprehensions entertained on tbe 
Wednesday that Captain Moore could not proceed to the poll without blood- 
shed ; did you share in those apprehensions, or do you believe tliem to have 
been well founded?— I do not; but at the same time, I was not present, you 
know, at the nomination. 
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Cross-examined bj Mr. Slade. 

4516. I suppose that whether the apprehensions that were entertained were 
well founded, or not, would depend upon the scenes the parties witnessed I 
suppose so. 

4517. The high sheriff is a very respectable man ? — He is. 

4518. Mr. Jordan, though perhaps not very popular, is very respectable?— 
Highly respectable. 

4519. And Mr. Smith? — Yes. 

4520. And Mr. Hammond ? — Yes. 

4521. They are all gentlemen of the first respectability in Drogheda? — They are. 

4522. Some of them are Protestants, and some Koman-catholics ? — ^Yes. 

4523. From what you know of those gentlemen, are they gentlemen likely 
to form a just opinion of what would be likely to happen, arising from scenes at 
which they were present. I want to know whether they are gentlemen of 
ordinary firm minds ?— I suppose they would know their own minds as well as I 
would mine. 

4524. They are gentlemen capable of forming an opinion ? — They are wiser 
than I am, a great deal. 

4525. You say you were one of those gentlemen who formed yourselves into 
a committee to secure the return of Mr. M'Cann ? — In allowing my name to be 
attached to that document, I was not under an impression that I was forming 
one of a committee at all ; I was under the impression that I was signing a sort 
of encouragement to Mr. M‘Cann to come forward ; and I was authorised by a 
brother in law of my own to have his name attached to it. 

4526. You know that Mr. M'Cann’s committee-room was held at the White 
Horse hotel? — I do not know. 

4527. You know that the White Horse was occupied by his committee, do 
you not? — Ido not know as to his committee; his friends I saw there ; I was 
not in it; but I saw some of his friends about the White Horse hotel. 

4528. You saw Mr. M‘Cann there, of coarse? — I never did. 

4529. Did you hear any of the speeches that were made from the balcony of 
that hotel ? — None. 

4530. You heard of them, of course ? — Indeed I did. 

4531. You have been asked a good deal about the election in 1847, ten years 
ago ; did you hear of any speeches of that kind being delivered at that election ? 
— No, I did not. 

4532. You have been asked about the military being called out; I want to 
know whether the same means were had recourse to ; were there any speeches 
by the priests in 1 847 addressed to the people ? — Not that I recollect. 

4533- Or ever heard of? — Or ever heard of. 

4534. Is this the first election in Drogheda at which the priests have come 
forward within your recollection ? — I cannot say that I ever heard them come 
forward openly. 

4535. Before this ? — I did not see them at this time. 

4536. But you heard of their speeches? — Iheard of their speechesat this election. 

4537. Have you ever heard at any former election of the priests having come 
forward in that manner speaking to the public ? — I do not recollect it. 

4538. You know that Father Hanratty seconded Mr. M‘Cann, do you not? — 
So I heard. 

4539- Did you see the priests about in the election time ? — I did not. 

4540. Did you see them before the election? — I might have seen them 
casually ; Mr. Haaratty I might have met in the way of my profession ; he is 
chaplain to the infirmary, and local inspector of the gaol, and I am in the 
constant habit of meeting him. 

454^* But did you see him about tbe town? — No, I did not. 

4542. You said in answer to a question put to you by my friend, that you had 
seen the windows of Mr. Jordan’s house broken ; is that so ?— 'I saw them after 
they were broken. 

4543- Did you see any other houses where the windows had been broken? — 
Yes, I did. 

4544* It has been stated here that there were eleven presentments made with 
reference to damage done ; did you see as many as eleven houses where windows 
had been broken ? — I did not. 

255— Sess. 2. Y 4545- How 
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4545. How manj did you see ? — I think I just saw as I happened to pass 
through the streets, Mr. Jordan’s, for his was in the gangway, in the main street 
I saw them ; and I think I saw some panes of glass broken in another street, 
Fair street. 

4546. At whose house was that? — That was the house of the Scripture reader. 

4547. Do you know his name ? — Wisdom. 

4548. Did you see any places of worship of the Protestant religion with their 
windows broken ? — I did not see them. 

4549. You say that Mr. Brodigan’s coming forward was “ the reverse of 
serious that was your term ? — I am certain that he was very serious. 

4550. You, a friend of Mr. M'Cann’s, considered Mr. Brodigan’s opposition 
the rev'erse of serious? — Yes, it was perfectly ridiculous. 

4551* My friend forgot to ask you what you thought of Captain Moore coming 
forward ; now I will ask you ? — Well, I thought he was late. 

4.552. When you found Captain Moore to be supported by Mr. Hammond, 
Mr. Smith, and Mr. Jordan, did you think that it was rather a serious opposition < 
— I supposed that they would have gone on to the poll. 

4553. You thought it was something to be met? — I did. 

45.54- When you found gentlemen in that position and character in the town 
supporting Captain Moore, you thought it was an opposition to be met. Where 
were you on the Tuesday evening ? — That was the evening before the nomination. 

4555- Yes r — I was at home. 

455b* You do not live in the centre of the town, do you ?— No. 

4557- You live in a bye-street ? — It is in the town. 

4558. But it is not a street in which mobs would be likely to collect? — No, it 
is not; it is on the bye-road to the gaol ; it is a very public street. 

4559. How far is it off the White Horse? — It is within a street and a half of 
the White Horse. 

4560. There is a street and a half separating you from it ? — Yes. 

4561. CoTmiiitee.^ Should you think tlie distance is a quarter of a mile? — 
I should say it was about a quarter of a mile from the White Horse to my door ; 
probably it is not quite so much. 

4562. Mr. Slade-] You would have to go down one street and half another ? — 
Yes; down Tyer-street, and then another; as far as from this to the Horse 
Guards, 1 suppose, or something like that. 

4563- You say, I understand, that there was nothing particular on the Tues- 
day ? — I saw nothing particular. 

4564. Were you in your own house then on the afternoon and evening of 
Tuesday ? — I was. 

4565. And you were not at the nomination ? — I was not. 

4566. I suppose it was perfectly well known in Drogheda on the Thursday, 
the day intervening between the nomination and the polling day, that Captain 
Moore had withdrawn ?~I was not aware that Captain Moore had withdrawa 
until about 1 1 o’clock that night. 

4567. It appears you v\ere out of town during the evening of the Thursday? — 
I was out of town that evening ; I left home about five o’clock. 

4568. You were in your house on the evening before the nomination day ?— 
I was. 

4,569* -A-ud you were out of town during the nomination ? — I was. 

4570. My friend put it very pointedly to you, whether when you went to dine- 
at Mr. Cairn’s t’nere was any difficulty in going there. It was perfectly well 
known in Drogheda, was it not, that you were a warm supporter of Mr. M'Caun? 
— Very well known. 

4571- You may have been one of the most popular men there, and deservedly 
so, for anything I know? — I never met with any annoyance. 

4572. It would have been very extraordinary if you had ; you found no danger 
whatever? — ^No. 

4573. And your windows were not broken ? — -No. 

4574* About a month before the election you say there were some windows 
broken; were they broken with reference to any political excitement?— Not to 
my knowledge. 

4575* you know how they came to be broken? — I do not. 

4576. Can you tell us whose windows were broken ?^In the street in which I 
Jive there are about eight or ten small houses in a row, and, to the best of my 

belief, 
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belief, there was glass broken in every house in that row ; and there was some 
glass, I believe, broken in the Presbyterian House, which was at the head of the 
street. 

4577. Was that all ? — There was one large pane of glass over my hall-door 
broken about 1 1 o'clock at night. 

4578. Have you any reason to believe that that was anything but the act of 
mischievous boys? — It was a mischievous act, certainly; but it was not a hoy 
that broke my window. 

4579. Do you know who it was? — No. 

4580. How do you know it was not a boy r— Because a boy could not reach 
it; it was not broken by a stone. 

4581. How was it broken? — It must liave been broken by a club or a stick, or 
something of that kind. I was sitting in my own parlour when I heard a ciasb, 
and from the violence of it, I took it for granted that the gas-light in the hall 
had fallen. I ran out and saw the gas-light burning, and saw a large hole in the 
plate-glass over my hall-door. I opened the door and ran out, but could see no 
one. I searched the hall for a stone or any other missile, but there was no sucli 
thing; now it must have taken a very considerable blow to break it as it did, tor 
it was plate glass. 

4582. Have you never discovered u’lio it was? — No; there was a reward 
offered, but there was no discovery. 

4583. Was there a reward offered for the pane of glass broken in your hall ? — 
For the panes of glass generally. 

4584. And it was never discovered who the persons were who did it? — 
No. 

4585. No presentment was made? — No; the mayor offered a reward of 5/. 
through the police. 

Re-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

4586. You say you saw that Mr. Wisdom’s windows had been broken ; is he 
the editor of the Conservative paper?— He is. 

4587. And had he taken an active part about the missionaries, do you know ? 
— He did; oh, yes. 

4588. Had there been a good deal of excitement in the town, of a religious 
kind, previous to the election? — Not immediately previous to the election. 

4589. How long before ? — Months before. 

4590. With reference to the church missionaries, I believe, and their converts ? — 
Yes. 

4591. The converts were called “ Supers”? — Yes. 

4592. And there had been a good deal of excitement in the town about it, had 
there not? — Yes ; a good deal. 

4593. Had there been a good deal of excitement also at that time about the 
nunnery question ? — No, I think not. 

4594. Committee.'] Although you were not yourself injured or attacked, did 
you see in the course of the election week, any person attacked or injured in the 
street?—! did not. 

4595- Did you see any crowd at any time in the street ?— I saw large crowds. 

4596. Did you see in the streets in which these crowds were, either Mr. Verdon 
or Mr. Smith ; did you see either of those two gentlemen ? — I did not ; I might 
have met them in the street. 

4597- But you did not see them ill-treated in any way by the crowd ? — I did 
not. 

459^' Did you pass through any street in which the crowd was during that 
^ek, between ten o’clock in the morning and five o’clock in the evening? — 
why, I naturally avoided going through the crowd, but I was in streets where 
crowds were, and I might have passed on the opposite side of the way; 

4599- On one particular day you say you left the town at five o’clock, namely 
on the Thursday? — Wednesday and Thursday. 

4600. It was on Wednesday that you went out to dinner, or was that on 
Tuesday ? — Wednesday and Thursday. 

4601. On both those days you left the town about five o’clock? — Yes. 

4602. And when did you return ? — I was in my own house, I suppose, before 1 1; 

4603. Therefore you can give us no information as to what took place between 
five and eleven at night on those two days ? — None. 
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4604. Were you in the town on the nomination day before 10 o’clock?— I was 
in the town on the nomination day ; I left the town about six in the morning, 
and was not at home till about one in the day. 

4605. Then of your own knowledge you know nothing^ of the state of the 
town on the nomination day during the time of the nomination ? — Not of my own 
knowledge. 

4606. After the nomination was over, did you meet any gentlemen who had 
been wounded, or who spoke to you of having been wounded, or who showed 
you that they had been wounded or attacked by the mob ? — I never heard of any- 
body being wounded ; not to my knowledge. 

4607. After the nomination was over did any gentleman come to you, and 
represent that he had been ill-treated by the mob, or show you that he had been 
so r — I cannot recollect ; I think that Mr. Cory, the police officer, said something 
about his having had some knock on the head ; I am not sure that it was on that 
day. 

4608. Were you applied to professionally ? — No, certainly not- 

4609. Mr. P/iiizn.} Were not you introduced to Mr. Moore by Mr. St. George 
Smith in the street on the Tuesday? — I was introduced to Captain Moore by Mr. 
St. George Smith in a shop in the main street. 

4610. On what day ? — I think the day before tlie nomination. 

4611. That would be the Tuesday ? — Yes. 

4612. Mr. Slade.^ Did you not request Mr. Smith to introduce you to Mr. 
Moore ?— I did j I had known Mr. Moore some years before ; I had met him. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Jolm Chadwick was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Power as follows : 

4613. ARE yon a Magistrate of Drogheda ?~I am. 

4614. And an elector of that borough? — Yes. 

4615. Were you in Drogheda during the last election ? — ^Every day except on 
the Tuesday of that week. 

4616. You have witnessed other contested elections at Drogheda, have you not^ 
— I have. 

4617. Had you a full opportunity of seeing, with the exception of the Tuesday, 
when you say you were absent, what was going on during the last election ? — Yes, 
from about ten o’clock in the morning till five o’clock in the evening. 

4618. With reference to former elections, what in your judgment was the con- 
duct of the people during the last election ; was it more or less violent ? — 1 should 
say it was less violent than it was at the former election. 

^5619. Mr Siade.] Than which former election ? — Sir William Somerville’.s. 

4620. Mr. Power.] Was that in 1 847 r — Yes. 

4621. We understand that in 1S52 there was no opposition to Mr. M'Cann at 
all ? — No, he walked over. 

4622. Oti the occasion of the last election, were you present at the nomination ? 
— Yes. 

4623. When you came to the tolsey, did you find any difficulty yourself in 
getiino it?— The doors were locked, and the steps were occupied by Mr. Moore’s 
friends. 

4624. They got before you ? — They got before us. 

4625. When the door was opened did they get in first ?— There wat a cry then, 
a shout of “Mr. M'Canns friends to the right, and Mr. Moore’s to the left j ” and 
we had a bustle in getting in. 

4626. Wlien you did get in, did you arrange yourselves in that way r — I saw 
most of Mr. M‘Cann’s men to the right, and some I saw afterwards goinu to Mr. 
Moore’s side, where there was more room than there was on Mr. M‘Cann^s. 

^1627. Before the crowd got in bad parties the opportunity of arranging 
themselves bn either side of the platform ?~Decidedly ; the court-house was com- 
paratively empty for a few minutes. 

4628. How long elapsed from the time when you aud the rest of Mr. M'Cann’s 
supporters, and Captain Moore and his supporters, got in, to the time when the 
doors were opened, so as to let in the crowd; how many minutes should you say ? 

— I should 
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—I should say fully five minutes; the doors were open all the time, but the m.J.Chadwkk. 

police prevented the populace from getting in. 

“ 4629. We have heard that there was a cordon of police which kept out the 5 August 1857. 
crowd till you and the other principal supporters of Mr. M‘Cann and Mr. Moore 
had got in ?— Yes, the populace were kept out. 

4630. And about five minutes elapsed from that time till the populace were let 
in ? — Yes. 

4631. What took place after the people got in ? — ^Tbere was a noise and dis- 
turbance, shouting and hooting, consequent on such occasions. 

4632. Did you see a similar scene at the election in 1847? — Yes, very fre- 
quently. 

4633. Shouting, hooting, and spitting ? — I did not say spitting ; but I do not 
hesitate to say there was spitting. 

4634. So far as you could see, was there any difference in the row ; was it all 
a row, so far as the people were concerned on both sides ? — The majority of the 
populace were in favour of Mr. McCann. 

4635. But were the minority as uproarious as the majority, so far as you could 
see ?_I could see no difference ; I could not discriminate. 

4636. We hear that all the candidates were proposed and seconded ; how long 
a time did the nomination last, from the lime when the first candidate was pro- 
posed, till the speech of the seconder of the last candidate ; how long did the 
proceedings last ? — I think we were all out before one o’clock. 

4637. What time did it begin ? — We got in the tolsey at 10 ; and I think 
Mr. Verdon commenced his proceedings in about half-an-hour afterwards. 

4638. Was the writ read ? — Yes. 

4639. And were all the usual formalities observed ? — Yes. 

4640. And you got out, you say, about one o’clock? — I am almost certain it 
was before one. 

4641. In your judgment did anything occur during that nomination which, of 
itself; would be sufficient to deter Mr. Moore from proceeding with the election r 
Certainly not. 

4642. After the nomination were you about Drogheda ? — Yes. 

4643. In what state was the town on the afternoon of the nomination ? — Some- 
times there were more and sometimes less people in the streets; there was the 
natural excitement and bustle that is consequent on any contested election. 

4644. Did you witness any violence used towards anybody ?— I saw none. 

4645. You are a magistrate; did you attend the petty sessions next after the 
election ? — Yes. 

4646. Were there any cases of assault or injury of any kind brought before 
you ? — ^Tliere were two on the clerk’s books. 

4647. Just give us the history of them ? — One was not followed up and the other 
was dismissed. 

4648. So far as you know, was that the only charge connected with the election ? 

— The only one. 

4649. Who were those two persons ? — I do not remember the names. 

4650. What was the nature of the charge ? — One was, I think, an assault on 
one of the police ; and the consequence was, I believe, that Mr. Derinzy wus 
knocked on his knee. 

4651. Was that charge prosecuted further; or was it abandoned? — No; 

Mr. Derinzy relinquished it. 

4652. Was Mr. Derinzy present? — ^He was. 

4653. What was the other ? — The other did not come before us, inasmuch as 
there was no prosecutor, and there were no witnesses. 

4654. How soon after the election was this petty sessions held ?— I think on 
the Monday but one afterwards; as well as I recollect it was the first petty 
session.s ; I thiuk it was the Monday but one afterwards. 

4655. With reference to that, was there any prosecution at the assizes or at 
the quarter sessions, or was there any other criminal proceeding taken, arising out 
of tliis election ? — For assault or riot ? 

4056. Yes? — ^None. . , t» r . 

4657. How long have you been an elector of Drogheda?— Since the Retoim 
Act. 

465^- You know its constituency ? — Yes. 

4^.59- Knowinsi that constituency as you do, do you believe that by legal means 
Sor,— Sess. 3. y 3 Captain 
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Captain Moore could have had any chance of success there at the last election? 
— 1 do not. 

4660. Might the expenditure of 1,200 or 1,500 f. have done anything?— 
It might have bought a few votes. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

4661. Do you agree with Doctor Pentland, that Mr. Brodigan’s chance was 
ridiculous ? — Perfectly ridiculous. 

4662. You never had any apprehension about him ? — None. 

4663. Are you of opinion that Mr. Moore’s chance was more serious r— I 
thought Mr. Moore had all the Conservatives on his side. 

4664. Did you consider Mr. Moore’s to be a very serious opposition? — I never 
had the least fear in my mind of gaining the election ; never the least. 

4665. Not when you saw gentlemen like Mr. Jordan, Mr. Hammond, and 
Mr. Smith, joining the party of Captain Moore? — Not the least. 

4666. You felt quite confident ?— Quite confident. 

4667. You were one .of Mr. M'Caun’s committee, I suppose? — Yes, I was one 
of those 138 names. 

4668. You were active,! suppose? — I canvassed for him. 

4669. And you were active for him? — "Yes. 

4670. You were a very valuable adherent, no doubt ; you were familiar with the 
former elections at Drogheda, were you not ? — No, this was the first I took 
a part in, almost. 

4671. You took a pretty good part in this? — I canvassed for Mr. M'Cann. 

4672. This “White Horse Inn ” you know was his head quarters, was it not? 
— Yes. 

4673. Are you the party that I'etalned it ? — No. 

4674. Can you tell us who it was? — I do not know. 

4675. But you know it was retained ? — I know it was retained. 

4676. And a special sum paid for the use of the balcony? — I know I heard 
some people speak of retaining it. 

4677. And a special sum was paid for the use of the balcony ? — No ; for the 
use of the hotel. 

4678. And the balcony ? — No ; the balcony is a part of it. 

4679. Committee.'] Do you know whether any particular sura was paid for the 
use of the balcony ? — I have heard since. 

46S0. Mr. Slade.] That is a valuable outwork vou know — the Fort ; were 
you there pretty often, in the room ? — Once. 

4681. When was that? — I think it was on Thursday. 

4682. That is the day before the election ? — The day before the election. 

4683. The day before the polling ; where were you on the Tuesday evening ? 
— The Tuesday evening? 

4684. Yes? — At n»y own house. 

4685. Where is that? — I was not in Drogheda on Tuesday ; I said so. 

4686. Then you did not hear Father Hanratty ? — No. 

4687. I have heard you say that this was a Jess violent election than that of 
1847 ; were you present during the whole of the election in 1847 ?— I think I 
took a more active part for Sir William. Somerville at that time, or at all events, 
as active a part as I did for Mr. M'Cann this time, though I had no vote. 

4688. I thought you told me that 1847 was the first time that you bad taken 
an active part in any election ?~I had not a vote at Sir William Somerville’s 
election, but I saw as much of the election in the streets and in the town, as I 
did of this election. 

4689. Did any priests appear on the occasion of the election in 1847, and 
harangue the mob ? The impression on my mind is, that but for the interference 
of one clergyman, Sir William would have lost the election. 

4699. That is no answer to my question ; did any priests harangue the mob 
then ? — I beard none. 

4691. That is the proper answer to give to a plain question ; and you heard of 
none, I suppose r~No, I heard of none. 

4692. You say that in your opinion, this was a less violent election than the 
one m 1847 ? — In my opinion. 

4693* Were yoU in the Tolsey on the nomination day in 1847 ? Yes. 

4.694. On 
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4694. On the nomination flay at the present election, the election in 1857, 
did yon witness an attempt to throw Mr. Mayne over the rail into the body of 
the court-house? — I saw nothing of the sort. 

4695. That escaped your attention ?— I did not see it. 

4696. You saw, I think you say, parties spitting? — Yes. 

4697. Did yon observe that Mr. Jordan was covered with spittle? — The 
person I saw spat upon was Mr. Brocligan 5 I did not see Mr. Jordan spat upon. 

4698. Was there any spitting, or anything of that sort had recourse to at the 
nomination in 1847 ?~No. 

4699. You say you could not discriminate between the conduct of the majority, 
and the conduct of the minority on the occasion of the nomination in 1857 ; did 
you see anybody in the minority, as you call them, spitting ? — The number of 
persons I saw spitting, would not exceed four or five. 

4700. Then it would be easier for you to answer tiie question ; did you see 
anybody known to be on the side of Captain Moore, spitting? — I did not knovf 
who they were that spat. 

4701. That is the answer you give me? — Yes. 

4702. Was Mr. M'Cann spat upon? — No. 

4703. "Were any of Mr. M'Cann’s supporters spat upon, to your knowledge ? 

-No. 

4704. Did you hear Mr. Moore’s speech? — No. 

4705. Did you hear him proposed or seconded ? — I saw his proposer moving 
his lips ; but I could not hear a word he said. 

4706. Did you hear the proposers and seconders at the election of 1847 ? — Yes. 

4707. And did you hear the candidates express their sentiments in 1847 ?— 
Yes; there was interruption then, too. 

4708. Were you able to hear either Mr. Moore or Mr. Brodigan speak on the 
nomination day ? — I could not hear a word they said. 

4709. When was it that you were made acquainted with the fact of Mr. Moore 
having retired ? — On the Thursday morning. 

4710. It was very easy to get up to the poll, of course ? — Yes, very easy. 

4711. You gave Mr. M‘Oann a plumper, I suppose ? — I voted for Mr. M'Cann. 

4712. There was no difficulty in going to the poll ? — None. 

4713. It was not a scene resembling at all that which took place on the Wed- 
nesday? — No. 

4714. But it was all quiet ? — There were more people in the streets. 

4715. But they were in a very different sort of temper, I suppose? — No j they 
were mud) in the same temper, shouting and hallooing. 

4716. Did you see any spitting ? — Not in the court-house. 

4717. Or outside the court-house on the day of tlse election ? — No. 

4718. Are you the proprietor of some flax mills in Drogheda ?— Yes ; part 
proprietor. 

4719. With Messrs. Gradwell ? — Yes. 

4720. Were both those gentlemen members of Mr. M'Cann’s committee?— 
They were on that list of 140. 

4721. Is one of your mills called St. Mary’s null? — Yes. 

4722. Does that mill work every day in the week except part of Saturday ?— 
Yes; it works until two o’clock on Saturdays. 

4723. What is the number of hands that you employ t is it 50a or 600.?— -Irij 
that mill about 550. 

4724. Were the greater part of those hands allowed to go out into, the town on 
the nomination day ? — There were none allowed out on the nomination, day. 

4725. On any day during the election ? — After dinner on Friday' they were-let 
out, contrary to our directions. 

4726. They were not out any other day but Friday? — No.. 

4727. You have said, in answer to my friend, that there were no- legal- measures 
taken with reference to any assaults, with the exception of two cases of assault,, 
one of wliicli was not followed up, and the other of which was dismissed ; are you 
aware of the elev^ presentments ?— When 1 was asked that question it was as tOi 
riot and assault. 

4728. This was for riotous proceedings?—! am aware of the presentra'en.tSv 

4729. They were sanctioned by the judge ; Judge Jackson ? — , , 

4730- Did you see any of the houses tlwt had been, racked?— Mr. Jordons 

only. 
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Mr. J. Chadwick. 4731. Did you see any other r — No other. 

4732. Did you see Mr. Rowland’s house ? — 1 did not see any windows broken 
5 August 1857. jj . might have been, but I did not see any. 

4733. I believe you voted against the presentments with Mr. Carty, the mayor? 
— I voted against going into the merits of the case on some technical objections. 

4734. You were one of those, were you not, who supported the objection that 
the informations were not to be taken notice of, because the magistrate had not 
put the letters “ J. P.” after his name ? — That was not the only objection. 

4735. Another objection was that the informations were intituled, “ County of 
the Town of Drogbeda,*’ instead of “ The Borough of Drogheda” ? — I thought it 
a fair case in which to appeal to the j udge. 

4736. Are you one of the eleven who walked out and would not vote when they 
came before the grand jury ? — Yes. 

4737. Now give your reason ? — Because I thought it was premature of the 
grand jury to entertain anything that did not come from the presenting sessions, — 
the road sessions. 

4738. You were one of the magistrates at the presenting sessions? — I was a 
magistrate in the morning, and in the evening I was one of tiie associated cess- 
payers, being a magistrate with, I think, ten altogether. 

4739. That is the time when there were hve for and five against, and when 
Mr. Carty gave the casting vote? — The first day; the second day there were 
five to three, I think. 

4740. Against receiving them ? — Yes, on the Friday. 

4741. What was the occasion on which eleven of the grand jury went out of 
the room ? — It was the grand jury ; when they entertained the fiscal business of 
the town. When those parties that had applied for compensation for their 
windows being broken applied to the grand jury, my opinion was that we had 
no right to entertain it, as there was nothing before us from the presenting 
sessions. 

4742. They go before the presenting sessions, and on a technical objection 
their presentment is rejected ; is that it ? — No ; we objected to go into the merits 
of the case. 

4743* C» a technical objection - — On a technical objection. 

4744. Then they go afterwards before the grand jury ? — Yes. 

4745. And you being one of the grand jurymen present with 10 others, leave 
the room ? — I thought we had no right to entertain it, and left the room in 
consequence. 

4746. And did not vote ? — And did not vote. 

4747- Then it came before the judge and he overruled all the objections ; did he 
not?— He desired the grand jury to entertain it, and then we gave damages. 

4748. Did you vote upon those damages ; did you come back ? — No, I was not 
present. 

4749- A-nd do you know that the other 10 gentlemen who had gone out of the 
room with you, also remained out ? — I cannot speak to a certainty. 



Re-examined by Mr, Pkinn. 

4750. I believe the objection was taken by an attorney, was it not ? — ^Yes. 

4751. Did he point your attention to a decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
about examinations, “The Queen and Stockton-on-Tees ”? — He entertained us for 
a very long while. 

4752. Whatever you did, did you do it intending to do your duty to the best of 
your power? — Decidedly. 

4753* regard to the grand jury, Mr. Brodigan, 1 think, was in the chair? 
— He was foreman. 

4754* Did he decline to put the resolution to the grand jury? — Pie declined to 
put the resolution to the grand jury, I understood ; I was out before that ; I do not 
know of my own knowledge, but I think so. • 

4755' I believe you left behind some people who were actually seeking compen- 
sation, as members of the grand jury, did you not ?— Yes. 

4756' You have been asked about the nomination day, about this spitting ^aud 
so on ; have you been at other nominations in your life ?— I was at Sir William 
bomerviUe’s nominatiou in 1847. 

4757- 
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4757. But out of Drogheda ? — No. 

4758. I dare say voii have been at public meetings where unpopular speakers 
have not been allowed to speak, or where they have not been listened to ?— Yes, 
I liave been at mayor’s elections. 

4759. At Drogheda?— Yes. 

4760. And it is sometitnes dilRcult for an unpopular candidate to speak there? 
—At the last election but one there was more crowd, I think, and bustle than 
there was on any one day of lite election ; I mean the time when Mr. Carty was 
made mayor. 

476:. You were aware there were a good many weavers out of work, werevou 
not?— Yes. 

4762. How many had you out at strike, do you think ?— It is impossible to say, 
but I should say at least 500. 

4763. My friend has asked you about the 140 names appearing on the list that 
has been given in ; did you ever meet as a body to conduct the business of the 
election ?— No those names were got upon the Thursday previous to the election. 

4764. Did you ever meet to interest yourselves in the affairs, the money or any- 
thing of that kind, of the election? — Never. 

4765. And in signing that paper, did you undertake to conduct the affairs of 
the election in any way ? — I merely signed it as a supporter of Mr. M'Cann’s ■ 
and the whole document was got up to let any opponent (of whom there was at 
that time only a rumour) know what he might expect. 

4766. Have you served the office of high sheriff yourself r — Yes. 

4767. You were asked about the priests ; had there been some placards of an 
objectionable character to the Roman-catholics posted about the town? — 

Mr. Slade objected to the question. 

The question was waived. 

4768. Had there been placards posted about the town ? — Yes. 

4769. Were they objectionable tq the Roman -catholics? — They were. 



Further cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

4770. When were those placards posted ? — At different times within, you may 
say, the last two years, from time to time. 

4771. How lately before this election had there been placards posted against 
the Roman-catholics ? — There were some in the streets on the day of the 
election. 

4772. Were they fresh ones or old ones, which no one took any notice of? — 
I could not say ; they were legible. 

4773. Just legible? — Perfectly legible. 

4774. How long had they been up? — They might have been up a month or a 
day ; I could not tell. 

Examined by the Committee. 

4775. Did any person during the time of the election make application to you 
for protection against assaults ? — No, no person. 

4776. Did you receive from any person, on the part of Captain Moore, any kind 
of application for assistance ? — None whatever. 

4777- During the time of the election, you being a magistrate of the town, who 
did you consider to be the person responsible for keeping good order? — 1 looked 
on Mr. Derin2y and the mayor as responsible. 

4778. Did you consider the high sheriff to be the person responsible for the 
preservation of order? — I was aware that the high sheriff during elections bad 
full authority; that was my inipre.ssion. 

4779- Supposing there had been any such disturbance as that you sliould have 
thought it right to interfere, to whom should yon have looked as your immediate 
superior, the high sheriff or Mr. Derinzy ? — I should have gone to Mr. Derinzy. 

4780. Is it, according to your notion, the practice in Ireland, that when a 
stipendiary magistrate goes to a place at the time of an election, he in a manner 
supersedes the local autliorities ; I mean, is he the person responsible for the pre- 
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serration of good order?— He is the person I should have gone to, most decidedly, 

with the impression, that in going to him I was doing right. 

4781 Supposing the military had been culled out, would it have been Mr. 
Derinzvorthe high sheriff or the mayor who would have called them ont?~ 
I should have said Mr. Deriuzy, because we conceived that he had full power over 
the military and police ; they were under his full control. 

4-82. In 1847, do you remember whether a stipendiary magistrate was sent 
down ?— I do not recollect. 

I The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. William Campbell TiSiS called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Phinn, as follows : 

47S3. I BELIEVE yon are treasurer of the corporation of Drogheda ? I am. 
4784. Have you anv other occupation? — I receive rents for parties. 

478, Under the Court of Chancery and for various people ’’—Yes. 

4786. Has your occupation as such brought you acquainted with the voters at 
Drogheda ? — I know the voters of Drogheda very well. 

4787. And have you attended to the registry ? — I have. 

4788. Were you at Drogheda during the last election ? — I was. 

47S9. We are told, that on the canvass Captain Moore had a majority, varying 
from 40 to 80 votes; from your knowledge of the persons of Drogheda, do 
you think that that majority could have been polled by legal means? — It could 
not. 

4790. Would the expenditure of 1,200 or 1,500 Z., in your judgment, have 
created a difference? — It would, a great difference. 

4791. Do you say that, having particular voters in your eye ? — I do. 

4792. You know the freemen well, 1 believe? — I do. 

4793. The forty-shilling freeholders are another class ? — They are equally as 
corrupt. 

4794. Were you in the town during the election? — Every day, with the 
exception of the intervening day between the day of nomination and the day of 
polling ; I was not in town till late in the evening of that day. 

4795. Did you sign the requisition to Mr. M'Cann ? — No. 

4796. Did you vote at all? — I did. 

4797. Who for ? — Mr. M'Cann. 

4798. Had you previously, in 1852, been a supporter of his ? — No. 

4799. You say you were in the town every day except Thursday ? — Yes. 

4800. What was the state of the town on the Tuesday ? — There were crowds 
in the street, but it was generally quieten the Tuesday. 

4801. Where were you on the evening ofTuesday ? — I went down about four 
■o’clock. 

4802. On the Tuesday, did you see Mr. Moore and Mr. St. George Smith r — 
I did. 

4S03. What were they doing? — They were walking in the street canvassing, 
■either on the Tuesday or Wednesday; I think Mr. Smith introduced Captain 
Moore to me either on Tuesday or Wednesday in West-street. 

4804. Was there a crowd at the lime? — There were a good number of 
people. 

4805. Did you see any insult or annoyance offered them ? — No. 

4806. Were you at the nomination? — I was. 

4S07. Were you in the crowd before the doors were opened r — No. 

4808. How did you get in, then ? — Having an office in the court-house I went 
in, and went up to my office, and got the key of the water-closet, and got on the 
gallery. 

4809. You being an officer of tbe corporation had access from within ? — Yes. 

4810. Did you get in before or after the general crowd was admitted? — Tbe 
general crowd was in when 1 was admitted ; I should say I just came in when 
M'Carty was seconding or proposing the candidate, Mr. M'Cann. 

4811. During M'Carty’s speech, was he interrupted at all by any one? — Indeed 
he was. 

4812. Who by? — By the supporters of Mr. Moore. 

4813. Do you recollect what sort of interruptions they were ?— Hooting and 
hissing and clapping, sometimes to make a noise. 

4814. 
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4814 Was that what you call Kentish fire ?— I believe it is something like it. 

4815 Did you hear Mr. Hrodigan proposed and Captain Moore ?~I did. 

4816! I am afraid you did not -hear much of their eloquence? — I did not 

Was the scene in the court-house more or less violent than you have 
been accustomed to see on such occasions ?— I have seen it as violent. 

4S18. On what occasions ?— At the election in 1847. 

4819. In 1847 you took Sir William Somerville’s part? — I did. 

4820. That was not the popular side ?— It was not. 

482a. The Repeal candidate was more popular?— He -was. 

4822. Was there a good deal of hooting and hissing on that occasion ? — Indeed 
there was a great deal. 

4823. Do you recollect whether you heard Sir Wiiham Somerville’s eloquence 
on that occasion ?~I heard but very little of it. 

4824. Did you see any stones thrown within the court-house ? — No. 

4825. If there had been stones thrown, must you have observed it, do you 

think ? From the time I went in until 1 left, I saw no stones thrown. 

4826. After the nomination, were you in the town ? — I was. 

4827. Do you know a man named Richard Rowland ? — I do. 

4828. Is he the attorney or the father of the attorney? — He is brother tO' 
the attorney. 

4829. Does he live with the attorney ?~No ; he was living with his father. 

4830. What time «as it you saw him? — Between two and three o’clock, I 

think. • 

4831. Where was it?— Coming down Peter-street, opposite the court-house. 

4832. Between two and three o’clock, I think you say r — Yes. 

4833. Had you known Rowland before ? — Well. 

4834. What sort of a person is be ; is he a quarrelsome person ? — Indeed he 
is; he is not a very good cliaracter. 

4835. Did you see him do anything on the Wednesday ?— I saw him throw a 
table upon the crowd. 

4836. Where from? — From M'Geough’s shop door. 

4837. How near was it from his own house where he lives ? — I suppose about 
100 yards. 

4838. Have you known him in broils before ? — Indeed I have. 

4839. Committee.'] Did you say you saw him throw a table on the crowd?— 
I did. 

4840. Mr. Phinn:\ What had the crowd been doing to him?— They were 
hooting him ; he was coining down Peter-street, and there was a crowd alter him 
hooting him ; and he stood at M'Geough’s door, and they were hooting and hissing 
him, and he deliberately lifts up a table and flings it on the crowd. 

4841. And what did the crowd do? — They broke the table and threw it at him. 

4842. Before he threw the table at them, had the crowd done anything to him 
besides hiss and hoot him ? — Not that I had seen. 

.4843. In 1847 you told us you saw the nomination, I think? — I did. 

4844. Did you canvass with Sir William Somerville ? — I did. 

4845. In Drogheda? — In Drogheda and the suburbs. 

4846. In Drogheda and in the district about the town -Yes. 

4847. Was Jordan with you ? — He was. 

4848. He was on Sir William’s side on that occasion ? — Yes. 

4849. Did you find you required protection when Jordan was with you r 
When we canvassed the forty-shilling freeholders who resided at Wallace s-row 
or Girlingstown, we were pelted with mud and dirt, and some stones were tliro^. 

4850. Had you any dragoons with you ? — The then mayor had to come after 
ns to protect us with a troop of dragoons. 

4851- On the polling, were the voters escorted by dragoons? They were by 
police. 

4852. By the public police ? — By the public police ; the police were stationed 
in different parts of the town. . .p. , , , 

4853- Do parties run high in the municipal disputes in Drogheda. At 
present they do. . . x. \ • 

4854* And previous to this election? — Yes, and previous to the election. 

4835. Are you aware what force was stationed in ihe town a troop ol 
255-Sess. 2. 2 2 dragoom, 
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dragoons, a company of infantry, and 165 police?— I do not know the number; 
there were not many dragoons and not many infantry. 

4856. In your judgment, if the force had been properly used, could they have 
dispersed tljis crowd ?— There is not the least doubt of it. 

4857. Do you believe there would have been any difficulty, if they could have 
found voters enough to go up to the poll, in their polling ? — I think there was 
sufficient protection for any one to vote. 

4858. If Captain Moore had remained? — Yes. 

4859. But I think you say it would have required money to have procured a 
majority? — It would ; and a large sum too. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 



4860. Your opinion is formed from your knowledge that some parties do take 
money ? — A great number do. 

4861. Are you the man who generally does that work ? — No. 

4862. Who does? — I do not generally do it. 

4863. Who does ; you are giving us your knowledge ; who does ? — I do not 
know ; other parties do it. 

4S64. You say a large sum of money would be required, and a great many 
take bribes; who does the work; who bribes? — I cannot tell the party exactly 
who bribes; I Itave bribed myself; I make no mystery at all about it; it was 
done in J847. 

4865. Did you bribe for M'Cann’s party? — No. 

4866. Who for, then? — I bribed in 1847. 

4867. Who for? — For Sir William Somerville. 

4868. Did you bribe to a very large extent? — No, I did not. 

4869. How much ? — Only a few. 

4870. How much did you spend ? — I think about 40 1 . 

4871. And how much stuck in your own palm in the way through? — Not one 
farthing. 

4872. You got nothing yourself? — Not one farthing; nor never have got any- 
thing. 



4873. You were only a briber, and not a bribee ? — I was canvassing for Sir 
William, and had an interest in returning him. 

4874. Canvassing for Sir William with your pocket full of money ? — No ; it 
was not exactly full of money. 

4875. Did you ever bribe before ? — No. 

4876. Tliat was the only time ? — Yes. 

4877. Are you quite certain ? — Perfectly. 

4878. From having bribed forty pounds’ worth in 1847, you think Mr. Moore 
could not by possibility have got in without spending 40 1 . ?— £. 40. 

4879. That would be nothing? — That would not go any distance at all in the 
way of bribery. 

4880. Do you mean to represent that more than 40 1 . was expended in bribery 
in Sir William Somerville ’s election ?— Oh, indeed I do. 

4881. How much was spent? — I could not tell you how much was spent. 

4882. What do you think ; several hundreds, I do not doubt ? — It cost him a 
good deal, I should say. 

4883. You tell us you attend to the register? — I do. 

4864. Will attending to the register give you an opportunity of knowing who 
is open to a briber — I know all the parties who are open to a bribe, 

4885. Perhaps you will tell us how many there are ? — A great number of the 

freemen are open to bribery. ° 

4886. How many freemen are there ?— 1 could not tell from recollection; but 
there are 40 or 50 of them who will take a bribe ; at least 40 ; I am certain of it. 

4887. Of the freemen ? — Yes, of tim freemen. 

4888. My friend put a very significant question to you at the beo-inning of his 
examination, which he did not pursue ; he asked you if you had any other employ- 
ment besides that of being treasurer of the corporation ; you said you received 
rents?— Yes; I am agent for parties, and also agent under the Court of 
Chancery. 

4889. Were you ever in the Excise ? — I was. 



4890. How 
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4890. How came you to leave it? — I will tell you how I left it now ; and I am Mr. IV. Caviphell. 

■very gla^ question was put to me : I was on a distillery in Scotland, and pre- 

vious'to my going to visit the distillery in the morning, the distiller sent out of his 5 August 1857. 
stock two Dunchcons of whiskey ; at eight, or between eight and nine in the morn- 

in<f be came down to me for the penuit ; I wrote the permit, as was my duty, 
and gave it to him. Before he came to me for the permit, or about the time he 
■was getting the permit, I believe, his whiskey was seized. He asked me how he 
would get the whiskey out from the Commissioners ; and I gave him a form of a 
memorial, and instead of copying the memorial I gave him, he sent the manu- 
script — the original ; instead of making a copy, he sent the original, and that was 
what I was dismissed for. 

4891. You were dismissed for drawing a memorial for a man? — That is the 
fact, as I believe it to be ; there is no doubt that that is it. 

4892. Did you get anything ibr drawing the memorial ? — Not a farthing'. 

4893. Nor a farthing’s worth ? — Nor a farthing’s worth. 

4894. Wliat was your office worth? — About 80 1 . a year. 

4895. And you mean to represent that you lost 80 1 . a year for drawing the 
memorial ? — I do. 

4896. There was no other cause assigned for turning you out r — There was no 
other cause assigned to me for it ; I am not conscious of doing any wrong act 
except that, drawing that memorial, for I was removed from the place a short 
lime afterwards, and promoted, I may say, at the same time; and after getting 
leave of absence for about a fortnight, (every year parties in the Excise apply for 
leave of absence,) and after coming over to England to see some of my triends 
there, when I got back I was dismissed ; there was an order removing me from 
the service entirely. 

^1897. And no reason assigned? — No reason assigned. 

4898. Did you ever apply to be re-instated ?— 1 did. 

4899. What w'as the result ? — ^There was a change in the Government at the 
'time. 

4900. Your friends have been in power a great many years, surely they have 
been able to put you in again ? — I then got a situation alterwards in Drogheda; 
that was immediately afterwai'ds. 

4901. Now 1 want to know what do you call attending to the register; do 
you attend in the courts to look after the regisle r ? — I always attend in the court 
•whenever the registration is going on. 

4902. Do you attend on anybody’s behalf? — On the Liberal side. 

4903. Are you paid for that ? — No. 

4904. Are you the agent? — No ; 1 take an interest in the registry. 

4905. That is all? — I take an interest in the registry. 

4906. You say you were not in town after four o’clock on the evening of 
Tuesday r — Not after four or five o’clock on the Tuesday. 

4907. You did not sec the meeting ; at tiie White Horse ? — On the W^ednesday 
■evening I thiuk tliere was a meeting, I do uot think I was there on the Tuesday; 

I think I went home al)out four or five on the Tuesday. 

4908. On Wednesday there was a meeting ? — Yes.^ 

4909. Were the people addressed from the balcony r — They were. 

4910. Did the priests address them ? — I had not seen them, nor had I heard 
them, for I was in the room and took no part in the meeting; I was not in 
the meeting, I was in another room distinct, taking a glass of punch. 

4911. Were the priests there ? — Not with me. 

4912. But were they in the balcony? — I do not know ; I did not gooutot the 
-coffee-room at all, in fact. 

4913. Are the priests here ? — They are. 

4914. Is Father Hanratty here? — He is. 

4915. Is Father Montague liere ? — He is, 

4916. Is Father Machan here ? — He is. 

4917. Is Father Powdeily here ? — No. 

49 ^ 8 . Those other three gentlemen are here? — They are. 

4919. When you were having this glass of punch where was Mr. M Oann . 

I do not kno'w. > at . 

4920. 1 suppose you saw him there at the White Horse pretty ortenr No, 

I had nothing whatever to do at Mr. IVPCann’s conmuttee. 

4921. You never saw him at the Wlute Horse ?-No, I never saw hirn. 

4922. Did you hear Mr. M‘Cann proposed and seconded by Mr. tarty 
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Mr. Hanratty?— I heard Mr. Carty’s speech in proposing him, and I heard Mr. 
Hanratty ; I was behind him when he was seconding the nomination. 

4923. Did you hear anybody propose and second Mr. Mooie? I did. 

4924. You heard them ? — Yes. 

4925. Where were you standing? — On the bench. 

4926. How close were you to the high sheriff r — Not a yard further than I am 

from you, I should say. ijo ij-i jt 

4927. Did you hear Mr. Moore proposed and seconded: — laid; and I saw 
the gentleman that proposed and seconded him. 

4928. Did you hear him ? — I did. 

4929. Did you hear what lie said ?— I do not mean, by saying 1 heard him, that 

I heard all that he did say. . , 1 • . 

4930. You know very well what I mean r — I did not hear the entire of his 

speech. . , . • 

4931. Did you hear any of it ? — I did. 

4032. How much? — I heard him raemion the name of Mr. Moore. 

4933- Was that ail ? — Yes. 

4934. Will you swear you heard that ?— I will. 

4935* You will ? — It is not that I will, but I have done so. 

4936. And did you hear his name mentioned again when he was seconded ? — 
No, I did not. 

4937- You did not hear him seconded?— I heard Mr. Jordan say he would 
second the nomination. 

4938. That is very extraordinary; you are the only man in the court-house 
who heard it: you heard it? — I heard Mr. Jordan say a few words, and that 
was all. 

4939. Then you heard hir. Jordan. more than you did the proposer ; you only 
heard the word “Moore” in the proposer’s speech? — I heard Mr. Jordan say he 
rose to second the nomination. 1 would not swear I heard him mention Mr. 
Smith’s name, but 1 heard him speak, and then there was a noise, and I did not 
pay much attention to it. 

4940. Do you know Mr. Chadwick ? — I do. 

4941 . Where was he ?— I think he was convenient to me, but he was not in 
the same position as I was, 

4942. Was he nearer to Mr. Jordan than you ? — I may say be was nearly 
under me. 

4943. Then he was nearer? — He was immediately under where I was. I was 
higher up than Mr. Chadwick. 

4944. I thought you told us you got in through your office? — I got the key 
out of my office, and got into the body of the court by the water-closet, and up 
on to the bench. 

4945. Does the bench slant downward.*;, then ? — No, it is level. 

4946. How do you mean Mr. Chadwick was below, then ? — There is a railing 
goes up leading to the %vater-closet, and I got standing on the top of this railing 
and I was, in fact, elevated a good distance over any person that was on the 
bench. 

4947. I suppose you were very quiet? — I generally am. 

4948. Did you make any noise upon that occasion? — I might have made a 
hiss, or something of that sort. 

4949. Did you? — 1 think I did. 

4950. I have no doubt about it myself, from your manner. You did not hiss 
very much under your voice; I suppose you made a pretty good noise?— 
Indeed I did not. 

4951 . There was a good deal of noise? — A good deal. 

4952. It was very difficult to hear? — ^Yes. 

4953. Do you think Mr. Moore’s speech was heard? — Well, I do not think it 
was all heard. 

4954. Did you hear any of it? — I heard him speak. 

4955. Did you hear what he said ?— I did ; I heard only a word or two drop 
from him. 

4956. Here and there, or only a word or two ? — A word or two that dropped 
from him. I did not hear his entire speech, nor the half of it. 

4957* Did you hear any of his speech ? — I did. 

4958. Were you hissing at that time? — No. 

4959- ■’f"" 
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4Q59- You were quiet when Mr. Moore spoke ; when was your hissing going Mr. w. Campbell. 
on I speaking. 

4960. You say you saw a scene as violent at the election of 1847? — A 5 August 1857. 

much noise. . wr m • i .. 

4065. You said as violentr — Well, as violent. 

4962. You had an opportunity of seeing every thing while you were on the 
rail?— I had a very good opportunity. 

4963. Did you see anybody try to throw Mr. Mayne over into the body of tlie 
court?— No, 1 dill not see it. 

4964. You said you saw no stones j did you happen to see a great leaden ink 
bottle thrown at Mr. Brodigan’s head? — No, I did not. 

4965. You did not see that either ? — No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Power. 

4966. You told my friend that you heard a word or two of what Mr. Moore 

said? — Yes. , , , 1 

4067. Du you remember Mr. M‘Cann coming forward, when the people were 
disinclined tu hear Mr. Moore, and beg they would give him a hearing ? — 

Ido. 

4968. Did M'Cann appear to you to use all liis influence to endeavour to get 
a hearing for his opponents ?- He did. 

Examined by the Committee. 

4969. You said that you did not see the leaden inkstand thrown at Mr. 

Brodigau’s head ? — I do. 

4970. Did you see any marks of ink on his clothes ? — I did not. 

4971. Did you see him wlieii the nomination was over? — I did. 

4972. You stayed to the end ? — I stayed there till the crowd all dispersed. 

4973. Did you see Mr. Brodigan after the nomination ? — I did. 

4974. Did you then see any marks of the ink, or of an inkstand having been 
thrown at him ? — 1 did not. 

4975. Mr. Slade!\ Did you see Mr. Jordan spat upon, or his coat torn.-'— I saw 
Mr. Jordan spat upon. 

4976. Committee.'] In the last election ? — In the last election. 

4977. Mr. And the coat torn ? — No, I did not see his coat torn. 

4978. Committee^ Were you near enough to the high sheriff to see what he 
did?— I saw the high sheriff was in a crowd on the bench among a number of 
gentlemen ; friends of Mr. M‘Cann and the friends of Mr. Moore were about him. 

4979. The high sheriff was the presiding officer, was he? — He was. 

4980. Did they keep any sort of order round him r — They were all crowded 
round him. 

49^1. Did he seem to be able to b^lp himself, or was he pushed about in the 
crowd? — They were all gentlemen that were round him; I do not think they 
would push him about ; they were gentlemen of the same standing as himself 

4982. Should you say from what you saw that the high sheriff was insulted, or 

attacked, or pushed ? — He was hooted. j • , j-j 

4983. Did you hear the high sheriff give orders for the mob to be admitted . 

—■No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Patrick Tertian, Junior, was called in ; and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Power, as follows : 

4984- ARE you a merchant residing in Drogheda? — I am. t 

4985. I believe your father is a magistrate for the town ?— He is, and has been 

so for a long time. _ , , • 

4986. And I believe you are a supporter of Mr. M'Cann’s ?— I supported him 

8 t the last election. , , 

4987. Did you canvass with him ?— I did for a short time on one day, on the 

Saturday previous to the nomination for a few hours. , 

SS 5 — SeBs. 2. z 4 4988. Did 
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4988. Did you compare the result of the canvass that had been carried on by 

him with the register of voters ? — I did. ^ 

4989. Upon the returns of the canvass what was Mr. M'Caiin’s majority?-.. 
Weil, I should say, to the best of my opinion, if nothing but fair means were 
resorted to, that M!r. M'Cann would have had a majority of at least 100 or 120. 

4990. Do you know at all from your knowledge of Drogheda about the num- 
ber of persons who can be unduly influenced by money? — I scrutinised the list 
of voters along with others, and we were of opinion, that there were about 70 or 
80 who could be bought over ; about that number ; at least we thought it better 
to be something over the mark, 'but we thought that about 70 or 80 could be 
bought over by the other side. 

4991. You were present, I believe, at Drogheda during the whole of the 
election r — I was, with the exception of about two or three hours on the day of 
the polling, in the middle of the day ; I think from about 1 2 till about two o’clock, 
or so. 

4992. That was on the Friday, the day of the polling? — Yes. 

4993. Do you remember the election for 1 847 ? — I do. 

4994. In your judgment, were the proceedings at the last election at all as- 
violent as those which took place at Sir William Somerville’s election ? — I do not 
think they were. 

4995. Were you present at the nomination ? — I was. 

4996. And have you been present at other nominations for municipal elections,, 
and so forth?— No, I have not. 

4907. Were you at the nomination in 1847? — 

4998. With reference to what took place apart from the nomination in Drogheda 
itself, what was the state of Drogheda on the Monday 1 — The town was perfectly 
quiet on Monday, as far as I could see; I was not in the town the whole of the 
day on Monday ; there were some races near the to-wn, and I was at the races till 
about six in the evening, when I returned home, and on my return home I saw 
Mr. St. George Sniith and Mr. Moore canvassing. 

4999. Did anybody on the Monday in any shape or way interfere with their 
canv2issing? — Not that I could see. 

5000. Or on the Tuesday ? — Not that I could see either. 

5001. After the nomination on the Wednesday was over, were you in Drogheda' 
the remainder of the day ? — I was in Drogheda the whole of the day, Wednesday.. 

5002. Did business go on as usual? — I saw nothing to the contrary, with the 
exception of some of the public streets near the Tolsey, where some people, I 
think, put up their shutters owing to the crowds, lest their windows should be 
broken. 

5003. With that exception, did things go on as usual ? — Yes. 

5004. Were there ladies and children about the streets ? — There were. 

5005. Were you at all apprehensive; you said that you had gone through the 
register and scrutinised those who you were afraid wei’e susceptible of corrupt 
influences ; did you at all fear that on the other side? — I did ; I dreaded it very 
much. 

5006. And was that fear shared by Mr. M‘Cann’s supporters ? — Yes. 

5007. Was it in consequence of that, that the speeches were made, and that a 
little steam was got up? — The tendency of the speeches in my opinion was to- 
warn the people against bribery. 

5008. And then we hear there were some allusions to the Battle of the Boyne- 
and things of that kind ; did yon hear those speeches ? — I did. 

5009. You could judge of the demeanour of the crowd, who were listening to 
tiiem ; did you see alter those speeches were delivered an-y- improper act at all ? — 
No ; I did not. 

5010. Do you remember their being exhorted by one of the speakers to go 
home peaceably, and he said any injury done by them would be putting them 
into the hands of their enemies ? — I do ; I recollect that language being made use 
of; I recollect distinctly that being said. 

5011. That was at this meeting, when they spoke from the balcony ?— Yes. 

5012. Did the people quietly disperse? — They might have remained in the 
street some time afterwards talking ; but nothing occurred that I could see, with 
the exception of the evening of the day of the nomination ; I sa-w some boys;- 
there «as a crowd opposite Mr. Jordan’s place in West-street, and I saw some 

boys- 
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boys come out from among the crowd and throw stones up at his windows, and 
then run in among the crowd again ; thsit was all that I saw. 

5013. Had there been previous to the election, any excitement upon religious 
matters, on both sides? — There had been a good deal for some years past in the 
town; since the year 1853 or 1854. 

5014. And it had l)een continued ou up to the time of the election? — Yes, but 
not to such a great extent as it had been at that particular period, but still the 
feeling had been kept up more or less. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

5015. The religious disputes had comparatively calmed down at the time of this 
election, had they not? — To some extent they had ; if you will please to bear in 
mind, notwithstanding all this, there was still cause for a great deal ; the walls of 
the town were every week placarded with placards offensive to a certain religious 
class in the town even up the day of the election, and are so still. 

5016. Do you not know that several of the Roman-catholic inhabitants sup- 
ported Mr. Moore ? — No, I do not ; I know that a few Roman-catholic inhabitants 
supported him, but they were only a few. 

5017. I said several ? — Not several. 

5018. What do you mean by several, more than one; are there more than oner 
—There are; I say a few ; I dare say some Catholics could be got to vote for him 
by being bribed. 

5019. Do you think Mr. Jordan is a gentleman of that character.' — No, no 
such thing ; but I think he could get a very few Roman-catholics to vote for him 
without bribery. 

5020. That is your opinion of the voters of Drogheda ? — It is. 

502 1 . Surely you do not mean to say that Mr. Hammond is open to a bribe ? — 
I would say no such thing ; I say again that there are a few Rounin-catbolics who 
would vote for him ; and when I say a few, I mean six or seven, or ei^ht, or nine, 
or ten, but beyond that number I do not think many would be got, unless they were 
bribed. 

5022. That is very complimentary to Drogheda, that they would go over for 
money and vote for Mr. M'Cann, the great mass of the people? — I do not say that 
tire great mass of the people woiild. 

.5023. But except nine or ten, no Roman-catholic is found in Drogheda who 
would vote for Mr. Moore, except for money; that is what J understand you to 
say? — Except for money or interest, I do nut think there are. 

5024. With the exception of nine or ten, no Roman-catholic would vote against 
Mr. M'Cann unless he was bribed, is that what you mean ? — It is. 

5025. Where were you on the Tuesday evening ? — On the Tuesday evening ? 

5026. Yes? — I am not quite sure whether I was at Cappoch’s hotel on the 
Tuesday evening; I did intend to have gone down to it. I had some business 
to do at lioine, and I did that business, and I cannot distinctly recollect nowj 
but my impression is, after doing what I had to do, I did go clown. 

5027. To ihe « Wlnte Horse Y 'es, that is my impression ; I am not distinct 

upon the point. 

^ 5028. Did you hear any speaking from the balcony that night from the 

vVliite Horse?” — I will tell you again, I am not quite certain wJietber I went' 
down on that niglit or not. 

5029. Then you cannot speak to anythine; that was said that night ?~No, I 

cannot. r .r o o 

5030. I^’ereyou there on the Monday night ? — I was. 

^^5031. Was there any speaking to the crowd then from the balcony? — There 

5032. Were the priests tliere? — They were. 

5033* Was Father Hanratty there ? — Yes. 

5034' Was Father* Montague there? — Yes. 

5035* Was Father Machan there? — I am not sure whether Father Machan 
there or not. 

• ^36. Was Father Powderly there ? — I am not sure as to those two; I think 
’ ber one or other of them was there. 

5037. Father Hanratty was there ? — Yes. 

5038- And Father Montague ? — Yes, I think so. 

255^Sess. 2 . A a 5039- Did 
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TO'iQ. Did vou hear Fattier Hanrattv address the people?— I did. 

SO40. Did you hear hiai say they were bound to vote tor their priests, their 
religiou, and their country?-! am not sure whether I .1““ ™»ke use of 

that expression, or not, but I think it very probab.e he did ; he may have 

Did you liear him say that any one who voted for M‘Cami voted for 
their reiiwion, and their priests, and God Almighty; and that anybody who voted 
aaainst M'Caim, would vote for the bloody Orange faction r— I do not tbink he 
ever made use of any such expression as bloody Oi-ange foction. 

5042. Committee.] In your hearing ? — I do not tlimk lie did, ; 1 will not swear 

'* 5043'tU Slade.-] Will you swear that he did notr— I will not; but my 
opinion is that he did not. 

5044. Will you swear that he did not? — I will not. 

•",04‘5. Did vou hear him sav that those who voted for M'Cann voted for tiieir 
religion, their priests auci country, and God Almighty r Ihat is tae question, 
you have asked me already. 1 , 1 1 i 

534d. Did you hear him say the other part, without the words bloody 
Orange faction -—May I have the question read, if you please ? 



The following portion of the question was read to the witness, — “Did 
you bear him say that any one who voted for M‘Cann voted toi their 
religion, their priests, and God Almighty'?” 



The Witness.] He may have said they voted for their priests and their 
religion, but I do not think he made use of God Almighty’s name. 

5047. Will you swear he did not? — will not ; but I do not think^he did. 

5048. Did you hear him say, all who voted for M'Cann voted for (jod, and all 
who voted against him voted for the devil ? — I did not bear him say that. 

5049. Will you swear he did not say it? — I will swear he did not say it in my 
hearing. 

5050. And nothing to that effect? — Nothing to that effect. 

5051. Did he make a long speech ? — No; I should say about lO minutes or a 
quarter of an hour. 

5052. Who spoke first of the priests? — I think it was Father Montague who 
spoke first, as far as I recollect. 

5053. Can you recollect anythina Father Montague said ? — He just spoke of 
the election, and just the usual tilings that are spoken at elections ; the usual 
election topics. 

5054. Did be tell the mob that if they voted for M'Cann they voted for their 
religion and their priests ? — ^He may have done so. 

5055. Did he ? He may have talked about whiskey ; did he tell them that? 

I do not know whether be did or not. 

5056. Will you swear he did not? — No, I will not. 

5057. Will you swear he did not in your hearing ? — 1 tell you again, I do not 
know whether he did or did not. 

5058. Will you swear he did not in your hearing? — When I say I do not know 
I cannot swear. 

5059. Do you mean to represent that Father Montague made use of no expres- 
sions save those of the usual electioneering topics ? — The usual electioneering 
topics ; yes ; I do mean to say so. 

5060. Do you mean, sir, after kissing that book, to represent to this Committee 
that Father Montague did not urge upon the people to vote for their priests? — •! 
think he did. 

5061. Just this moment you said the reverse? — No; itwas“God Almighty 

I said he did not say. I will just admit this much to you ; that they may have 
made u.se of the expressions, that they voted for the country, their religion, 
their priests, in voting for M'Cann. 

5062. Did they not? — I think it very probable that they did ; but I do not 
recollect distinctly whether they did or did not. 

5063. You have just now said to me that you thought they did urge upon them 
to vote for their priests, and now you .say they might have said so ; .which (to 
mean ? — 1 say that I think thev did say so. 

•' . 5064. What 
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5064. What leads you to think that? — From the nature of the speeches that Mr.P.7Vnwfr,Jun. 

were made. — 

5065. From what you heard?— Yes. 5 August 1857. 

5066. From what you heard ? — From the nature of the speeches that were 
made. 

5067. Did you not hear Father Montague urge upon them to vote for their 
religion, tlieir country, and their priests? — I cannot distinctly say whether I did 
or did not hear Father Montague make use of such an expression. 

5068. You heard Father Han ratty say so? — I did not say positively that I 
hetird him say so. 

5069. Was Mr. M‘Cann there ? — On the Monday night ? 

5070. Yes? — I am not sure ; I do not think he was at Cappoch’s Hotel on the 
Monday night; I am not sure. 

5071. Not sure ? — I do not think he was ; not up stairs where the rest of the 
people were. 

5072. Did you see him at all, at the “White Horse” that night?— I am not 
sure. 

5073. You are not sure r — No ; I saw him at his tally-room in Shop-street, and 
I heard him say he would Iiave to go and get something to eat ; but where he went 
to get it, whether to Cappocii’s Hotel or where else, I do not know. 

5074. Will you swear you did not see him at the “ White Horse ” that night? 

—I will not. 

5075. You were not there on the Tuesday ? — I did not say I was not. 

5076. I understood you to say so r — No. 

5077. Were you there on the Tuesdaynight? — I have answered that question 
already. 

5078. Were you there on the Tuesday night ; answer it again ? — I told you I 
had some business to do on Tuesday evening, and 1 did that business ; and whether 
I went after doing that or not, 1 cannot say, but I was thereon the Monday. 

5079. Do you mean the Committee to be content with those answers, “I am 
not sure,” and “ I cannot say ?” — I cannot say w'hether I was there on the Tuesday 
evening or not. 

5080. If you cannot say whether you were there or not, you cannot give us any 
account of vHiat speeches were made? — No. 

5081. Did you hear any speeches made on the Tuesday ? — I cannot say. 

5082. Did you on the Wednesday ? — I did. 

5083. Were they of the same character as those on the Monday ? — I think 
they were of the same character. 

5084. By the priests? — I do not think that the priests spoke much on the 
Tuesday evening ; I heard Mr. M'Cann, one of the sous, speaking, 

5085. Were the priests there ? — Yes, I think they were. 

5086. Will you swear you did not hear the priests speak on the Wednesday, 
from that balcony? — No, I will not swear it. 

5087. Were they all four there on the Wednesday? — I cannot say whether all 
four were there. 

508S. Was Father Hanratty there ? — I think he was ; I am uot quite sure ; some 
of them were in it, but 1 cannot say which. 

5089. Do you mean to represent that you cannot tell the Committee which of 
those priests wore there on the Wednesday ? — I think Father Machen and Father 
Montague were there ; but whether Father Hanratty or Father Povvderly were 
there, I cannot say ; I am almost sure the other two were in it ; Father Machen 
and Father Montague. 

5090. Did Father Machen and Father Montague address the people that 
night? — Yes ; I think Father Machen did ; I think he did ; or Father Montague 
1 mean ; I think Father Montague did. 

5001 . Did Father Montague address them in a similar strain to that in which 
they had been addressed by Father Hanratty on the Monday night ?— I think it 
"■as. 

5092. Was Mr. M'Cann present ? — I cannot say whether he was or not. 

5093- Just now you said he was with his son? — No, I said his son was there. 

5094. Was Mr. M'Cann there? — I cannot say. 

5095. Will you swear he was not? — I will not. 

5096. Did you ever see Mr, M'Cann in that room ? — I saw him in that room on 

^55‘“Sess. 2. a a 2 the 
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Mr.P the moming of the noniiuation, and went down along with him to the court- 

, house. 

5 August 1857. 5097* Eid you, ever see him on the balcony ? — I cannot say. 

5098. You cannot say ? — No, I do nor think Mr. M'Catm was ever there ; when 
Mr. Moore resigned, I think he did address the people in the evening. 

5099. Are you one of the grand jury who left the room ; one of the eleven who 
■would not vote for the presentments?— I was one of those who left the room, but 
the reason why I left the room was because, the foreman refused to put a motion, 
which was proposed and seconded by one of the grand jury. 

5100. Did you hear on either of these evenings, the Monday or the Wednes- 
day, any allusion to Miss Kitty ?— Ob, yes ; I heard that said several times. 

.5101. Did you hear it said by the priests ? — I do not recollect. 

.5102. Will you swear you did not? — I will swear I do not recollect it. 

5103. You heard it said ; who did you hear it said by r — Ob, 1 heard the name 
called out several times in the Court-house. 

5104. I am not speaking of the Court-house, and you know it very well ; in the 
evenings, on the Monday or the Wednesday, from the “ White Horse ” balcony, did 
you hear the iiaiae of Miss Kitty ? — I lieard it said so often that I cannot exactly 
tell when. 

5105. W'ill you swear you did not hear an allusion to Miss Kitty from the 
balcony ?— I tell you I heard the name mentioned so often, tliat I cannot recollect 
exactly any one particular occasion. 

5106. I am not asking you that. Did you hear the name Miss Kitty from 
the balcony ? — I do not recollect whether 1 did or did not. 

5107. And the way to his house pointed out: — No, I do not recollect hearing 
any such thing. 

510S. Will you swear that no such thing occurred? — I say I do not recol- 
lect it. 

5109. With regard to the registry, 1 am told you have stated there was a 
majority, in your opinion, on the Saturday of a hundred in favour of Mr. 
M‘Cann? — No, not on the Saturday; it was on Monday night that I scrutinised 
the list of voters. 

5110. Who do you go over it with? — I think there were four, or five, or six, 
along with myself. 

5111. I ask you who, not the number; who did you go over it with?— You 
wish me to mention the names, do you ? 

5112. Unquestionably? — Mr. Casey was one, and Mr. James Levans was 
another. Mr. M‘Cann himself was also there; and I think — yes, Mr. M‘Cann’s 
son, Mr. Thomas M'Cann ; and a man of the name of Mr. Elcock ; and I think 
a man of the name of Mr. Lynagh. 

.5113. Is that the public-house keeper? — Yes. 

5114. He was there with Mr. M‘Cann, going over the state of the register on 
the Monday evening ? — Yes, I think he was. 

5115. Do not let us mistake; where was it?— It was at Mr. McCann’s 
xally-room. 

5116. In which tally-room; in Shop-street? — Yes, in Sliop-street. 

5117. Do you know a man named Pat Long ? — I do 
.511s. Was he there? — I think not. 

5119. Be careful; give us more than thought ? — I am almost sure he was not. 
5J20. Will you sw'ear Pat Long was not there when you went over the 
revision of the canvass-book on the Monday night ?~I will swear that he was 
not there. 

5121. Have you given us all the names of those who were there ? — As far as 
I can recollect 1 have. 

5122. Was Conolly there ? — Conolly ? 

5123. Yes? — No. 

5124. Are you certain? — Oh, I am certain. 

5125. Was Mr. Carty there ? — No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Poicer. 

5126. Do you remember any particular expression which made such an im- 
pression on your mind as to lead you to remember it r — No, I do not. 

5127. Were 
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5127. Were they tbe ordinary topics of electioneering speeches addressed to Mr.P.Tenm.Jun. 

Roman Catholics? — Just so. 

5128. You say, at the time these speeches were made, there was a belief 5 August 1857. 
eniertained on your part that corruption would he used on the other side ? — 

There was. 

5129. And did these Roman Catholics remind the people of their religion, and 
their principles, and so forth ? — They did. 

5130. Wy friend has asked you about the number of voters who supported 
Captain Moure. There is Mr. Hammond (we have had Itis name), Mr. Jordan, 

Mr. Verdoii, and Captain ITeeney. Beyond those four, do you know any persons 
in a position like those gentlemen who were supporters of Captain Moore, and 
who were Roman Catholics ? — No, I do not, in their position. 

5131. And with reference to some Roman Catholics, you say they were 
amenable to improper influences ? — Yes. 

5132. Among the Roman Catholics are there several poor and needy voters? 

— There are. 

[The Witness ■withdrew. 



Mr. Thomas Carly was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Phinn, as follows : 

5133. ARE you in any business ? — Yes; I am in business as a merchant. Mr. T. CcrCy. 

5134. How long have you resided in Drogheda? — Mywholelife; Iwasborn 

there. 

5135. Have you served the office of high sheriff of the town ? — I have. 

5136. And you are the present mayor? — Yes. 

5137. How often have you served the office of mayor before? — This is the 
third year ; I have served it twice before. 

5138. Committee.'^ is it three years consecutively ? — No ; I was first to serve 
the office of mayor under tlie Municipal Act, when it came into operation in 
1842 ; and I served it last year, and I am now serving it this year. 

5139. Mr. Phinn^ I believe you are a magistrate of the town, independently 
of being the mayor ? — Y es ; and of tbe county adjoinin g. 

5140. The county Meath? — The county Louth. 

5141 . I believe you were a supporter of Mr. M'Cann on the last occasion ? — 

I was. 

5142. I see your name is the first in the list of those 140 names that was 
published in the paper ? — Yes. 

5143 ' Did you sign first r — I am not sure how I signed ; when the document 
■was brought to me I signed it, and, as usual, when a docu^ment is brought I should 
put my name first. 

5144. Did you draw the heading to tlie paper ? — No. 

_ 5 H 5 * Did those 140 gentlemen ever meet as a committee to conduct the elec- 
tion of Mr. M'Cann ? — Never. 

In fact, I believe at the time that that was signed there was no prospect 
of any serious contest? — No; I thought there would not be a contest. I think 
they signed it more as the friends of Mr. M'Cann, and as a pledge to vote for 
him, than as a committee. 

5 t 47 - At that time Captain Moore was not in the field ? — No, nor even 
heard of. 

.5148- Mr. Brodigan, I believe, had been heard of? — Yes. 

5149. Were you present on the Monday evening when these speeches were 
delivered from the hotel ?— No ; I was not. 

5150 ' Were you present on the Tuesday evening ? — Do you mean being on the 
balcony ? 

5 t 5 '* Yes. — I went on two or three occiisions to tire room inside, but I never 
appeared on the balcony when those speeches were made. 

5 ^ 52 . Did you hear the speeches delivered by Father Hanratty and Father 
Montague ? — No ; I could not hear them in the room ; a person in the street could 
hear them, but not a person in the room. There were two windows in the room 
onhree, and I could not possibly hear them. 

5153* Do you remember any application being made to you with reference to 
the Court-house ; with reference to the arrangement at the court-house . I do , 
by the sheriff. 

- 55 — Sess 2. ' a a 3 5154 * When 
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5154. When was that application made to your — I have the letter here froai 
the sheriff, and my answer ; in fact, I have two letters from him. 

5155. Will you read them, if you please?— The first is dated “Drogheda, 

March 28th 1857, eighto’clock, j).m. Sir, — I have received a written application 
from Captain Corry, sub-inspector of police, requesting me to grant him the use 
of the Tholsel as a means of shelter for his men, who are now obliged to be con- 
stantly on patrol. May I request you will order it to be opened for that pur- 
pose? I am, Sir, your obedient servant, High Slieriff.” I replied to 

that letter, “ Drogheda, 29th March, 1857, Sunday morning. Sir, — In reply to 
your note left at my house at nine o’clock last night, as the corporation keep all 
their leases, accounts. See., in the Tholsel, I could not give directions to keep it 
open at night later than usual. There are two police barracks, one at each side 
of the town, within five minutes’ walk of any part of the borough, and the watch- 
house in Peter-street is kept open all night. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Thomas Carly" Now, it might be necessary to explain that this w’atch-liouse 
that I speak of is exactly opi)osite the committee-room of Mr. Moore, and within 
three or four doors of Mr. Brodigan’s, and that is always kept open for the police 
or other persons that might have business. 

5156. How many is it capable of accommodating ? — The watch-house r 

5157. Yes. — I may say that thiry or forty might find room in it, in the passage 
and in the place. 

5158. Oil a pinch, I suppose it could accommodate men kept in readiness for 
action to the number of tliiriy or fifty ? — Yes ; and Drogheda is a smalltown where 
there are two police barracks, and they could go from the police barracks to any 
part of the town in five minutes. Then I had a second note, which is dated 
“ Drogheda, April ist, 1857. Sir, — The stipendiary magistrate. Captain Derinzy, 
has applied to me for the use of the court-house (the lower part) for the police or 
any inlanlry that may be required during this evening and night. May I therefore 
request vou will order it to be opened for that purpose with as little delay as pos- 
sible? 1 iim, Sir, your obedient servant, Peter Verdon, High Sherift'.” 

5159. May I ask what time on the 1st of April Mr. Verdon’s letter reached 
you? — The hour is not mentioned, nor have I it in my memory, but I think it was 
about five or six o’clock in the evening of the 1st of April. I replied to that: 

“ Drogheda, 1st April 1857. Sir , — 1 just received your note, and refer you to mine 
of the 29th ultimo, from which I will not deviate. If you inquire from Mr. 
M'Cartney " (he was the chief constable of the corporation), “you will find the 
Tholsel was not left open at night during contested elections, or for any other pur- 
pose, for the last thirty years. I am, &c., Thomas Cariy" 

5160. Was any application made to you with reference to making arrange- 
ments for tlie nomination ? — How do you mean ; by the opposite party ? 

5161. Letting people in, and making arrangements for their accommodation r— 
No; but I heard of it about ten minutes before the hour of nomination. 

5'ifi2. "Was any proposal made to you to admit people ; to give 100 tickets: — 
Not to me ; none whatever. Perhaps it is right tliat I should explain now that 
the court-house is the property of the corporation ; it is not like county court- 
houses, but the sheriff has the power over it. The mayor for the time being has 
full power over the court-house. 

5163. There has been some little jealousy about the court-house, has there not? 
— ^Never before that election. 

5164. Committee^ What did you hear ten minutes before the nomination ? — ■ 
I heard there was a proposal to admit the friends of both parties bv tickets. There 
was no application made to me ; I only heard sO. 

5165. Mr. Phum.'] Did you retain the key till the nomination ?— No ; the 
court-keeper had tlie key, but I gave the court-keeper orders not to open the 
court-house till ten o’clock. I said that T would appear at the proper time, and 
call upon him to open it, which I did. 

5166. What time did you go there on the nomination day?— I think five 
minutes before ten. 

5167; Did you go in by the access that is open to the public, or did you get 
in some other way ?— There is only one entrance to it. 

5168. Then you went through the crowd?— Yes ; and I found great difficulty 

in getting in. The police kept against me, and were keeping me and Mr. M'Cann’s 
frieuds -as far back as they could. ° 

5169. Bid you at last get through ?~Yes ; and I called to the court-house- 
keeper, and he immediately opened the door ; he was inside. 

5170. How 
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fi70. Hoh’ many persons were admitted at first, did you observer — It is im- 
possible for me to say. I was so shoved about that I found »reat difficulty in 
ffettinii, a place up to the bench. 

® 5171. Did you at last secure a place on the bench ? — I did ; I was asked out- 
side bv some of the friends of Mr. Moore. Mr. St. Georo’e Smith and Mr. Mayne, 

I think, asked which side of the court-house they would take, and which side we 
would take ; and I think Mr. Mayne or Mr. Smith proposed that we should have 
the ri”'ht hand side, and the others the left; and some of Mr. M'Cann’s people 
said we had better go to the right, and the other.s to the left, and we did so. 

5172. Did the platform become occupied with the friends of the candidates ? — 
Yes. 

5173. And there was some interval before the crowd generally were admitted? 
—Yes, some time. 

5174. Do you know how long that interval was r — It might be from five to ten 
minutes ; they were kept out by the police. 

5’ 75- recollect while they were kept out, whether there were cries of 

dissatisfaction from the crowd outside ? — Ye.s ; they cried out several limes to the 
bi<di sheriff to let the people in. 

5176. Did the exclusion seem to excite the people outside ? — Very much. 

5177. Had that system of allowing a certain number to come in, and then 
excluding the peo[>le for so long as five or ten minutes, ever been observed before ? 
—I never recollect it, though I recollect a great many contested elections for 
30 years and upwards. 

5*178. The people were admitted then, I believe? — Yes, they. were. 

5179. After the people were admitted the business proceeded? — Y"es; the 
high sheriff read the writ. 

5180. We have heard that Mr. M'Canu was tolerably heard, but that the 
opposing candidates were not; is that so? — I proposed Mr. M‘Cann, and you 
would suppose that I wa.s the first that would be lieard. I was interrupted several 
times by the friends of Mr. Moore and Mr. Brodigan ; they commenced the inter- 
ruption ; and I can mention some names, if you think it necessary. 

5181. I should like you to do so very much? — There was Mr. Rowlands. 

5182. Is that the attorney? — Yes ; he interrupted me ; and a Mr. Harris. 

5183. Is that the publican ? — -Yes. 

5184. Anybody else? — Several others interrupted me. Although I only took 
ten iihnute.s, I suppose, to propose Mr. M'Canti, I Wcis interrupted several times. 

5185. Do you know a man named Cuney ? — I do ; he interrupted me. 

5186. He is the [iroposer of Mr. Brodigan ? — ^Yes. 

5187. I believe it was tolerably apparent who was the popular candidate at 
that time? — Yes. 

5188. You addressed the people, you tell us? — Yes, in proposing Mr. M'Cann, 
merely telling them his superior cl .im.s to the others who were to come forward; 
I did not make use of any languige that even the other party can find fault 
with. 

5189. Did the interruptions to your speech seem to e.xasperate the crowd ? — 
No; except those that were on their side. 

5190. Then you proposed Mr. M'Cann, he was seconded, and who was pro- 
posed next ? — Mr. Moore, by Mr. St. George Smith, and seconded by Mr. Jordan ; 
perhaps it is right that I should tell you that as soon ns I proposed Mr. M'Cann 
I retired from the bench, and that part of the court-house. 1 was so annoyed at 
the inteiTuptions I got, that I went to an apartment under the grand jury box, so 
that I was not present when Mr. Moore was proposed. 

51 91' Contrasting the appearance of the court-house and the conduct of the 
people while you were there, with what you observed at previous elections, 
should you say it was more or less violent than usual ? — 1 think is was less 
■''ioleut than I have seen contested elections there. 

5192. We will take Sir William Somerville’s election ? — Yes. 

5193. Was that violent ? — Yes, and I ought to know something of it, for I 
seconded his nomination. 

5194- Then you were on the unpopular side ? — Yes. 

5195* Did you get a fair hearing then? — I was better heard than on this 
■occasion. 

It is imputed to you that you kept the key of the court-house for some 
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sinister purpose, to serve your party ?— The court-house keeper keeps the key 
and I jiave him directions to keep it closed till the hour of nomination. 

5197. Was that for the purpose of serving Mr. M‘Cann, or did you mean to do 
justice to all parties? — Certainly it was not for the purpose of serving kk 
M'‘Cann. 



5198. Up to the day of nomination were you in communication with Mr 
Derinzy ? — Yes, I was. 

5199. When did you first see Mr. Derinzy ?— Do you mean with reference to 
the election? 

5200. Yes . — 1 think I saw him the beginning of that week. 

5201. On the Monday? — I am not sure, I could not name the day exactly; it 

might have been on the Monday; but when I saw him I saw lie had instructions 
from the Under Secretary to have the police and military under his control ; he 
showed me a letter to him. ’ 

5202. Is it the custom when a stipendiary magistrate comes down, and when 
he iS sent specially by the Government for the purpose of an election, for him to 
supersede the local magistrates in making arrangements ? — I was not aware of 
that, tliough I was a magistrate for 23 years ; and 1 can say that the local ma<ris- 
trates were greatly displeased at the instructions given by the sub-inspector 
Captain Cory, in my hearing, not to take any instructions from any magistrate 
except Captain Derinzy and the high slieriif ; tlial was on that day, after the 
nomination, about 12 o’clock. 

instructions given by the Under Secretary 
to Mr. Derinzy ? I think I had; but he did not show me those instructions a't 
all with the object of preventing me or other magistrates from interferin<» • it was 
merely in compliment to me. ‘ “ ’ 

5204. Were you in friendly communication with Mr. Derinzy? Yes. 

5205. Throughout the electiou ?— Yes, and before and since ; I never had any 

ditference witii Mr. Derinzy. ^ 

5206. Do you remember any application being made to you for assistance on 
the luesdiiy night to protect the committee-rooms of Captain Moore ? — Yes from 
Mr. Mayne. 

5207. Is that the attorney ' — Yes. 

5208. What time did that reach you ?— It reached me at a late hour at ni^hf 
I suppose about eight or nine o’clock. 



.5209. What did you do upon that?— It was so late then that I thought it 
unnecessaiy ; for I think before Mr. Mayne wrote to me, heknew from sub-inspector 
Cory that the police would not obey my instructions, because they had instructions 
not to do so ; and I told Mr. Mayne so the next morning in the court-house. 

5210 Did you mention it to him?— It is on my mind that I did; and he 
put it off, and said something complimentary to me rather at the time. 

5211. Now, Mr. Cory, had you seen him on the subject ?— Perhaps before you 
|o to that matter of Mr. Cory, I may be allowed to state that that was told in my 
hearing at the mayor’s office door, at my door at the Tolsey, in the hearino- of the 
corporate offices, in the hearing of the public, and in the hearing of the chief con- 
staule of the police belonging to the corporation ; and it was done, according to my 
impression, more to insult me than for any other purpose. 

5212. By Mr. Cory r— Yes; because if he wished to give instructions to his 

head constable or the police, he might have done so out of my hearino-, and they 
would be sure to follow them ; here is a document signed by the chief constable 
ofthe Miporation, who is since dead [producing a paper)-, this is written bv 
him ; It IS to the same purport. -cry 

3213- Previous to the election had there been some differences with Mr. Corv? 
—yes ; hetiieen Mr. Cory and myself. 

3214. And had you made representations as to his conduct to his supeiiors.' 
— 1 think not previous to the election. 

5215. Had you threatened to do so?— Yes. 

5216. Did you see him on the Monday and Tuesday of the election ; and did 
he communicate uit h you on the subject of the peace of the town ?— No : he was 
just belore me ; when I was trying to find my way into the court-house be 
was one of those who tried to prevent it, instead of makin<r way 

5217. Did you see him on the Monday and Tuesday !-^I must have seen him 
€very day, tor 1 was not out of the town. 



5218. Were 
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<218 Were you in communication with liim ? — No ; we do not speak. 

5019. Had it happened before the election that you do not speak? — I think 

5*^20 You say you had luid grounds of complaint of his conduct ; was it 
merely as to his intercourse with you, or his general conduct in the town?— His 
intercourse with me ; 1 am not fond of interfering with anything that does not 
immediately come before me. _ _ _ 

«:22i. On the Wednesday alter the nomination were you out in the town ? — les. 

C222. We have heard that the town was very much excited, and that there 
werelaro-e crowds, and thatthey were very violent ? — There were a great number 



in the town. 

5223. Did you see any great violence? — I did not; and I was through the 
town constantly. 

5224. Did you see any persons injured or attacked ? — Not more than what 
occurs at any large meeting. 

5225. Unpopular people are groaned at sometimes, I suppose ? — ^Very often, 

5226. We are told that on the Wednesday evening Captain Moore’s advisers 
came to the resolution to recommend him to retire ; in your judgment was there 
any appi'ehension that his voters could not be brought up to the poll? — None what 
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ever. 

5227. Were you aware that there was a company of infantry, and a squadron 
of cavalry, and a large body of armed police in the town? — Yes; I saw them iu 
the street. 

5228. In your judgment were they adequate to protect the peace of the town ? 
—1 tliink so ; I think the police force would have been quite sufficient without 
any other. 

5229. Who was the officer commanding the infantry? — I do not know. 

5230. The infantry had been quartered there some time before, had they not? 
—No; they were merely sent there. 

5231. When did they arrive? — I do not know. 

5232. Were they called oaUat all? — I saw them in the streets occasionally; 
some of the dragoons. 

5233. Did any one attempt to exhibit any information to you touching the 
state of the town ? — ^No, not one ; I attended every morning in the Tolsey Office, 
at 10 o’clock, during, and before, and after the election ; that is my habit. 

5234. No one came to tender you any information ? — No. 

5235. Had you been asked for protection on any occasion by anybody except 
on the occasion you have mentioned ? — Except by Mr. Mayne ; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that he must have known I had no control over the police 
when he wrote me that note;, for Captain Cory, I heard, was constantly back- 
wards and forwards at Captain Moore’s tally-room. 

5236. Have you seen him very active out of the room with their witnesses? — 
Indeed I did. 

.5237. And it was perfectly clear which side he was taking at the election ?— 
There is no mistake about it at all. 

5238. Has his conduct been the subject of a complaint which was sent to the 
Castle? — It has. 

5239. Is he removed ? — No ; but the town clerk of the corporation got a reply, 
stating that he had applied for leave to exchange or to remove, and that the 
Lord Lieutenant had consented to it ; that is the answer. 

5240. Comparing the state of the town at this election with the state of it at 
the previous elections, was there more or less violence, as far as you could observe? 
— I think there was far less violence than there was at the contested election of 
Sir William Somerville, in 1847. 

5241- Is it within your knowledge that at that election Sir William 
Somerville’s voters and himself were obliged to be escorted by armed men ? — 
Yes; I saw them so. 

5242. You know something of the state of the constituency, I think ? — Yes ; 
I have often looked over the names. 



. 5 p 43 * Did you on this occasion look over the register with a view of ascer- 
taiping Mr. M'Cann’s prospects of success ? — The very fact of that long document 
being signed by so many persons, pledging themselves to vote for Mr. M‘Cann 
(lor that is meaning of it), left no doubt of his success, unless some persons would 
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come and resort to illegal and unfair means,* unless, in fact, they would purchase 
votes. 

5244. From your knowledge of the constituency, do you think that a gentleman 
of Captain Moore’s principles could succeed without bribery ^ — No possible chance 
of it ; not against Mr. M‘Cann. 

5245. In estimating the legal expenses of an election, should you think that 
1,200/. or 1,500/. could be fairly or legally spent in Drogheda?— I think they 
could not exceed 400/., except for illegal expenses. 

5246. My friend Mr. Hodges suggested to one of his witnesses that there were 
a great number of out-voters ; as you went through the constituency, were there 
a great number ?— Very few ; and you must bear in mind that nobody can vole 
who does not reside within seven miles of the town, 

5247. Were there many voters whose avocations called them a long way from 
Drogheda, and who were absent on that occasion, do you recollect?— I think not. 

524S. There is, of course, a circle of seven miles round the town within which 
voters must reside? — Yes; but they might be absent, and come home and vote 
if their residence was there. 

5249. Would a hundred or a couple of hundred pounds be required for the 
purpose of bringing absent voters up ? — I do not think it would take mors 
ttian 100/. extra for persons absent. 

5250. My friend asked whether it was not a serious matter when Mr. Hammond, 
Mr. Verdon, and Mr. Jordan went over to the other side ? — The people of the 
town were generally exasperated and annoyed at it. 

5251. And do you think that their popularity and influence in Drogheda was 
sufficient to procure for Captain Moore any large number of voces? — I think 
they have very little influence in Drogheda, and they never had. 

5252. Mr. Verdon ? — He never was popular ; he never was a man of influence 
in Drogheda. 

5253. Or Mr. Jordan ?— Nor Mr. Jordan, who is here. 

5254. Mr. Hammond? — Nor Mr. Hammond; his influence was less than that 
of any of the other men ; he lived a great deal out of the neighbourhood. 

5255. Have Mr. Jordan and Mr. Verdon been successful in their attempts at 
municipal honours? — I recollect that Mr. Verdon attempted three times to be 
elected lo the office of mayor before he succeeded. 

5256. Mr. Jordan? — He is not in the corporation. 

5257. Was he a member of the old corporation? — No; and he was a can- 
didate in the new corporation, and was rejected. 

5258. Mr. Hammond, you say, is a gentleman who does not reside much in the 
neighbourhood? — No ; he was for some years a good deal out of the neighbour- 
hood. 

5259. The commerce and wealth of the town, on which side are they found ?— 

- 1 should think they are more on Mr. M‘Cann’s side, with the exception of Messrs. 

Smith & Smith. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

5260. According to your account, nobody on the side of Mr. Moore is of any 
importance in the town of Drogheda? — I did not say that. 

5261. Are you a popular man there ? — I believe I am very popular ; I think it 
is a proof of it that I was twice ejected to the office of mayor without any oppo- 
sition, and without soliciting a single member of the corporation to vote for me ; 
I was unanimously elected twice to the office ; and on one occasion I was brought 
forward quite against my will, to oppose a Dr. Atkinson, who appears very much 
in your proceedings here ; and it is in consequence of my having been brought 
forward and opposing him, 1 think, that you have had this petition got up. 

5262. Is the mayor the chief magistrate of Drogheda? — ^Yes, under the Muni- 
cipal Act. 

5263. Ele takes precedence of all other magistrates ? — Yes, under that Act. 

5264. Is he responsible for the peace of the town, as chief magistrate 
would be a great hardship to make him responsible, if a sub-inspector is to be 
allowed to tell the police not to obey his directions. 

5265. Committee.'] Is the mayor legally responsible for tlie good order of the 

town ? — I should think I am looked to in a great measure ; and for that purpose 
I attend every day in the Tholsel at ten o’clock. 

5266. Mr. Slade.] Do you think it consistent with your duty, as chief magis- 

trate, 
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trate. to take the active part you did in this election, and to propose one of the 
candidates in the Tolsey ? — I do not think there was anything wrong in it; if I 
thought there was, I would not have proposed him ; and I may mention that it 
was only half an hour before I went to the Tolsey that I was asked to propose 
him and I wished to decline it, for I am not fond of putting myself in any proini- 
nent position. 

5267. Were you chairman of Mr. M'Cann s committee ? — I was named his 

chairman. , 1 • 1 1 

5268. Perhaps you will be kind enough to answer my question; were you 
chairman of Mr. M‘Cann’s committee ? — How can I answer it in any other way. 

5269. Did you act as chairman of his committee r — I think I did, on one occa- 



sion oniv. 

5270. You acted as chairman of his committee r — I think on one occasion, when 
I happened to be in the committee-room, and when there was some matter under 
discussion ; I think that was the only occasion. 

5271. Did you publish the advertisement in tlie paper to which you signed your 
name f— Me ? I did not publish anything. 

5272. Have the kindness to take that in your hand (Jianding a newspaferio the 
JVitness). Was that advertisement put in, either by the authority of yourself or 
of the committee? — I signed the document, or they would not attempt to publish 
it; but I never sent it to the publisher. 

5273. Did you sign the manuscript, of which that professes to be a printed 
copy ; — I think I did ; I did not keep a copy. 

5274- Have you any doubt that you signed it : — I have very little doubt, as 



my name is to it. 

5275- Have you any doubt? — I can give you no other answer than that I 
think I did sign it; I have very little doubt that I signed it. 

5276. You have no doubt, have you r — No doubt; if you would show me the 



document I would tell you at once. 

5277. That is the document? — No, that is not the document ; that is a paper 
which 1 know nothing about; I thought it was the custom to show a man a 
document when you asked him whether he signed it or not. 

527*8. Did you sign the manuscript paper of which that professes to be a copy? 
I have very little doubt of it, and if you will show me the manuscript I will answer 
you plainer than that. 

5279. Is that the only occasion on which you acted as Mr. M‘Cann’s chair- 
man ? — 1 think it is ; for, besides my public duties, I have a good deal of other 
matters to attend to as a merchant. 

5280. Did you consider it consistent w’ith your station, as chief magistrate of 
Drogheda, to accept the office of chairman of the committee of one of the candi- 
dates? — I did not see anything wrong in it; if I did I would not have done it. 

5281. With regard to this Tolsey ; you put in some letters in which you refused 
the application to have the Tolsey left open for the police? — Yes. 

5281* The reason you gave in those letters was, that the muniments and docu- 
ments belonging to tlie corporation were in the Tolsey ? — Yes, and that it was 
never left open at any former election ; that is my reason here. 

5282. They were in a totally different part of the building, wore they not ? In 
the upper part of the building. 

5283. Totally distinct from the Tolsey? — Yes; but if the police are there at 
night — I know as well as everybody here they are in the habit of smoking— and 
if the Tolsey was burnt down, and the papers were burnt, though the Tolsey is 
insured, I should think we should not recover one penny of insurance. 



5284. Was not the Tolsey left open in 1 848, and for a whole week occupied by 
the military ? — Never at night, not that I heard of ; I was not filling tlie office of 
mayor then ; if I was I would not have allowed it ; 1 847 was the time of the con- 
tested election. 

5285. I am speaking of 1848 ? — There was no purpose for which it would be 
required. 



5286. Was it left open in 1848? — Not that I am aware of. 

5287. Did Father Hanratty second Mr. M‘Cann? — He did. 

5288. Did you stay long enough lo hear that? — He took my place, an 
retired to the under part of the court. 

5289. You did not stay there? — I did not. . 
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5290. As I understand, you had no opportunity of seeing anything that took 
place in the court-house after you had made your speech? — No; when Mr. 
Carty proposed Mr. Hanratty had seconded Mr. M'Cann, and when the other 
candidates had been proposed and seconded, Mr. M'Cann was going to address 
the people, and I came up to hear a few words, but I was very glad to get back 
again. 

5291. Did you see any outrages committed on Mr. Moore’s supporters, or 
anything in the shape of outrages committed upon him ? — I could not see him 
when I was below ; I was not in the room, and I could not see I came back 
when Mr. M‘Cann was going to address them. 

5292. Did you see any of the houses that were wrecked ? — I saw some panes 
of glass broken, and a part of the sash broken of Mr. Jordan’s window, and glass 
broken in other parts of the town. 

5293. How many houses did you see with the glass broken r — I only saw those 
in my way to the court-house, and backwards and forward.s ; but I did not see 
them at night. I would have tried to keep order more, except that I was prevented 
on the morning after the nomination from doing so. 

5294. Did you see the proofs of their having been broken? — Those only. 

5295. About Captain Cory ; it appears that you are not on very good terms with 
Captain Cory? — No. 

5296. I understood you to say you had not spoken for some time? — No. 

5297. You say there were complaints made to the Castle about him ? — 
Yes. 

5298. Who made tho.se complaints? — I did, and the corporation did. 

5299. What was the answer ? — I mentioned the answer. I think that the pur- 
port of the application was that Mr. Cory should be removed; we did not apply 
for any punishment upon him, or any remark upon him, except that he should be 
removed. 

5300. What was the answer ? — ^The answer was that Mr. Cory himself had 
applied for liberty to exchange, and that the Lord Lieutenant had complied with 
his request. 

5301. Is he gone? — No, he is not gone. 

5302. You mentioned there was some complaint made by the high sheriff 
against you for not allowing the keys of the court ; was that so ? — It was in reply 
to that that I made tlie complaint. There was a query put to me by Government 
to know why I did not give the use of the court-house, and I sent copies of those 
letters I have produced to them, and gave my reason. 

5393* Mr. Verdou had made complaint to the Castle with reference to your uot 
allowing the court-house to be open on the morning of the nomination day, had 
he not? — I understood it was Mr. Cory who made it. 1 got a letter from the 
under secretary, Colonel Larpent, saying such a statement had been made by the 
sub-inspector, as I understood, and calling upon me for an explanation, which I 
gave. 

5304* Upon that, you returned those two letters ? — ^Yes, copies of them. I never 
had any intimatiou from Government that Mr. Verdon had- written to them on the 
subject, 

5305- What was the intimation you had ?— The report sent by Captain Cory for 
my explanation. ^ 

5306. Have you that letter from the Castle? — Not about me* I have it at 
home. 

53 ^ 7 * Is it in London f — No, it is in Drogheda ; I did not think it necessary tn 
bring It ; but that is the purport of it. 

5308* You are quite sure Ca.ptain Cory’s name was mentioned?. — I am quite 
sure, and m that way, that Captain Cory had himself appUed for liberty to exchange 
or remove, I forget which, and that the Lord Lieutenant had complied with bis 
request, and given him leave. 

5309. You state that there was no contest apprehended when that committee 
appointed themselves, and had signed their names?— At that time I did not sup- 
pose there was any other candidate but Mr. Brodigan. 

5310. And you did not consider him a very formidable candidate?^ T think. he 
had yusl as much chance of heiug returned for Drogheda as he has for London. 

53 n. And, according to your account, Mr. Moore’s chance was about the 
same?— Just the same against M'Cann, without bribing. 

5312. Did 
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5312. Did you hear any of the speeches delivered from the balcony of the 
White Horse? — Not one, 

5313. Did you go over any list ; you say the state of the registry was such 
as to make you quite certain of Mr. M'Cann’s success; did you go over any 
canvass book ?— I assisted Mr. M'Cann in canvassing. 

5314. You did that also? — Yes, I did that also; now I am telling you a little 
more than you expected. 

5315. Had you a canvass book ? — No, I had not ; but I am as well known to 
the electors as Mr. M'Cann himself. 

5316. Did you go over any canvass book where the promises were entered? — 
No, I did not. 

5317. Not for the purpose of ascertaining what chance of success Mr. M'Cann 
had ?— I did not. 

5318. Then the conclusion you drew of his certain success was simply from 
the knowledge you had of the constituency ? — Yes. 

5319' Was no fact hud before you from which to draw an inference ? — No ; I 
left that to bis immediate committee, with which I did not interfere. 

5320. Was Mr. M‘Cann accompanied in his canvass by anybody but you ? — 
Yes ; he was by, I think, one or two more of the electors. 

5321. Who were they ? — Heeney was one, and Mr. Whearty. 

5322. Is that Richard Whearty ? — Yes; Mr. Heeney was a short time, and 
Mr. Whearty a short time. I did not accom[)any Mr. M'Cann 10 all the electors, 
only to a portion of them. 

5323. Did you canvass with him on the Saturday and the Monday ? — I only 
went one day, but I forget the day, in the neighbourhood I live in. 

5324. Was Whearty with him that day? — I am not sure; he was a. short' 
time; he might go to one, or two, or three electors in his neighbourhood, and 
not continue with him, for I do not tliink it was exactly necessary that he 
should. 

5325. Who accompanied Mr. M'Cann in his canvass with you ; you give me 
the names of two gendemen, and you say Mr. Whearty was one of them r— -Yes, 
for a short time. 

5326. Did he accompany you with Mr. M'Cann on his canvass? — I think he 
did for a short time ; a very short time. 

5327. Is his name Richard Whearty? — Yes; there was Mr. Boylan accom- 
panied noeat that time with Mr. M'Cann also. 

5328. You say there are very few who are living away from Drogheda ; I will 
just ask you as to the Rev. Mr. Addams ; does he live away from Drogheda ? — 
He lives at Coghlan, only I think about six miles from Drogheda. 

5329. He is put down at Coghlan Rectory House, Dublin ? — ^Then he cannot 
be ihe same ; there is a Mr. Adams at Coghlan, I know ; Mr. Mayne will be, able 
to say whether that is the same. 

5330. You have said there are very few ? — That I know of. 

5331. I am going to show yon that there are upwards of 50. There is Mr. 
Robert Samuel Baxton ; does he live in England ? — I do not know. 

5332. He is here described as of Royston, in England ?— Bat the expense is 
very little of bringing them over now. 

5333 - William Thomas Briscoe, Richmond Lodge, county of Dublin? — I 
think you would find that looL would cover the expenses of all of them. I do 
not think the out-voters would cost more than 100 1 . 

Re-examined by Mr. Power. 

5334 - My friend has asked you whether you think it consistent with your office 
to propose Sir. M'Cann, and also to be on his committee. Drogheda being a 
county as well as a borough, who returns the candidates ; who signs the precept ? 
— The sheriff ; in some boroughs where there is not a sheriff, the mayor would 
be the returning-officer. If I had been the returning-officer, I would not have 
proposed Mr. M'Cann. 

Examined by the Committee. 

5335 - Do you feel certain that you gave Mr. Mayne verbally as a reason for 
not complying with his request for police, that Captain Cory had 

lions lo his men to look to Mr. Derinzy for orders alone ?— I think, what i saw 
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Mr T. Carty. to Mr. Mayne the next day, when he came into court to have some deputies 

sworn was this. I said, “ Mr. Mayne, I got your note late last night, and did not 

5 August 1857. think it necessary to reply to it, and I think you ought to know I have nothing to 
do with the police, that I have no control over them.” Mr. Mayne said, “ My 
dear fellow, never mind that.” 

5336. Because Mr. Mayne said that no conversation passed on that subject?— 
There did, when the deputies came to be sworn at my office j I was going to the 
Bench when that occurred. 

[The Witness withdrew’. 



Thomas Derinzy, Esq., was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Phinn, as follows : 

T. Derinzy, Esq. 5337* ARE you a stipendiary magistrate ?— Yes.' 

5338. Where are you stationed, generally ? — At Trim, in the county Meath. 

5339* Is Drogheda within your district usually ? — ‘Yes. 

5340. Are you stationed there ever, except on exceptional occasions ; are you 
in the habit of going there ? — To attend petty sessions, or whenever I should 
happen to be ordered there. 

5341. Have you any connexion, local or political, with Drogheda ? — ^None. 

5342. Did you receive instructions from Sir Thomas Larcom to go to 
Drogheda on the occasion of the last election? — Yes. 

5343« When did you receive your instructions ? — I think on the 26th of 
March. 

5344. Did you immediately go to Drogheda? — Not immediately, for the 
election was not to commence till the ist ; I was desired to be there on the 1st. 

5345. What day did you arrive at Drogheda? — I arrived in Drogheda on 
Monday, in order to attend the petty sessions. 

5346. When were the petty sessions held? — ^The petty sessions were held on 
the 30th. 

5347* That would be Monday? — On Monday morning. 

5348. Where did you put up ?— At the White Horse Inn. 

5349- attend the petty sessions? — I wanted to go to the other house, 

the Imperial. 

5350* To Simeox’s? — To Simeox’s ; but they had no bed. 

5351. So you went to the White Horse? — Yes. 

5352. Simeox’s being your usual house ? — Yes. 

5353. How was Simeox’s occupied? — The beds were all taken. 

5354- I believe itwas the races, too? — Yes, there were races in the neighbour- 
hood. 

5355* Races, petty sessions, and an election, all on the same day ? — Yes. 

5356* On the Monday, did you complete your instructions -with regard to the 
election to any of the magistrates ? — I might ; it is very likely I did. 

5357* When a stipendiary magistrate is appointed to proceed to a place where 
an election is to be held, does he lake charge of the police, or is it still left in the 
hands of the local authorities ; what is the practice? — ^Why, I believe any magis- 
trate has authority. 

5358* in practice, you do not supersede the authority of the local authorities? 
— No. 

5359* What I want to know is this, is it the practice, when a stipendiary magis- 
trate IS there, to resort to him for measures to preserve the peace, or do the magis- 
trates act as usual?— Generally they apply to the resident magistrate. 

5360. He IS not superseded in his authority? — No, he is not superseded. 

5361. I know in point of law he is not, but in point of practice how is it ?— I 
cannot say. 

5362. When you use the term “resident magistrate,” what do you meant— I 
mean the stipendiary magistrate. 

5363- Who t^es the control and direction of the police of the town at an 
eleciioD, the resident magistrate or the local magistrates ? — The hi<»h sheriff is the 
man who has the principal authority, and he deputes anybody he pleases. 

.'?3b4- Then what has the resident or stipendiary magistrate to, do ?— He is to 
be there on the spot to preserve the peace as W’ell as he can. ' 

5365* Is 
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5365. Is he to assist the magistrates, or to act as their head ?— Not as their T.Derinzt/.nsq. 
head; he is to assist in preserving the peace. 

^366. Did you know Captain Cory? — Yes. 5 August 1857, 

5367. Did you put yourself in communication with him ? — I did. 

5368. When was the 6rst day yon saw him on the subject of the election? — I 
saw him on the Monday that I mentioned at the petty sessions. 

5369. Did you make any arrangements with him as to the distribution of the 
police force at the coming election? — Yes, I asked him what force he expected, 
and when and where to arrive. 

5370. I ask you about the police force ? — The police force I am speaking of. 

5371. You asked him what force he had, and what further force was to arrive ? 

— Yes. 

5372. Did you ascertain what he had? — Yes. 

5373 - How many? — At this moment I could not say — perhaps 14 or 16 ; I 
declare I do not know. 

5374. Fourteen or sixteen what ? — Police under his charge. 

5375. Did more arrive afterwards- — Yes, a large force arrived. 

5376. A large force of police ? — A large force of police arrived on Tuesday, I 
thinL 

5377. W'ere you aware whether a company of infantry was stationed there or 
not?— Yes. 

5378. Did you have any communication with their commanding officer ? — 

Yes. 

5379. Who was he ? — Major McDonald of the 95th ; he had a company 
there. 

5380. When did you fii’st have any communication with him? — On Tuesday, 

I think. 

5381. Did a troop of dragoons arrive ? — Yes. 

5382. When did you first see them ? — On the same day. 

5383. On the Tuesday? — Yes. 

5384. On the Tuesday where were you during the day ? — I was about the 
Tholsel, and in the streets. 

5385- Were you in communication with the mayor on the Tuesday? — No, I 
am not sure that I was. 

5386. With the high sheriff? — Yes. 

5387. On the Tuesday what was the state of the town ? — There was a good 
deal of excitement. 

5388. Have you been present at other Irish elections ? — I have, a good many, 
for these forty years past. 

5389. Was there or was there not more than the ordinary excitement on an 
election on the Tuesday ? — I do not think more than usual at elections. 

5390. On the Tuesday ? — Yes. 

5391. On the Tuesday night had you any applications made to you for pro- 
tection from anybody ? — I had. 

5392. Who from ? — Mr. Moore’s committee sent for me to say that there was 
a great deal of rioting going on; that the windows were broken at their com- 
mittee-room, and stones were thrown, and they showed me one or two stones that 
had been thrown. 

5393. What time did they send to you ? — Late in the afternoon. 

5394. Was it before dinner, or after; perhaps that will bring the time to your 
memory ? — It was after the usual time for dining. 

5395 - Was it light or dark when you went to their committee-room ? — It was 
dark ; nearly dark- 

5396. Committee.'] Did Mr. Moore’s committee send for you, or did they only 
communicate to you the fact of there being riotous proceedings? — They sent 
for me. 

5397 * Mr. PhinJi.] Did you go to the committee-room ? — Yes. 

5398* What time did you go there ? — I should say about eight o’clock; I am 
not positive. 

5399 “ A.t that lime were the windows broken ? — Yes. 

5400. Did you find much difficulty in getting to the committee-room ? No. 

5401. Was the street occupied by a large crowd ? — The crowd were a good deal 
dispersed at the time, because I had given orders to Mr. Cory to do so. 

255— Sess. 2, B B 4 5402. Then 
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5402. Tlienattlie time you went to the committee-room you had given orders 

to Mr. Cory to disper^^e the crowd i — Yes. 

5403. Was that' before or after you received the message from Mr. Moore’s 
committee as to the attack on their comraittee-rooin ? — Before. 

5404. Did you find any difficulty iu reaching the committee-room? — No. 

5405. Were you injured or attacked on your road ? — No. 

5406. You are well known ia Drogheda, I believe ? — Pretty well known. 

5407. When you got to the committee-room, whom did you see there? — I saw 
two or tliree Mr. Smiths ; I saw Mr. Moore ; I saw Mr. Mayue, their solicitor, I 
believe. 

5408. Anybody else; do you know Mr. Jordan? — Yes, I know Mr. Jordan; 

I am not quite sure be was there that night. 

5409. Were either of the Mr. Verdons there r — I am not sure. 

5410. What passed between you and these gentlemen when you went to the 
coininittee-ruora r — ^They told me the windows liad been broken by some of the 
mob, and Mr. Mayne made an affidavit and information before me. 

5411. Did you accept the information ? — Yes, I did, on the Tuesday ; and I 
went directly on the occasion to disperse any more of the persons who might have 
been remaining, and I succeeded. 

■ 5412. What means did you lake to disperse them ? — I came up to the police, 
and we patrolled up and down, and they were all dispersed i in fact, there was 
not a man, I believe, left in the street. 

5413. Had you much difficulty in dispersing them? — No. 

5414. How many police did you use for the purpose ?— The greater part of 
the force they had there; the force consisted of 130 or 140 men, and the greater 
part were there ; some of them might have been getting some refreshment, but 
there was a large force there at all events ; quite sufficient for my purpose. 

5415. Was there any necessity then for the military, either horse or foot?— 
Oh no. 

5416. In what state did the town remain after you had dispersed this crowd 
on ihe Tuesday? — -Very quiet. 

5417. Was it a very formidable crowd to disperse ? — No, I cannot say it was j 
they were dispersed before I went into the committee-room ; the greater part 
were. 

5418. On the "Wednesday were you present at the court-house during the 
nomination ? — Not in the court-house. 

5419. Where were you?— Outside the Tholsel. 

5420. Who was with you outside the Tholsel?— Mr. Cory, and the officers 
under him . 

5421. Of the police? — Of the police ; two of them. 

5422. Was there a large crowd outside the Tholsel while the nomination was 
going on ? — Yes ; there was a good large crowd. 

5423. Those who could not get admittance ? — Yes, and those who, perhaps, 
did not want to go in. 

5424. How early in the morning were you on the spot near the Tholsel? — I 
was there I should think about half-past nine, or a little earlier perhaps. 

5425. Did you observe the friends of the two candidates arrive before the 
doors were open ? — No, not particularly. 

5426. Was there anybody attacked or injured before the doors were opened, as 
far as you saw ? — I did not observe it. 

5427. But you were observing the conduct and demeanour of the crowd, I 
suppose? — Yes. 

5428. After the nomination, you say you were not in there; did you observe 
that some people went in before others ? — I believe that there were a good number 
of people allowed in first. 

5429. Before the great body of people were admitted ? — Before the door was 
opened. 

5430. How long was the interval between the time that some people got in 
and the great body were let in, do you recollect ? — The great body were not let 
in until 10 o’clock. 

5431. Did the police guard the entrance? — Yes; the police were drawn up 
by the direction of the high sheriff; he took upon himself to arrange that. 

5432. Did he, at that lime make any complaint to you of the conduct of the 
mayor or of any of the local people ? — I do not recollect that he did. 

5433 - 
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5433. After the nomination was over, did you go out into the streets ?-Yes ; T. Derinzv E-o. 

I remained -witii the police the whole day, except when I went to o-et ray dinner ^ 

5434. What state was the town in during the rest of the day of the nomination? 5 August .857. 
— It was m a very excited state. 

5435. Were the shops open or shut ?— Generally, I believe, they were open 

5436. Did you see ladies about the town on the Wednesday !— I am not quite 

sure. ’ 

5437. Did you on the Tuesday ; perhaps vou were thinking more of your 

business than of the ladies ?— I was thinking- of course a good deal. I was very 
anxious. ^ 

5438. Now, on the latter part of the Wednesday, were you called on by any. 

body for protection — Yes. •' *' 

5439 - When ?— On the Wednesday after the nomination two or three different 
persons applied to me for protection, and I said I would afford them an escort of 
police if It was necessary, and they came up to me one time one person, and 
another time another, and I said, “Come along with me now,” and they 
slipped away, and I saw them mingle with the crowd. ^ 

5440. Did you see anybody injured or hurt that day ?— On the Wednesdsv I 

saw one policeman hurt. ‘ 

5441. How was that ?— I think it was by accident. I think tiiat when some 

of the other police were pushing away the crowd that this policeman fell, by acci- 
dent, he was hit, and tell very near me against the kerb ; the back of his head I 
think, came against the kerb. ’ 

5^2. Was he knocked down by any of the crowd?— No ; I think it was an 
accident. 

5443 - He was in the rank, was he not ?— Yes; there was a good deal ofeon- 

tre'constab™ar^*° P''“®<?d very nmcli upon 

5444 Did the police ever fix their bayonet outside the Court-house Yes- 

they did on that occasion. ’ 

mob’—'^es protected him if it had been an attack by the 

5446- You say you were appealed to for protection by two or three people ; did 
you on all occasions express yourself ready to afford that? — I did. 
recollect y°“ recollect what time the nomination was over?— No, I cannot 

• nomination, up to five o’clock we will say, were you about 

m the town ? — I was constantly with the police. 

5449 - Did you receive reports from sub-inspector Cory from time to time ?— 
ne communicated with me from time to time personally. 

5450. Did he make written reports to you or mere verbal reports r— Verbal. 

^ stipendiary magistrate to make a report from 

nme to time to the Castle of the state of the town when you are sent on these 

ujissions Yes. 

3 ',°“ yo“'' reports?— Yes; I said there was a good deal of 

nWlJ”j”‘ but I was happy to say that the crowd had com- 

P ely dispersed at the time I wrote my report. 

Frfday^' report?— It was on Wednesday, Thursday and 

report founded on your own observation, or on your own 
anH .1 , communications from Inspector Cory ?— My own observation, 

and also from observations made by Mr. Cory. 

the Wednesday, have any communication with the com* 
infantTv .K ^ infantry or cavalry ?~Yes ; I had to go for the 

Would n quartered a long way off ; more than half a mile, for they . 

without me ; tliat is, they would not move without a magistrate. 

Wednesday ? the day did you go for the infantry; was that on the 

positue do you recollect? — I am not 

befiefit Wednesday ? — To the best of 

5460 infantry 7 — Yes ; to ihe best of ray belief. 

iVlr. I*hin 7 i.] Were they brought into the town whatever day you went 
-^ 55 -:-bess. 2. C c for • 
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for them 2— Yes ; I accompanied them, and 1 brought them into Peter-street, 
which was the scene of the riots that had taken place ; I brought them Uiere, and 
they marched up and clown, and stopped occasionally at the beginnmg of the 

street, and the end of it- , -xt t v v r 

5461. Had they any difficulty in clearing the street?— No; i believe they did 

not oppose them. , • « xt 

5462. Was any one of the soldiers injured by stones, or anything i — Not that 

^ ^5463. Did you receive any complaint from the commanding officer of any man 

snstaininginjury?— Not to my recollection. , ^ 

Committee:] Was this the infantry or cavalry ?—The infantry; the 
cavalry were also out, and remained on horseback in view. 

5465. Did you make use of the troops on this occasion in the manner you have 
been accustomed to on similar occasions? — Yes; I told them to be in readiness ; 
to be within immediate call ; I made the cavalry mount their horses, and to be 

ready. , ^ x- 

5466. Had you ever any occasion to call upon them to charge I — No. 

5467. Or to move; the cavalry ?— To move; yes, I told them to go up and 
down, to show the people that we were ready. 

5468; That you were ready in case of emergency ? — Yes. 

54(19. We have heard that Captain Moore retired on the Wednesday?— Yes. 

5470. Had he made any communication to you before retiring ? — Not to me ; 
he did to the sheriff, I think ; the sheriff, as well as I recollect, showed me a note 
from him to say that he had retired. 

5471. Were you consulted as to whether, if he proceeded with the contest, you 
could afford him adequate protection; were you asked? — I do not recollect that 
I was. 

5472. From the state of the town on the Wednesday and the Tuesday, could 
you, in your judgment, have protected the voters to the poll on the Friday ; had 
vou force enough ? — I think 1 had. 

5473. You are aware that the sheriff has power to adjourn the poll, are you 
not, if necessary ? — Yes. 

5474. Then you were never consulted as to the necessity of Captain Moore’s 
retirement ? — ^No, not that I recollect. 

5475. You say you took up your quarters at the White Horse ; were you there 
when the speeches were made on the Monday and the Tuesday from the balcony? 
— I was about backwards and forwards through the crowd, and seeing what 
was going on, so as to be ready to communicate with Mr. Cory. 

5476. Did you hear the speeches, or parts of them r — I cannot tax ray memory 
with any particular expressions that I heard ; in fact, I was not attending ; I was 
attending more to my duty. 

5477. Was there anything in the speeches that attracted your particular atten- 
tion; you know what election speeches are; was there anything out of the ordi- 
nary course that attracted your attention ? — There might have been, but I cannot 
say 1 heard anything. 

5478. Was any complaint made to you of the conduct of the priests during the 
time you were there ? — Not officially, that I recollect. 

5479. Not officially; do you recollect anything being addressed to you? — I 
heard one or two persons say that the language was rather exciting. 

5480. Rather exciting ? — Or inflammatory, or some such expressions. 

5481. Rather exciting? — I believe that “ inflammatory” was the word. 

5482. Do you remember who made use of that observation? — No, I cannot 
say I do. 

5483. But was your attention pointedly directed to the language of the priests 
in any other way than you have mentioned to us ? — No. 

548^. Do you remember Mr. Mayne sending you some informations on the 
Thursday ? —I do.. 

5485. Did you decline to receive them? — I went into the Tolsey, to the office, 
the mayor’s office I bflieve it is called, for the purpose of taking his information ; 
and on reading it over attentively, I saw that he implied that the authorities 
(I suppose that he included me as one of them) did not afford sufficient protec- 
tion ; and I said immediately to him, that it was rather an awkward thing fof 
to take an information of that kind against myself ; he did not deny that he meant 
it to apply to me as one of the authorities, nor did he avow it; however, I sad, 
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“ It would be more delicate of you to swear the information before one of the 
local magistrates than to swear it before me,” “ Oh,” (says he), “I would be afraid 
to go out ; I would be afraid of the crowd.” “ Come along with me,” (said I), 
“ I will escort you to one of the magistrates”; we went arm in arm tooether 
through the crowd, and we went up to Dr. Fogarty’s, in Lawrence-street,'aud I 
took three or four police to escort him, and desired the police to remain there till 
he canm out of Mr. Fogarty’s house, and to keep by him ; I then returned back 
to the crowd. 

5486. I see the terras are, “Informant further saith, that adequate protection 

has not been afforded by the authorities, and unless the forces at their disposal are 
at once brought out, and kept constantly in the streets until after the election, 
informant verily believes that great personal injury will be sustained and lives 
lost;” had you had any application for protection that you had not attended to? 
—Except those persons that I told you ; there was a person of the name of 
Mullen, who said he wanted protection, that his house would be injured, and his 
person injured, and I do not know what all; and he had an information in his 
hand, and he handed it to ms to take; and I said, “ Come along, and I will take 
your information ; ” he slipped away, and I did not see him any more ; I put it in 
my pocket then, and I thought lie would have come forward again, but he did not,' 
and I did not see him afterwards. ’ 

5487. Did anybody apply to you for protection which you did not afford? — 
No ; I do not think particularly so. 

5488. You told us that two or three people applied to you, and that when you 
offered to escort them or give them assistance, they slipped away?— Yes. 

5489. Were you able to pass through the crowd on the Tuesday or Wednesday 
when you pleased? — ^Yes. 

5490. We have been told that you were knocked down during this election? — 
A fellow jostled up against me, and threw me down, and I fell upon one knee, and 
hurt my knee a little, but that was all. 

5491. Wlien was that? — I think that that was on the polling day, but I would 
not be positive. 

5492. Was that done on purpose, as far as you could see? — I do not thiuk 
they knew who I was. 

5493. W ere you attacked by a crowd, or was it merey the act of an individual ? 
—It was an individual. 

5494. Was any injury done to you when you were on the ground? — No; I 
jumped up directly. 

5495- it necessary to have recourse to the military to protect you ? — No ; 
I did not think it was; I might have beeir a little angry. 

5496. Was Mr. Cory with yob when this happened ? — He was near me. 

5497* Did he draw his sword and rush forward to protect you ? — He did; as 
well as 1 recollect. 

5498. Did you see any necessity for his drawing his sword? — He thought 
there was a necessity for it; when he saw me down it was very natural that' he 
should. 

_ .‘>499- But did anybody attack you when you were on the ground ? — Not that 
i recollect. 

5500. Did you receive any injury except what resulted from the fall ? — No. 

5501. What was that; I hope not much? — No: my knee was a little hurt 
against the flag. 

5502. What were you doing when this occurred ; what gave rise to it ; do you 
recollect? — I had told Mr. Cory just previously to clear the street, and as the 
crowd rushed on, this man tumbled up against me, and jostled me. 

5.503* And yon were thrown tlowm r — Yes. 

5504* But no deliberate attack was inade^pon you ? — No. 

5505* You do not think that the man, whoever he was, who jostled against you 
knew who you were ? — No ; I do not think he did ; I do not think he cared who 
A was. 

5506. On fhe‘ Friday, was there access to the polling booths? — Ye.s ; it would 
e impossible for me to see everything that was going on. The streets went at 
j^ht angles. Here {descriliing the position on the table) is the Tolsey, we will say, 
up Pefer-sl^-eet, here is Shop*street going down to the quay this way ; 
was a polling booth here, and in the Tolsey. 

255— Sess. 2. c c 2 5507. So 
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5507. So that yoahad three polling booths ? — I think so ; I would not be very 

positive. , V /-w • n L T • . 

5508. Did you move from one to the other .'—Occasionally ; but i principally 

remained at the Tolsey. , . , . 

5509. Did you see any obstruction offered to voters who tendered their votes? 
—Not within my own observation, or I should immediately have afforded them 
protection ; I should have called upon the police. 

.5510. We have had the attorney for the petitioners asking you to take an 
information ; did anybody else tender you any information besides this man, 
]y[ul]eii?_No ; not to my recollection. . . 1 

5511. Was anybody brought before you, in your magisterial capacity, charged 
with assaults arising out of this election r — Yes ; two or three, I think. 

5512. When was that?— On the Friday, 1 think. 

5513. Did you hold a petty sessions on the Friday then?— No; it was merely 
as an individual magistrate. There were two or three persons brought up to me 
for assaults, and I took bail ; and they appeared at the subsequent petty sessions 

where I sat. • • t i t 

5514. And what became of them?— There was no conviction, 1 believe; as 

well as I can recollect there was none. 

5515- Do you know of any prosecution arising from this election, either at 
sessions or assizes, pending or determined ? — No; I do not think there were any 
more than I speak of. 

5516. I think there had been, had there not, some charges of conspiracy against 
the turn-outs pending at the time of the election, had there not?— Yes. 

5517. The weavers were on the turn-out, were they not ? — Yes. 

5518. Did you see whether that added to the e.xcitement and the row, the 
people out of work ? — It might ; because there were a great many disappointed 
men among them. 

5519. Now I will ask you this; throughout the whole of what you saw at 
Drogheda during the election, did you try to discharge your duty to the best of 
vour power impartially ? — I did. 

5520. Have you any complaint to make of any of the magistrates who were on 
the side of Mr. M'Cann?— No ; not particularly. 

5521. The mayor; were you in communication with him ? — Not much. 

5522. You say you made reports. Did Mr. Cory act under your orders; or 
under whose orders did he act ? — He generally acted under my orders. I believe 
he occasionally spoke to the sheriff; but whether he received particular orders 
from the sheriff or not I cannot charge my memory. 

5523. Were you at the White Horse Hotel, out and in, during the day? — Not 
frequently. I wished to be as much as possible with the police. 

5524. Did you see Cory at the hotel ? — I saw him ; I sent for him. 

5525. To the hotel ? — I sent for him, or called him, or went for him myself, 
and brought him to the hotel one day. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
[Adjourned to To-morrow, Eleven o’clock. 



Jovis, 6» die Augusti, 1857 . 



T. H. vS. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., in the Chaie. 



T. Derinzy, Eeq. 



6 August 1857. 



Thomas Derinzy, Esq., was again called in, and further Examined 
by Mr. Power, as follows : 

5526. I BELIEVE there is some portion of your evidence which you wish to 
correct ? — Not to correct, but to explain. 

5527. Will you do that if you please? — I was asked by counsel yesterday 
whether application had been made to me for protection, and whether I had 

refused 
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refused any; and I said not; but tivo days before the election, that is on the 
Monday, I was sitting on the Bench at petty sessions when Mr. Kellv came up 
and wished to .speak to me ; so I went to speak to him. He said he ’wished to 
have some police to patrol or to stay at his house to protect him, for that he 
apprehended violence. 

5528. Committee.'] Was that on the Monday? — Yes, two days before the 
election commenced. I considered for a moment, and it struck me that it would 
be rather imprudent to scatter the police in tliat way. I never saw Mr. Kelly in 
ray life before ; and I said I was disinclined to disperse the police in that way, 
because they were so few ; there were only the police at that time belonging to 
the town ; the reinforcement had not arrived. 

552p. And finally you refused him ?— I finally refused him on that day. 

5530. there any other point as to which you wish to explain the evidence 
you gave yesterday? — No ; I do not recollect anything. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

5531. Is that ilie Mr. Kelly whose house was afterwards racked ? — The same 
person. 

5532. Mr. Kelly applied to you for a body of police to protect his house on 
the Monday ?— On the Monday, tuo days before the nomination. 

5533. And which you, from motives of prudence, declined to give him; that 
is it, is it not 1 — That is it. 

5534. Do you know when it was that Mr. Kelly’s house was racked ? — Yes, 

00 the Tuesday evening, as I observed yesterday ; I was sent for by the com- 
mittee. 

5535 - Mr. Moore’s Committee? — By Mr. Moore’s committee at Mr. 
Kelly’s house ; and there they showed me some stones that had been thrown in 
at the windows, and windows broken 5 but previous to that I knew what had 
taken place, and I ordered the police-officer on duty to disperse the crowd, and 
lie did so; and after I had been with the committee, Mr. Mayne made an 
affidavit betore me, or an information ; I went out directly and dispersed, or 
ordered the police to disperse, any people that remained in the street, and they 
were dispersed. 

5536. In Ireland (it seems to me very odd) are you obliged to have an infor- 
mation upon oath before you can aci when there is an actual riot going on ? — 

1 do not believe there is any absolute necessity for it. 

5537 * Do you make it a rule yourself to have an information on oath before 
you desire your constables to act ? — It was tendered to me. 

553 ^* Do you make it a rule in your practice to have an information on oath 
before you bring your force to operate upon the mob ?~To warrant me in calling 
out the military in aid of the civil power I should be glad to have it. 

5539 * Committee.] The question wa.s with regard to your own civil force; do 
you require an information on oath before you direct your own force to disperse 
the mob? — No, not always. 

5540. Mr. Slade.] Generally ? — No, I do not think so. 

5541 - But 1 presume you call out the military; I do not mean desire them to 
act, but you call them out before you have an information on oath do you not ? — 
On a sudden outbreak. 

5542. What was the information on oath (if any) which induced you to call 
out the infantry and cavalry on that day ; they were out in the streets you know ? 
—I placed them there. 

5543 - lu readiness? — To be within call in the event of anything occurring. 

5544 - Then you do call them out, though you do not give them orders to act 
tvithout an information on, oath ? — Not to proceed to any violence. 

5545 ' I want to know exactly this ; we are told that the cavalry and infantry 
''•ere out? — Yes. 

5546- Did you have them out without any information on oath upon that 
occasion? — I had no information on oath on that occasion. 

5547 - Then you did call them out? — I placed them so as to be within call. 

554 ^- Out of their barracks ? — Yes. 

5549 - Mounted? — The cavalry were mounted. 

^ 55 — Sess. 2. 003 5550 * And 
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5.550* And under arms ? — Yes; but at a certain distance so that I inigdit call 
upon them immediately. 

‘5551. That is rather contradictory ; you said just now that before calling out 
the military you should like an information on oath ? — Perhaps you will allow me 
to explain what I mean ; I mean calling the military out to act, to perform mili. 
tary operations; suppose I call them out to charge. 

5552. Do you put your troops under arms ■without an information on oath?^ 

I do.' 

5553* That is your general rule? — Yes. 

5554. How long have you been stipendiary magistrate? — Eleven years, I 
think. 

5555. Have you attended many contested elections in that character ? — No, 
not many ; I attended one, the county of Louth. 

5556. When was that? — The previous election. 

5557. In 1852?— In 1852.^ 

.5558. Was that the county ? — The county. 

5559* Did you ever attend any contested election in a borough as stipendiary 
magistrate before this ? — No. 

5560. You were not at the Clare election, were you V — ^No. 

5561. You know nothing then about the Six-mile-Bridge affair ? — No, except 
what I read in the papers. 

5562. You do not appear to me to be quite certain as to who has the supreme 
authority at a contested election when a stipendiary magistrate is sent down?— 
The sheriff. 

5563. You are sure of that? — Yes, 

5564. Yesterday you were not certain? — I know the sheriff; he deputes; in 
fact I was deputed by the sheriff, in my capacity as magistrate to act under his 
authority. 

5565. Do you mean to say that the sheriff on this occasion gave up his autho- 
rity, and handed it over to your hands? — I do not say he gave it up ; he deputed me. 

5566. The same as you would depute any inferior officer of your own r— -Yes. 

5567. You did not consider yourself the sheriff*s deputy? — Not exactly his 
deputy, except as acting under his authority; he has the supreme power. 

5568. The high sheriff? — Yes. 

5569. Do not let there be any mistake about this ; the high sheriff was the 
party who had the authority to employ the troops? — Yes, the principal authority. 

5570. He was the man from whom you would receive your orders ? — Yes. 

5571. Has the mayor any authority when the high sheriff is there? — I should 
rather think not. 

5572. Were Mr. Carty and yourself in consultation during the election, with 
reference to the measures to be adopted ? — Very little ; I spoke very little to him 
about it. 

5573- That very Utile might be of importance ; was Mr. Carty, the mayor, in 
consultation with you witlr reference to the measures to be adopted, or the necessity 
of adopting measures? — I do not recollect any particular conversation that I had 
with the mayor upon the subject. 

5574. I rather think my term was “ consultation ; ” did you consult with the 
mayor as to the propriety of using force or adopting measures of some stringeucy to 
repress these disorders ? — I do not recollect. 

.5.575* you uot see Mr. Carty, and talk with him when the riot was going on t 
— Yes, I met him a few times. 

.5576. And did you not consult with Mr. Carty as to the propriety of using forcer 
— I say I do not recollect it. 

5577* you sure you did not ? — do not recollect it. 

5575. What day did you go to Drogheda? — I went to Drogheda on the 
Monday. 

5579. Y’ou told us you went there to attend your petty sessions, which you 
sometimes do r — Y^es. 

5580. Had you an order from the Castle to go down ? — For the election- 

5581. I’ou had an order from the Castle? — From the Castle. 

5582. Have you got it? — 1 do not think I have ; shall I tell you exactly what 
it was. 

5553. If you please ?— It was “ to proceed to Drogheda to attend the election, 

which 
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^'hicli •will comraence on Wednesday, the 1st of April, and to remain during the 
election ; ” those were the words. 

5584. That is all ?— That is all. 

55 ^ 5 ' Then there "were no directions to you other than to attend the election 
that would commence on the Wednesday, and to remain till it was over; that was 
all ?— Yes. 

5586. What you had to do would depend then upon the general instructions 
which you received when you were appointed stipendiary magistrate ? — Yes. 

5^;87. I do not understand, as was stated at one time, that the stipendiary 
magistrate supersedes all the other magistrates in the town? — I think that any 
maf^istrate in the town may act if he chooses in conjunction with the stipendiary 

magistrates. 

5588. Just now you told us that the high sheriff was the man who had the 
supreme authority? — I know he has the supreme authority; but he may depute 
any magistrate. 

5<)89. But surely the high sheriff does not want the sanction of the stipendiary 
magistrate to act; the high sheriff may^ act of liis own accord, may he not? — He 
may. 

5590. The rules, I believe, are such, that the police are to be under the orders 
of the high sheriff, are they not; let me read you this rule, and tell me whether 
it is a rule under which you act. “ The police attending at the several county, 
city, or borough elections are to consider themselves exclusively under the autho- 
rity of the high sheriff, or other returning officer ; and the officer in command of 
the constabulary will not grant a party to any magistrate unless he shall have a 
regular deputation from ilie high sheriff, or other returning officer.” Is that the 
fact. These are your rules under which you act ; will you have the kindness to 
take them into your hand ; is that so ; they are called “ Standing Rules and Regu- 
lations for the Government and Guitlance of the Constabulary Force of Ireland, 
as approved of by his Excellency the Earl of Mulgrave, Lord Lieutenant-general 
and General Governor of Ireland. J. S. Kennedy, Inspector-general, 1 October 
1837.’’ Are you aware that these are the rules under which the police act in the 
case of all contested elections ? — Will you read that part again, if you please. 

5591. It is headed “Elections;” it is section 3S0, “The police attending at 
the several county, city, or borough elections, are to consider themselves exclu- 
sively under the authority of the high sheriff or other returning officer ; aud the 
officer in command of the constabulary will not grant a party to any magistrate, 
unless he shall have a regular deputation from the high sheriff or other returning 
offi.cer;” were you aware of that? — Yes, I believe so; but tlie high sheriff 
deputes the stipendiary magistrate to act under his directions ; I was deputed by 
the high sheriff there ; tiie high sheriff deputed me verbally. 

5592. Were you deputed by Mr. Verdon on this occasion? — Yes. 

5593 * He deputed you ? — In the course of conversation with Mr. Verdon; in 
fact I saw the necessity of being deputed before I would venture to act. 

5594 - Just now you told us that Mr. Verdon did not give up his authority to 
you? — I do not think he gave up his authority ; he might be in one place and I 
in another. 

5595 - Then of course you have authority to act like any other magistrate? — 
I speak now of what is usual at elections. 

559^. What is usual? — For the sheriff to depute the stipendiary magistrate or 
any other person he chooses. 

5597. Was there any formal deputation of authority to you by Mr. Verdon r 
Not in writing. 

5598. But was there any formal deputation by word of moutlr or in writing . 
Yes, by word of mouth. 

5599 * What-did he say ? — I said to him that I wished to be deputed by him to 
act; I think that was it. 

5600. That you wished to be deputed by biin to act? — Yes. 

5601. What did you mean by that; did you mean that you 'wished to have 
power to act? — ^Yes; without the sheriff’s power to act, I do not think I would 
^justified. 

5602. At what time was it that you bad this conversation with Mr. Verdon — 

On the Wednesday, I think. . ^ 

5603. Mr. Phinn.'] The sheriff’s authority does not commence until the biueen s 

writ is read, I believe ? — No, ^ 

255 -Sess. 2. CC4 5604. Cbmwtffetf.] 
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5604. Committee.'] On -^fhat day did the tigh sheriff verbally, as you say, glyg 
you this autliority or deputation ? — I think it was on the Wednesday. 

5605. Mr. Slade.] On the Wednesday, you think? — Yes. 

5606. Was that after the nomination ? — I think it was. 

5607. Where was it? — I cannot charge my memory at tliis moment. 

560S. You are quite sure it took place ? — Certainly. 

5609. You had acted before, on the Tuesday night, by sending the police to 
the committee-room of Mr. Moore? — Yes. 

5610. Then, you see, you could act without authority, because you did ; it is 
suggested that you had power to act before the Glueen’.s writ was read without 
any authority from the sheriff; is that so. Had you power to act before the 
Queen’s writ was read on the nomination day without any authority from the 
high sheriff? — If there was a riot taking place at any time previous or subsequent. 

5611. Or at the election? — Yes. 

5612. You had power to act previous to, at and after the election as a mans- 
trate, without the authority of the high sheriff? — Undoubtedly ; but I would not 
call out the military, that is, I would not act offensively without power from the 
high sheriff. 

5613. Who called out the military on the Tuesday?— I did. 

5614. Before you had got the authority of the high sheriff? — The military 
would not go a step without me; their orders are such that they must be accom- 
panied by a magistrate; but I am not speaking now of their being called out 
offensively to act. 

5615. What have you got in your hand ’—These are the “General Orders for the 
guidance of the troops in affording aid to the Civil power ; ” it is said here, amono- 
other things, “The mode in which the troops are to afford such aid, must be 
strictly limited to their acting as a military support to the civil power; thev must 
never be dispersed, but remain as much concentrated as possible, and they are not 
to have recourse to actually offensive measures until the civil power has com- 
pletely failed, or proved to be totally inadequate, either to maintain the peace or 
to overcome any manifestly illegal and forcible resistance to the due execution of 
the laws; and even then the military can only act under the express and positive 
orders of the magistrate, sheriff, or sub-sheriff.” 

5616. Therefore the military, according to this, might have acted under the 
orders of the sheriff?— Yes. 

5617. Were you aware that application had been made to Mr. Carty to house 
the police in tlie Tholsel? — Yes; I was told so. 

5618. You were aware of it?— I was. 

5619. Was it a very wet night? — It was a very wet night. 

5^20. And it was necessary ? — I thought so ; I was on dutv the greater part of 
the night with the police. j o r 

5621 . Which night was this ?— I believe it was the Monday ni^ht ; I will not 

be positive. ® 

5622. Wednesday was the nomination day. Perhaps you will recollect, it 
might have been Tuesday, very likely ? — I cannot tax my memory whether it was 
iuesday or Wednesday. 

5623. It was one or the other ?— It was one or the other, I think. 

+1, '^ 2 ^ remonstrate with Mr. Carty on his declining to let you have 

the iholselr— No; I did not see him that night; but the sheriff said he would 
independently of Mr. Carty, and would insist on the police beimr housed. 
However, the door was locked, and he brought them into his own house. 

5 25. Mr. Verdon did r Yes ; at least be brought as many as the house would 
contain. ° ^ 

5626. I believe it was a very wet night ? Very. 

5627. You were there on the Monday first ^ Yes 

5628. And you were at the White Horse Hotel, you tell us ?-Yes. 

apartment?-No i I was only in the coffee- 

room ; I had a bed-room there. 

^^5630. I suppose the house was very full?_Yes; it appeared to me to be very 



5631 • And people were coming in and out ? Yes 

theref’n°“ ““P'’ Mr. M'Caun’s committee assembled ' 

mere r— Upon my word I did not inquire at the time 

5633 - But I ask you, were you aware of it ?-I did not inquire. 

5634. -Were 
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5634. Were you aware of it ? — I do not think I was aware of it until some of Esq. 

them sent for me to ascertain from me whether I had given instructions to the 

officer in command of the police not to obey any orders, except those emanating ® August 1857. 
from myself. 

5635- Who sent to yon that message:— I believe it was Mr. M'Cann; I think 
it was; hut I went in, ant! saw the mayor there and Mr. M‘Cann, and others of 
his committee; and 1 tiiink that that was the first time I knew that the com- 
mittee sat there. 

5636. Then your ansvi'er to my que.stion is, that you were aware that Mr. 

M'Cann’s committee sat in that house? — At that time ; I did not know whether 
they continued to do so. 

.5637. When was it that you were aware that Mr. McCann’s committee sat in 
that house? — At the time I speak of. 

5638. But when was tliat time? — I cannot charge ray memory with all these 
incidents. 

5639. Was it the Monday night ? — No. 

5640. Was it the Tuesday night ? — No. 

5641. Was it the Wednesday? — I think it was the Wednesday. 

5642. The day of the nomination ? — No ; it was the Thursday, indeed. 

5643. The day before the polling ?~No; it was the day of the polling; 
that was the first time; indeed I did not know that the committee sat there, 

I thought that they had rooms of their own ; this was at the hotel; they might 
have occupied it just at that [)articular lime for what, I could tell, but I never 
inquired. 

5644. But surely you were aware that the people were addressed from the 
balcony on the Monday night am! the Tuesday night? — Yes. 

5645. Yon were iuuire of that? — Yes. 

564.6. And by M'Cumi’s j)arly? — Yes. 

5647. And by the priests from the balcony of the house in which you were 
staying on the Monday night and the Tuesday night? — Why, they spoke from 
the other balcony of Mr. Simeox’a hotel as well. 

5648. Were yon iiware that the people were addressed from the balcony of 
the White Horse Hotel in which you took up your quarters, by M'Cann’s sup- 
porters, and by the priests? — Yes. 

5649. Were you not aware of that on that very Monday, when you were there 
living in that hotel. There was a great crowd round the house, I suppose. Were 
you not aware of that ? — Of what ? 

5650. Of their being addressed by the priests from the balcony? — Yes. 

5651. On the Monday night? — Y’es. 

5652. Were not the Lancers, under the command of Sir William Gordon, out 
in the streets that night, the Monday night? — Oh, no. 

5653. They were not ? — No ; on Monday you are speaking of? 

5654. Yes. — No, I do not think so ; no. 

545 ,')- Try and recollect? — I cannot recollect that they were. 

5856. Were they not there on the Tuesday night? — In the night? 

5657. While the mob was being addressed from the balcony of the White 
Horse Hotel were not the cavalry mounted, and under arms, and under the com- 
mand of Sir William Gordon, itarading that street, on the Tuesday night?— On 
the Tuesday afternoon they were, but not at night. 

5858. They were on the Tuesday afternoon ? — I think so, as well as I can recol- 
lect. 

5659* Are you not quite certain of it? — It is so long since it occurred, that I 
cannot charge my memory as to the dift’erent days. 

5660. You have charged your memory as to particular days on some mat- 
ters; the conversation with Mr. Verdon, the high sheriff, you fix as having taken 
place on the Friday ; surely you can tell the Committee which was the first day on 
which you, as stipendiary magistrate, took upon yourself to order the cavalry to 
mount, and parade the streets. What was the first day ; you can tell us that 
surely ? — Yes ; the cavalry were mounted on the Tuesday. 

5661 . By your order ? — Yes ; but not to act offensively. 

5662. We will sink that; they never acted offensively once throughout the 
whole election, we know that perfectly well. Was the town in such a state on 
the Tuesday as to make it imperalive on you, as stipendiary magistrate, to order 
the cavalry to mount? — There was a good deal of excitement among the people. 

255— Sess. 2. D D 5663- And 
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5663. And you thought it prudent to order the cavalry to mount? — So as to be 
within call. 

.5664. I am calling your attention to the cavalry under Sir William Gordon 
being in that street where the mob was, patrolling it, not in a place within call, 
and mounted, oat of sight of the people; I want to know whether the cavalry 
were not, by your Orders, placed in that street op[)Osite the hotel in which vou 
yourself were living r — 1 was very little at the hotel. 

5665. I do not care about that ; do answer the question ; you are the stipendiary 
magistniie called by the other side to prove the state of the town. 1 want to 
know whether mounted cavalry were not placed by your orders in the very street 
in which the hotel was, from the balcony of which the people were being addressed? 
— Yes. 

5666. What induced you to order out the cavalry r — To place them in such a 
position that they would be within call. 

5667. They would be within call two streets off, where there was no mob ; 
what induced you to place the cavalry in the midst of the mob, and order Sir 
William Gordon and his troop to march up and down the street ; would Sir Wil- 
liam Gordon have marched up and down the street without your orders? — No, I 
do not think he would. 

5668. Did you give Sir William Gordon the order to march his troop up and 
down that street? — I gave him orders to draw his cavalry up, and stay there until 
I gave further orders. 

.5660. Stay where ? — In the street. 

5670. Opposite the hotel ? — I do not say exactly opposite it ; near the hotel. 

5671. What induced you to give that order ; was it the state of the town, and 
the riotous and excited state of the people? — Yes; so as to have them in 
readiness. 

5672. And bad you at the same time ordered out the infantry? — Not at that 
time. 

5673. The same day did you order out the infantry? — ^Not at the time you are 
speaking of. 

5674. Did you order out the infantry that same day? — Not at the time you 
are speaking of. 

5675. That same day did you order out the infantry? — I am just thinking; 
no, I think it was on the Thursday that I ordered them* out. 

5676. Do you mean to say they were not ordered out before Thursday? — Yes; 
they were out on Wednesday. 

5677* Are you certain that the infantry were not ordered out on the Tuesday? 
— 1 do not recollect it ; they were certainly ordered out on Thursday ; I went 
myself for them to the barracks ; they would not come without me. 

5678. You were a long time recollecting about the cavalry; now let me try 
to recall your recollection to the fact; were not the infantry ordered out on the 
Tuesday ? — I do not recollect it. 

5679. Will you venture to say for certain that they were not? — I will not. 

5680. They might have been, then ? — It might be so. 

5^81. Now attend, if you please, to the next question ; did you order out the 
cavalry on account of what you had yourself witnessed, or on account of any 
report that was made to you? — Rather, I should say, from what I had seen ray- 
self, the assemblage of a vast number of people ; and I determined to rely upon 
the civil power, if possible, without having recourse to military aid. 

5682. But you ordered out the cavalry r — To be in readiness. 

56S3. Something more than that; you brought them into the centre of the 
crowd, and drew them up near the hotel ; did you send a message for Captain 
Gordon, or did you go for him yourself? — I went for him myself, I think. 

5684. At what time in the day had what you yourself sa.W' impressed upon yuu 
the necessity for calling out the cavalry ?— To have them ready. 

5685. If you will be kind enough to direct, attentively, your mind to i»y 
question, and not wander from it, we shall get on much better ; at .what tiiue-of 
day did what you had yourself witnessed impress on you the necessity for oalliug 
out the cavalry : — What day are you speaking of now ? 

5686. Tuesday; we are confining ourselves to Tuesday at this moment; you 

say you went yourself for Captain Gordon, you know? Yes. 

5687. Committee.'] Was it the morning, or the afternoon, or the evening? — D 

was 
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was in the afternoon ; but I am just considering whether it was the Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 

5688. We have nothing to do with the Wednesday at present ; on the Tues- 
day you say you went for Sir William Gordon ; do you remember that ? — Well, 

I declare I do not, at this moment, recollect whether it uas Tuesday. 

5689. Mr. Slade.'] But you have admitted to us that on Tuesday the troop was 
drawn upniear the hotel by your orders; are you in doubt about that; because, 
if you are, we shall have to go back a whole page of evidence you know? — To 
the best of my belief. 

5690. Very well; I will take your belief that it was on the Tuesday?— I 
might he mistaken as to the day ; but to the best of my belief it was Tuesday. 

5691. You believe it was Tuesday rather than Wednesday? — To tliebestcf my 
recollection I should say it was Tuesday. 

5692. Now tell us at what time in the day it was? — Sometime in the after- 
noon. 

5693. Before your dinner? — Yes. 

569.1. Were the priest-s addressing the mob at tlie time when you went out for 
the troops ?* — Yes. 

56S5. Did the addresses of the priests appear to excite the mob ?— The mob 
cheered a great deal, and made a great noise. 

5696. Do answer my question ; did the addresses of the priests appear to excite 
the mob? — Yes ; they cheered, and made a great noise. 

5697. Was that what induced you to go for the cavalry; the state in which 
you saw the mob when the priests were addressing them ; was that what induced 
you 10 go for the cavalry?— I do not know. 

5698. You say that \vhcn you went fur the cavalry the priests were addressing 
the mob; how long did it take you to fetch the cavalry? — A very short time. 

5699. Five minutes, to minutes, or 20 minutes ? — Perhaps fifteen minutes. 

5700. Did you bring the cavalry back yourself as a magistrate? — Bring them 
back ? 

5701. Yes? — Back where? 

5702. Why, to the hotel that you had left?— No'; I do not know that I did. 

5703. You are the party to give us the inlormation,and you are called as a witness 
for the purpose ; did you accompany the cavalry from their barracks, or their 
quarters, to the VVbite Horse Hotel, which you had left for the purpose of fetching 
them? — No, I do not recollect. 

5704. Now attend to this question ; did you return to the White Horse Hotel 
before the cavalry came? — Before the cavalry went, did I go to the hotel? 

5705. Did you return to the White Horse Hotel before the cavalry came?— 
Ko. 

5706. Then, had the cavalry arrived at the Wiiite Horse Hotel before you 
returned ? — Before I returned ? 

57.07. Yes?* — I declare I cannot sny. 

57(j8. You have told us positively that you did not retum with them, and you 
have told us positively that vou did not return before them ; now I ask you, did 
you return after they arrived — After they returned do you mean? after they 
rfitii:ed ? 

5709. No; did you accompany the cavalry from their quarters to the vicinity 
of the White Horse Hotel? — I did. 

5710. How near did you get to the White Horse Hotel? — Perhaps 20 or 30 
yards. 

57ii- Near enough to see tlie hotel ? — Yes. 

57t2. M^ere the priests addressing the people tlien, still? — I am not sure. 

57'*3‘ Will you. venture to say lliey were not? — I forget whether they were or 
JWt, just at that moment. I left the cavalry there, and went over to the consta- 
bulary, to be with them, to try and preserve tlie peace. 

57'*4- Just. so.; then .the peace was in danger of being broken? — I was appre- 
hensive it might be. 

57^5- The mob were still in a very excited state ? — They were. ^ 

,571b. You say you. went to the con.siabulary ; did you go to the constaoulary 
In get the policeas well ? — The constabulary are the police force, 

5717- Do have the. kindness to fix your mind upon my question ; did you go 
to the constabulary for the purpose of getting the police, as well as the cavalry . 
\2&£-Sess.2. DD2 —Yes; 
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— Yes; 1 "went to remain with the constabulary, the police; we call the police the 
constabulary. 

57 1 8. So do we ; did you go to the cnnstabulury to get the police, or did you 
go to the police to get the constabulary? — I went to remain with the police'^ or 
constabulary, whichever you like to call them. 

5719. You went to remain with lliem, in their quarters? — In the street. 

5720. Where were they, in the street? — They were drawn up between that and 
the Thulsd ; they were drawn up in the street ; I forget the precise position they 
occupied. 

5721. Were they drawn up near the White Horse Hotel? — No; I think they 
were drawn up more towards the Tholse! at the time. 

5722. How far from the White Horse Hotel ? — ^They were drawn up, I believe 
nearly opposite 10 the other hotel. 

5723. Simeox’s?— Yes, Simeox’s ; I think so. 

5724. Up to what hour did the cavalry remain out? — Sir William Gordon 
asked for permission to have the men drawn up in the yard, and as it was raining 
very hard at the time, as well as I recollect. 

572.5. Committee.'^ How long did they remain out; was it an hour? — Two; 
two hours I should say. 

5726. Mr. Slade.'] When were they finally dismissed to their quarters ? — Pretty 
late in the afternoon. 

5727. What does “ pretty late in the afternoon” mean ? — Well, I should say 
six o’clock. 

5728. Just before dark ; before you had had your dinner? — Yes. I did not 
(line sometimes till nine or ten. I wished to be as much as possible with the 
police. 

5729. It was necessary ? — Yes ; I seldom dined until the crowd had dispersed, 
nearly. 

5730. And that was generally, you say, between nine and ten ? — ^Yes. 

5731- short, it was such a crowd as made it, in your judgment, proper that 
you should be there, among the police and the soldiery? — Yes. 

5732. Were they all this time very excited, and very riotous? — They were 
very much excited. 

5733- I suppose you were seriously apprehensive for the peace of the 
town ? — I w'as very anxious for the preservation of the peace. 

5734- And seriously apprehensive; it was not upon a mere fancy that you had 
out the troops? — No. 

5735. There were grounds for your serious apprehension ?— There being so very 
large and monstrous a population, some thousands assembled there, of course I 
felt in some degree apprehensive that there might have been serious disturbance. 

573^- You say there were some thousands; bow many thousand people do 
you think were assembled that night in the streets on the Tuesday ?— I am not a 
judge. 

5737* But some thousands, were they not? — Some thousands, I should say; 
hut of ail sorts, men, women, and children ; I dare say one-half of them were 
women and children, or nearly so. 

5738. No doubt you called out the cavalry to them. You do not mean seriously 
to represent to the Committee that you, being, as you say, “ seriously apprehen- 
sive,” called out the cavalry to a mob composed principally, or one-half of it, of 
women and children ?— I was apprehensive that there might have been a sudden 
outbreak; and therefore it was that I wished to have the cavalry within imme- 
diate call, so as to clear the streets in the event of a necessity for it arising-. 

, 5739- The mob did proceed to acts of violence that night, did they not ?— What 
night are you referring to ? 

_ 5/40* We are talking of the Tuesday night ; and we shall never get beyond 
It if you do not answer my questions more rapidly ?— Yes ; they l)roke some 
windows ; they threiv stones, and they attacked Mr. Kelly’s house, where Mr. 
Moore’s committee were; because I was sent for, and went there, and took the 
intormation there from Mr. Mayne; an information very similar, thou'di not quite 
as strong, as another that he swore before one of the local magistrates! 

5741 . That is not the information which you declined to receive ? No. 

receive thatr — No. The first information was on the Tuesdav» 
to the best of my recollection ; and I went into the committee-room at their desire, 
and they showed me stones that had been thrown through the windows. 

5743. Pretty 
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ey43. Pretty good sized ones, were they not? — Yes; about the size of my 
band ; and panes of glass ; several panes of glass had been broken. 1- had pre- 
viously given directions to the police officers to clear the street ; to disperse the 
crowd ; not to clear the street, but to disperse the crowd. And after I had been 
in the committee-room, and got the information that was tendered by Mr. Mayne, 
I went out myself with the police, and marched up and down till we dispersed 
every man of them. 

5744. What time in the niglit was this? — It was dark; we did not leave a 
person in the streets. 

5745 - Were the troops gone to their quarters then? — The troops had, but 
not the constabulary. I stayed with the constabulary, I believe, till 12 o’clock at 
night, or perhaps longer. 

5746. Then I suppose, up to that time, 12 o’clock or longer, the town con- 
tinued in a very excited state ? — No, not at all. I have just told you that the 
crowd had dispersed very soon after the time that I speak of. 

5747. And they had not met in any other part of the town ? — Not that I could 
find out; the principal part of the crowd was along Peter-street, along the Tholsel, 
and down Shop-street and West-street ; and they were dispersed. 

5748. Did vou at first object to receive the information which Mr. Mayne gave 
you on the Tuesday night? — Did I object to it? 

5749. Yes? — No, 1 did not object to it : I hesitated a moment about taking 
it; and immediately afterwards I tooke the information. 

5750. Did you not hesitate ? — I hesitated for a moment to consider. 

5751. Did you not state when you hesitated that it reflected upon the mayor, 
and that you could not take it. Here is the information? — That would make it 
appear that I refused to take it. 

j‘52. No; I do not talk about refusing; did you not hesitate to take it? — I 
hesitated for a moment. 

5753. And did you not state to Mr. Mayne that it reflected upon the mayor ? — 
I cannot recollect that. 

5754. This information was offered to you by Mr. Mayne at the committee- 
room? — Which I took and acted upon. 

5755. But you say you hesitated ; did you not state as a reason for your hesi- 
tation that it reflected on Mr. Garty, the mayor. I will put it into your hand 
[handing the paper to the Witness)- You will see the part whieh does mention 
Mr. Cai'ty’s name ; that may call it to your recollection?— It would be very diffi- 
cult to recollect all those incidents and dates, and times, and hours, and minutes. 

575 ^' You recollect that you hesitated ; now I wish to ask you this : did you 
not, in the presence of Dr. Atkinson and Mr. Jordan, say to Mr. Mayne that 
the reason for your hesitating to take it was that it reflected upon the conduct 
of the mayor, Mr. Carty r — I think the observation I made- was that it reflected 
upon 

5757 ' Committee.'\ Did you assign that as a reason ; did you then hesitate, 
because you said it reflected on the conduct of the mayor ? — 1 hesitated for a 
moment ; I think it is likely I might have said so ; I will not be positive. 

5758. Mr. Blade."] Is that the only answer you can give us, that you might 
have said it? — I might have said it. 

5759. Is it your habit to object to take an information upon oath, because it 
reflects upon some one in authority ? — I did not object to take it. 

5760. As stipendiary magistrate, is it your habit to do so ?— did not object 
to it; I took the information. 

5761. Do answer my question : is it your habit to hesitate to take an informa- 
tion because it happens to reflect upon some person in authority? — No; indeed it 
3 s not. 

5762. It, is not? — No. 

5763- Then Imw came you to answer me that you might have assigned that 
reason, and you will not say whetlier you did or did not ? — Why, if I had refused 
to take the information, it would be a dift'erent thing ; 1 merely hesitated for one 
moment ; noc so long as I am now speaking to you. ■ j\- i 

57 ^ 4 * I must have an answer to my question if it is possible to get it. Did you 
^sign as a reason that it reflected upon the authority of the mayor? 1 cannot 
charge my memory realK\ I say 1 might have said so, but I cannot charge my 
memory, 

■ 255— Sess. 2 . D D 3 5765- Now, 
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5765. Now, I ask you upon that, are you accustomed to object ? — I have said 

DO. 

5766. Now, attend to this question ; did you, when the second iiiforrnatioa was 
tendered to you, insist on Mr, Mayne expunging that part of it which reflected 
upon the authorities ? — Certainly not ; to expunge what ? 

5767. In this first information I have been asking you a long time whether you 

did not object r — You are now speaking of the first information ? 

5768. Committee.] Have you given an answer to the question with regard to 
the second information? — The Counsel is now speaking of the first information. 

5769. The principal part of the examination has related hitherto to the first 
examination. Now the Counsel asks you what you did with regard to the second 
information; have you given an answer to that? — I went with Mr. Mayne to 
take his information that lie had tendered; I went into the mayor’s office, I think 
it was, and I read it over attentively, and I saw that it refiectccl upon the author- 
ities, including myself, and I therefore felt that it was rather an awkward thing 
for me to take an information involving myself, as it were. 

5770. What did you do? — I told Mr. Mayne it was a very awkward and un- 

fair thing to ask me to take an information involving myself; but that the better 
[dan would be to let the information be taken before one of the local magis- 
trates, “ 

5771. That was the second information ? — Yes; I went with the gentleman- 
we went arm-in-arm through the crowd, for he said he was apprehensive him! 
self; we went arm-in-arm through the crowd, and I brought him up to Mr. 
Fogarty, who resided some distance off, I brought him there escorted by four 
policeraeu and Mr. Cory, and left him at Mr. Fogarty’s hou.se ; and then I came 
back to the police to stay with them. 

5772. Mr. •S'/flt/e.] Now confine yourself to the information which was tendered 

to you by Mr. Mayne at the committee-rooms on the evening of Tuesday ; did you 
not in.sist upon having part of that information ? — Insist upon it, no. 

5773. Hear my question, if you please. I will withdraw the word “ insist,” 
did you not request that that part of the information which contained a reflectioD 
on Mr. Carty should be expunged ?— I cannot recollect that I did. 

5774- Take it in your hand again ? — I read it before. 

.577.5- Co reading it over you will be able to-tell us positively, yes or no, wliether 
you requested that that part of the information should be e'xpunged which re- 
flected on Mr. Carty. {The Information was handed to the fVitims, who read it] 

5776. You have .studied it, _ Having seen it and read it, I ask you did you not 
requwt that that part of the information should be expunged that reflected on 
Mr. Carty ?~I cannot recollect that I did ; I said so before. 

5777- But you might have done so? — It is within the range of possibility; but 
I cannot charge my memory with the fact of having requested -that part to be 
expunged. ‘ 

5778. How long were you in that cotmmttee*room that night ; the Tuesday 
nighi? — Not a quarter of an hour. 

57/9- The next day was the nomination day? — I siioukl say that on that night, 
when 1 went out to make the police disperse the crowd, Mr. Mayne asked me to 
give him back the information, in order that he might make a copy of it, and I 
handed it to him to take a copy of itj and alter tlie crowd were disper.sed, I went 
there and took up the information, as well as I recollect. 

5780. Now we have concluded all you can tell us about the Tuesday; now 
upon the Wednesday, the nomination day, you say you-wera-at the Tholael door?' 
— Yes. 

5781- Had you the cavalry out tiiat day ?— Yes; but not at the moment of the 
doors being opened. 

.5782. At what time did you order the caOalry out? — At 10 o’clock the Tholsel 
was opened, and I think that about 12, as well as I recollect, was the time I 
ordered the cavalry out. 

5783- Did you send for them, or for them F — think^hat, on that occasion, 
1 sent a police orderly to have them in readiness, and then I proceeded on to 
meet them, as well as I can recollect, 

5784 Did you find tliem.coming„out of the barracks, or out of their .quarters 

-Yes, iithink so; I brought them up. 

5785. Where did you bring them to ?— Near to the Tholsel. 

jySd; Sir 
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5786. Sir William Gordon ?— Yes ; and I told him to remain there till further 'T. Derinz^, Esq. 

order?. 

5787. Were the infruitry under arms tliat day ?— On the Wednesday? No, 6 August 1857. 

I rather think not. 

5788. Try and recollect r — Well ; I do not particularly recollect that tliey 
were that day ; let me see ; no, I do not recollect. 

5789. They mi*>ht have been ?— It is possible I might have called for them ; 
no, 1 should have in the first place to send a written requisition, and then 
I -would have to go for them, and accompany them, before they would be justified 
in moving. 

5790. Committee.] Did you do that that day ; did you accompany them ? I 

am not sure as to Wednesday. 

5791 . Mr. Slade.] Is there any diflPerence between the cavalry and the infantry ; 
would the cavalry come without a written requisition ? — I gave a wrilten requisi- 
tion. 

5792. Committee.] Did you accompany them? — I do not think I did on the 
Wednesday. 

5793. Mr. Slade.] I suppose the state of the town was such, that you found it 
necessary to draw out the cavalry r— Yes ; the reason why I preferred having the 
cavalry there was, that they would not be so likely to do mischief. 

5794. Whiitr — To do mischief; I mean that the cavalry could disperse the 
crowd without the risk of life ;-that was my great object. It is very easy fur the 
cavalry to move up and down, the crowd must disperse. 

5795. How long were the cavalry under arms that day? — I cannot say exactly 
how long : perhaps they were two or three hours. 

5796. At what time were they sent home to their quarters ? — lu the afternoon, 
about four o’clock, as near as I can recollect. 

5797. They were called out at 12, and sent home about four? — As well as I 
can recollect. 

5798. Were the cavalry on that day drawn up at the Tholsel, or near the 
Tliolsel all the time ? — Tliey were there a long time ; I cannot say exactly how 
long. 

_ 5799 - Were they moved to other parts of the town ? — Yes; they went occa- 
sionally up and down. 

5800. Did they go occasionally up and down in front of the White Horse? — 

Yes ; in that direction. 

5801. Were there speeches made on that clay also from the balcony of the 
White Horse ? — I believe there were. 

5802. Of the same exciting character? — Yes ; I understood so. 

5803. Did you understand that the priests had been making very strong 
speeches? — I heard so; I did not hear what they said. 

5804. But was it reported to you? — I heard different persons speak of it; 
that the speeches were of an exciting and rather inflammatory character. That 
>s what I heard ; whether it is evidence or not I will not pretend to say. 

5805. At what time did these speeches begin on the Wednesday ; immediately 
after the nomination? — Soon after the nomination; after the court-house was 
cleared. 

5806. And did they continue up to the time when the troops were ordered 
home. — Oh yes, and beyond it. I thought I should have been able to preserve 
th fhc civil force ; I did no like to keep the cavalry sitting upon 
hei^orses too long. I did not like to keep them sitting there the whole day. 

5807. And you dismissed the cavalry ? — Yes. 

5808. Did you give orders that thev were not to unsaddle? — No; I do not 
recollect that, because the general order 1 gave to Sir William Gordon was, to 

e leady ^ a moment’s warning in case they should be called out. 

5809. Then they would not unsaddle, I take it for granted ? — No; that was 
bis own look out. 

5810. During the whole of this Wednesday, the nomination day, was- not the 
‘‘^®''y riotous and excited state? — Very excited, indeed. 

5 n. Thousands of people parading the streets? — Some thousands, men, 

»omen, and children. ^ ° 

you yourself hear very abusive language applied to the supporters 
a! rh ^'Itiore? — ; I beard a good deal of haranguing from the balconies, and 

*t sort of thing, but I do not recollect any particular expressions. 
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5813. Perhaps not; but one may carry away in one’s mind ihe idea the 
expressions convey, without recollecting the expressions themselves ; I ask you 
■whether you did not hear, during the course of that day, constant abusive Ian- 
guage proceeding from the mob against the supporters of Mr. Moore, and languaoe 
of the grossest description ? — Yes ; but I could not say what the language 
exactly was. 

5814. I do not ask you to say? — Certainly, it was so ; and at the conclusion of 
each sentence the mob clieered and made a great noise, and all that sort of thing; 
from which I inferred that the language held out to tliem was what pleased them 
most. 

58} 5. Now, you are talking of the speeches from the balcony; lam askino- 
you as to the mob themselves ; were they not using language of the grossest and 
foulest description r— I beg your pardon ; I misunderstood you ; yes, occasionally. 

5816. And applying it anybody who opposed Mr. M‘Cann,or who was thought 
to be likely to oppo.se him?— They have a method there of “ Boo’Mng, ‘‘Boo, 
boo,” and all that sort of thing, to persons who are opposed to them. 

5S17. Were you not aware of Mr. Jordan’s house having been attacked that 
night ? — I heard it afterward-s-.; at the time it took place 1 was not at that luoraeat 
there, but as soon as I returned, or shortly afterwards, I was told what had occurred. 

5818. I believe you yourself saw stones flying that day, did you not?— Yes 
I did. 

5819. That is a little more than “ Boo, boo”-ing,” you know ? — Yes ; but you 
were asking me as to the language that nas made use of. I did not hear any 
very particular words that they made use of; but they hooted, and went on 
“ Boo, boo,” and all that sort of thing. 

5820. Did you hear any threats or anything which left in your mind the 
impression that threats were used? — I did not hear any threats. I heard no 
threats of violence, or anything of that kind. I do not knovv what they said. 
They were making use of strong expressions; but what they were exactly, I do 
not know. 

5821. You do not call it a peaceable mob, do you ? — I do not think that at any 
contested election in Ireland a mob is ever peaceable ; Ido riot know what ft 
may be in England. 

5822. You saw the stones flying ; whenwas that? — In the afternoon. 1 think 
the Wednesday. Are we not now on the Wednesday? 

5823. Yes? — In the aiternoon, I think, of Wednesday they' were breaking 
some windows. 

_ 5824. And you saw the stones flying yourself? — Yes ; and one was very near 
hitting me. It went close over my shoulder, and struck the door of a shop to 
my left. 

582.5. Pretty hard, 1 suppose? — Yes. 

5S26. ^^'ere the troops out then? — The cavalry were drawn up near to Sim- 
coxs Hotel, I think, at that time, and this was in Peter-street. Here (descriUng 
the position ihe table,) -we wiW say, is West-street, where the cavalry were; 
and here is Peter-street, at right angles, and there is where they were doing the 
mischief. 

5827. Whose house was being wracked then t — I declare I did not know the 
people there mud). There was a Mr. Rowland, an attorney. 

5828. I believe there were three houses wracked there; Mr. Rowland’s, his 
fathei ’s, and the brother’s ? — ^Yes. 

^5829. That was on the Wednesday ? — Yes. There were a good many panes 
of glass broken ; but breaking a single pane of glass with a stone, you know, 
makes a very great noise, and a few stones thrown against the windows of course 
will make a very great noise. 

5S30. We all know that; the question I asked you was, whether you were 
present when an attack was made upon these houses with stones ? — I was in the 
street, taking charge of the police. 

5831- You saw it done?— I saw some stones; no, not exactly; 1 was not at 
that spot, at Mr. Rowland’s, when it took place ; but I was not fi- from it. 

5832. You confuse me very much, because you just now said that a stone flew 
very near you ; you said it flew over your shoulder, and struck the door; where 
was that was that a different house from Rowland’s ?— It was a different house. 
I believe it was. I declare I do not know whose house it was. 

5833- In addition to the houses of Rowland’s, the father, Rowland’s the son, 

and 
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and Rowlands the brother, there was another house that was racked ; was there 
another house against which they were throwing stones in that street?— Yes* 
but I do not know whose house it was. ’ 

5834. There was another? — Yes. 

5835. So that there were four houses in that street that were racked ; and 
those attacks you witnessed r — I saw them throwing stones and breaking some 
windows. 

5836. You witnessed all this, I ask you ? — When ? 

5837. Did you, or did you not ? — 1 saw some of it going on. 

5838. Some of it? — Yes. 

5839. How much ; did you see one pane only broken ? — There mio-ht have 

been half a dozen for what 1 can tell. ® 

5840. You say you saw some of it ; was it done before or after you came up ? 
—Before and after ; I came up in consequence, to direct the police what to do in 
the event of anything very serious occurring. 

584] . It was a very serious riot then, 1 suppose ?— Yes, as far as that o-oes ; 
breaking panes of glass. ® 

5842. Did you arrest any one of those rioters '—There were two or three 
arrested. 

5843. Committee.'] Did you take up any of them ? — Myself? 

5844. No; not yourself, but with your force ?— Yes ; two, certainly ; and I do 
not know but that there was a third. 

5845. Mr. Slade.] Taken up? — There were at all events two taken up. 

5846. Did you bail them out? — I did. 

5847. Were they ever prosecuted ?— At the subsequent petty sessions they were 
bronglit up. 

5848. Well ? — And there was not sufficient evidence to identify them. 

5849. At any rate there was nothing done to them ; they were discharged ? — 
The case was dismissed ; one was an attack upon myself; that is independent of 
the two I speak of. 

5850. We have not got the attack upon yourself yet? — One was an attack upon 
myself, and the constable failed to identify the man who attacked me. 

5851. These two were taken up by your police ? — Yes. 

5852. Did young Mr. M'^Cann come down and give bail for them? — ^Yes; I 
understood so ; I did not know him before. 

5853* you know him now? — Yes; I recollect now wlio he was, and I 
found him quite sufficient bail ; and therefore I took his bail. 

5854. Where was it that young Mr. M'Cann came and bailed them? — At the 
office, at the Tholsel ; that was the nearest place. 

5855. Besides these houses that you have told us of, the three Mr. Rowlands’, 
and the other, whose name you do not remember, do you know that Cuney’s 
house was racked ? — I do not know where Cuney lives. 

,5856. The house in Peter-street, opposite Mr. Kelly’s? — I did not see any- 
thing take place there. 

58.57. But did you see that the windows had been smashed in? — Upon my 
word, I did not observe. 

5858. How many houses do you know of your own knowledge had their win- 
dows broken and damage done ? — I do imt know the owners of any of them 
scarcely ; Mr. Jordan’s iiouse was, and I was exceedingly sorry for it, because he 
IS a particular friend of mine. 

5859. Covmiittee.] How many houses did you see, as far as you can recollect, 
that had their windows smashed in ? — Three or four, I think, in Peter-street. 

5860. And in other streets how many more? — I did not see any in any other 
street. 

5861 . Mr. Slade.] Three or four in Peter-street ; these others of Rowland’s 
are m Lawrence-street, are they not? — Upon my word, I think it is in Peter- 
street where Mr. Rowland lives ; I am not sure ; the houses I speak of were two 
0* them in Peter-street, at all events ; and I think there was one house in Law- 

but who the owner was I do not know, 
or ‘ Protestant place of worship ? — No, I did not. 

5803* In Fair-street? — I did not. 

' or ’ chapel of ease? — No, I did not. 

5865. No place of worship? — No. 

5806. The Presbyterian place of worship ? — No. 

255 — Sess. 2. E E .5867. Were 
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5867. Were they reported to you as having been demolished, or the glass all 
broken ? — I heard so. It was not officially reported, as well as I recollect ; but [ 
heard of it. 

5868. Do you know where Mr. M'Cann put up during the election ; was lie at 
the hotel where you were? — I am not positive where he was staying. I told you 
a while ago where the committee of this gentleman were assembled at the time 
that I was called in, but where he took up his quarters I atn not able to say, for 
he has a house of bis own in the town. 

5869. You say that Mr. M'Cann has got a residence in Drogheda ? — Yes. 

5870. Do you mean that he has a residence in which he lives and sleeps, or has 
he only got this bakery ? — ^He has the house. 

5871. Was lie not, in point of fact, during that election, living and sleeping at 
the White Horse Hotel? — Upon my word, I cannot say whether he was sleepino" 
there or not, for I never inquired. 

5872. Was he not living there, staying at the hotel ; you can tell whether a 
gentleman, is staying at an hotel or not ; was not Mr. M‘Cann, tlie Sitting Member, 
staying at the hotel? — He might have been, but I cannot say of my own know- 
ledge whether he was staying there or not. 

5873. Committee.'] Did you see Mr. M'Cann several times in the day at the 
White Horse? — No, not several times; I saw very little of him. 

5874. Mr. Slade.] Did you see him taking his meals at the White Horse? — 
Not when I was in the coft'ee-room, unless he had some jxivate room of his own. 

5875. Committee^] Then your answer is, “ I did not see him ” ? — I did not see 
him. 

5876. Mr. Slade^ Nor taking a glass of punch there ? — Nor taking a glass of 
punch there, to my recollection. It is very hard to call upon a person to tty and 
recollect every little incident, such as a man taking a glass of wine or a glass of 
punch. 

Committee.] You have only to say you do not recollect ; every one be- 
lieves everything you say ; if you do not recollect, say so. 

5877. Mr. Slade.] Did you see young Mr. Harry and young Mr. Tom M'Cann 
a good deal at that hotel ? — No, for I did not know one of them; till Mr. M‘Caun 
came to tender bail to me at the Tholsel, I declare I did not know who he 
was. 

5878. You know him now ? — Of course. 

5879. Knowing him now, did you see that person who called himself young 
Mr. M‘Caun frequently at the hotel taking his meals there ? — I do not recollect. 

5880. You do not recollect? — No; I can only speak about my own mals 
there; sometimes I had to get my dinner at nine o’clock at night. 

5881. So I understand, in this “ peaceable” town ? — I thought it my duty to 
remain with the police. 

5882. Did you hear Mr. St. George Smith implore the high, sheriff to get 
protection for the town ? — Did I hear him ? Do you mean, did I hear what he 
said ? 

5883* Yes. — No ; implore whom did you say ? 

5884* The high sheriff r — By-the-by, yes; I went to the high sheriff’s house, 
his shop, to consult with him about the state of the town, when Mr. Smith came 
into the shop, and he said the town was in a very alarming state, I think ; something 
to that effect; and I said that I was doing, and would do, and was determined 
upon doing, my best to preserve the peace. 

_ 588.5. But a representation was made to you by Mr. Smith that the town was 
in a most alarming state ; was that so ? — Yes, that is so. 

5886. What was said upon that occasion when this gentleman came into Mr. 
Verdons shop '—A very few words ; he was in a great hurry ; it occurred in Mr. 
Verdon s shop ; Mr. Smith said the town was in an alarming state, or something of 
that kind; and I said I would try to preserve the peace as well as I could; I 
think that was all the conversation; it was only a few words. 

5887. At that time, did not someone come in and say that young Mr. Richard 
Smith was attacked ?— I am not perfectly sure about that. 

5888. Do you not remember somebody coming in and savim^ that young Mr. 

Richard Smith was attacked r — In that shop ? j o j ^ 

5889. Yes. — Well, I cannot recollect. 

5890. Do you recollect the statement being ,made to you at any time that young 

Mr. 
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Mr. Richard Smith was attacked ? — ^Yes ; I think I heard somebody say so ; and 
I went to the police directly to order them, to follow me where they told me 
Mr. Smith was, I think, as well as I can recollect. 

5891. I under.stood you to say yesterday, that when Mr. Mayne tendered you 
the second information, you thought it better, as you yourself might be included 
in the term “authorities,” that it should he taken before another magistrate? — 
I put a question to him, he did not deny it or avow it, that he meant me as one 
of the authorities ; but I thought it better to let one of the local magistrates take 
the information rather than myself, especially as 1 had already taken one in words 
very similar to that. 

5892. That would be rather a reason for taking the second, I should think, as 
you had taken the first ? — ^No ; because the first did not imply anything against 
myself as one of the authorities; the second one seemed to imply that I did not 
do my duty. 

5893. You took him down under an escort of four armed police? — Yes; I 
would have gone myself without any police, but Mr. Cory happened to be there 
at the time, and I said, Let us have three or four men and Mf. Cory came 
himself along with Mr. Mayne and me up to the door of Mr. Fogarty, the local 
magistrate. 

5894. What day was this ? — The Thursday. 

5895. In the morning? — No, it was in the afternoon; I should say past five. 

5896. Was the street very full of people then ? — Yes ; there were a great 
Dumber of people. 

5897. The same character of people ? — Yes ; but nothing came under my obser- 
vation at the time of a very serious nature. 

5898. I am sure you will tell me the fact if it is so ; at this time, though the 
mob was very great, the excitement bad very considerably subsided, had it not? 
—Yes. 

5899. And therefore you thought there was no necessity for Mr. Mayne having 
this armed police ; but he was apprehensive, and you gave it him ? — Yes ; he said 
he was afraid to go out amongst them, and I said, “ Come along with me, and 
you shall be protected and we went ann-in-arm together talking. AVe got into 
conversation as if upon any ordinary occasion and passed through the crowd, and 
went on to Mr. Fogarty’s, and there I left him and came back; and when 1 came 
back the crowd were dispersing gradually. 

5900. It was a very different sort of crowd on the Thursday afternoon from 
what it had been on the Tuesday and Wednesday, was it not ; it was very large, 
but not so excited, was it? — No, it was not so excited. On the Thursday I went 
to the barracks and brought out the military ; the men of the 95th, a company of 
the 95th under Major Macdonald, to let the people see that we had a force, and 
I brought them into Peter-street. I placed them there in close column, and then 
I advanced up to the top of it towards the church, and stayed there for a while, 
and then I brought them down again near the Tholsel, and they stood there, and 
so on, for a considerable time. 

5901. This was on the Thursday? — On the Thursday, 

Re-examined by Mr. Pldnn. 

5902. You say you brought out the infantry on the Thursday ? — Yes. 

5903. Was tliat to awe the people ; not to act against them? — They would not 
act against the people, except under my express orders. 

5904* X asked you the purpose for which you brought them out ; but it does not 
^tter. Now about these houses in Peter-street ; you sjjeak about two persons 
being apprehended ; was that for throwing stones in Peter-street, or what was it 
forr ’It was for assaults. 

5905- Was that at the time you were in Peter-street, when the windows were 
broken ? — Yes, I think it was. 

5906. You say Mr. M‘Cann bailed them ; was that the nephew of Mr. M'Cann ? 

It Was either his nephew or his son, I forget which ; I would know which if he 
■''■ere present. 

5907 ' With regard to this Tuesday about which so much has been said to you ; 
are you quite sure whether it was the Tuesday or the Wednesday that you brought 
the troopers into the street? — Well, I think it was Wednesday; upon my word, 
I think it was Wednesday. 
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5908. One more questioQ : are you aware that Mr. Mayne has stated that you 
offered him protectioa after the necessity for it had ceased ; are you aware of 
that? — No. 

5909. Did you ever refuse him protection at any time when he required it? 

Not to my knowledge ; as to his saying that I offered him protectioa after the 
occasion for it had ceased, I would say that the moment be tendered the informa- 
tion I offered him protectioa to go up to Mr. Fogarty’s ; I offered it to him that 
very moment; there was no kind of delay; so that if the occasion had ceased 
that was his fault, and not mine. 

Examined by the Committee. 

5910. As you were in the town throughout the whole period of this election, 
you must have seen what was going on ; I want to know what you think would 
have been the state of the town had Mr. Moore gone to the poll ? — That is a mere 
question of opinion. 

591 1 . Mr. Moore retired on the Thursday, when the excitement had subsided ? 
— In a great degree. 

5912. Do you feel that you would have had sufficient force about you at any 
time to give protection to the voters had the election gone on ? — I consider that I 
had quite sufficient, but I wished to have relied upon the civil force before 
I would have recourse to the military. 



James Gibney was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. Phinn, as follows i 

5913. Are you a boiler-maker ? — Yes. 

5914. Living at Drogheda? — Yes. 

5915- 3^0 you work as a forger in some ironworks in Drogheda ? — Yes, I have 
been. 

5916. Is Mr. St. George Smith a partner in those works ? — Yes. 

5917. Do you recollect the morning of the nomination ? — Yes. 

5918. Do you know John Smith ? — Yes. 

5919. What is he? — He is a mechanic. 

5920. What is he in the works? — He. is a mechanic in the works ; he served 
his time as a draughtsman. 

5921. Did you receive some directions from him ? — Yes. 

5922. In consequence of those directions were the works closed that day?— 
No; the works were not closed. 

5923. Did the men go out ? — It was at breakfast time I met him. 

5924. Did the men go out from the boiler works or from the iron works? — 
W'e were not in working at the time he met with me ; he met with me in the 
street. 

5925. Did you go to your work that day in the ironworks? — Not after break- 
fast. 

5926. Did any of the men go? — Some of them did. 

5927. How many stayed away ? — ^There was a great number. 

5928. Where did they go to ? — They stopped in the streets, and in the Tholsel 
as well. 

5929- Committee.^ At what hour was the breakfast? — We went to breakfast 
at nine. 

5930. Mr. Pkinn.] You did not return to your work; where did you go to? 
— I was going to my work, when I met with this John Smith, and he stopped me 
in the street. 

5931 • lu consequence of what passed with him did you 20 anywhere? — Yes. 

5932. Where to? — Into the Tholsel. 

5933. Had you any instructions what you were to do ?— Yes. 

5934. Who from? — From this John Smith, 

5935 - What were you to do? — 

Mr. Slade objected to the question. 

The question was waived. 

5936. In consequence of those instructions did you go to the Tholsel ?— Yes. 

■ 5937 - 
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5937 - When you got to tlie Tholsel did you find other men there who had been 
working in these ironworks? — Yes. 

5938. How many of the ironwork men should you think were at the Tholsel ? 
—To the best of my opinion there was about fifty of them. 

5939 - Were they together in the Tholsel, or were they scattered about the 
place ? — They were scattered in it as many as could get together ; there were 
some in threes and fours together. 

5940. When Mr. McCann was speaking, what did they do ? — There was a great 
clamour made ; a noise. 

5941. But who made it? — Some of these men. 

5942. The men from the ironworks ? — Yes. 

5943. What did you do? — I held down my head; I was commanded to cheer 
at the time when Mr. St. George, and Mr. Moore, and the others were to speak, 
and I hung down my head. 

5944. What were you to do when Mr. M'Cann S[»oke ? — I was not to do any- 
thing. 

5945. What ? — I was not asked to do anything when Mr. M‘Cann spoke. 

5946. But when Mr. Moore spoke ? — That was the direction we received ; to 
c heer. 

5947. Did you hear or see any of these men interrupt Mr. M'Cann ? — There 
was a terrible clamour and noise. 

5948. While Mr. M'Cann was speaking, what did you hear these men from the 
iron-foundry do ? — These men from the foundry, some of them was talking loud 
and making a noise. 

5949. Do you know a man named Kimmins ? — Yes. 

5950. Was he there? — He stood in the street all the time. 

5951. In the street? — Yes. 

5952. What is Kimmins ? — A timekeeper. 

5953 - At the factory ? — Yes. 

5954. Did you see, when the nomination broke up, what the men who came from 
the factory did ; where they went ? — They came out to escort Mr. St. George and 
Mr. Moore, and all these, up to Mr. Kelly’s. 

5955 - Do you know a place called Joe Harris’s, in Peter-street ? — Yes. 

5956- What is it ? — A public-house. 

5957. Did you go there yourself? — I did. 

5958. Did the other men from the factory go there ? — Yes. 

5959 ' Did you have anything ? — Yes. 

5960. What ? — The men got anything they wanted, and I took a bottle of ginger 
beer and some cordial in it. 

5961. And did they have drink?- — Yes. 

5962. The other men r — Yes. 

5963. Did you pay for it ? — No. 

5964* Who paid for it ? — I do not know who paid fur it. 

5965. Did the men get their wages for that day ? — I did not ; it was promised 
to me, but I did not get it. 

5966. Why not ? — I do not know ; they were not satisfied with the conduct of 
the men, particularly with me, I believe. 

59 ^ 7 - They were not satisfied with you for what? — Because I did not make 
noise enough and cheering. 

5968. Did those who made a noise aud who cheered get their wages? — I do not 
know. 

5969. Do you know Mr. M'Dougall ? — A printer? 

5970. Yes.— Yes. 

597 t- Do you recollect seeing him the evening before the nomination? — Yes. 
^5972. What was he doing? — Timre was a mob round the door, and he gave 
them some money. 

Cross-exaraiued by Mr, Slade. 

5973* Did they biing you all the way from Ireland for the purpose of proving 
that you were sent into the Tholsel to cheer for Mr. Moore ; that is what you were 
Sent into the Tholsel for; did you cheer lustily? — I did not. 

5974 * You did not do what you went for? — No, I did not. 

5975 - Why did you not cheer? — Because I did not hold with them in politics. 

5976- You were a “ M‘Cannite”? — I do not know what I am. 
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5077. No more do I. — As far as Mr. M'Cann goes, I did not hold with him in 
politics. 

5978. Upon your oath, did they not refuse to pay you because you had been 
out that day without leave? — Sir? 

5979. Upon your oath, did they not refuse to pay you because you had been 
out tiiat day without leave?— No, sir. 

5980. You swear that? — I swear that. 

598J. What did they say? — I did not ask Mr. Macree for it, nor yet Mr. St. 
George Smith ; it was this 'roan that stopped me who told me we were to be paid: 
our day, and that the works were to be shut; he said that tjie men might as well 
stop out, as they would not be allowed to work if they did go to the works ; he 
was directed, he said, by Mr. Frederick Smith. 

5082. ‘What was the reason that was given to you for not paying your wages 
after that? — I heal’d no more than that they were not satisfied- 

5983. Did you ever ask for your wages ? — Yes. 

5984. Who? — This Smith that had stopped me in the street coming back from 
my breakfast ; I was going to my work when I was stopped by him. 

5985- Committee.'] The question is, what was said to you when you did not 
get your wages? — There was nothing told me. 

59S6. Mr. Slade,'] Did you ever ask the paymaster, whoever he may be, for 
your wages for that day? — No, I did not. 

5987. And the works were not stopped ? — The works were not stopped. 

5988. 1 suppose John Smith knew very well that you did not go along with 
Mr. Moore in politics? — I do not know ; I am on my oath ; he said he received 
orders from Mr. Frederick Smith to stop all the men he could meet with, to form 
a mob to cheer Mr. Smith and Mr. Moore into the Tholsel, and to get as convenient 
into the I'liolsel for them as possible for the same purpose. 

5989. You are not in their employ now? — No. 

5990. Have you ever been in their employ since that day?— Since the election 
day ? 

5991. Yes. — Yes. 

5992. How long were you in their employ afterwards; when were you disr 
charged? — I was not discharged. 

5993. Wheu did you leave them? — About a month since, I think. 

5994. And you have been paid for every other day but that ? — Yes. 

5995. Is there anybody else up from the works besides you ? — I am not aware 
of it. 

5996. Who told you to come up ? — I was sent for by a letter. 

.5997. Since this inquiry has been going on? — It was the other day I re- 
ceived it. 

5998. How long ago? — This is Thursday; on Tuesday, last Tuesday. 

5999 - The day betore yesterday ? — ^Yes. I have got the letter in iny pocket; 
I was sent for to come. 



Re-examined bv Mr. Phinn. 

6000. Did Smith say anything to you about wages? — He said the men were 
all to be paid their day ; he said we would not be paid and would get nothing, if 
we went to work, and that we would be paid our day for going for that 
purpose. 

6001. Did you afterwards apply for your pay? — I did. 

6002. Did you get it? — He said it would not be given to us, and I asked him. 
why. I was at him repeatedly, day after day, for three weeks ; and he said that I 
did not do what I was commanded to do ; that they had had confidence in me 
that I would lead the men on better than I did; and that they would not give 
it me. 

6003. vVho is the Mr. Frederick Smith you have mentioned? — A son of Mr. 
St. George Smith. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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The Rev. James Macken was called in; and, having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Phinn, as follows : 

6004. ARE you a Roman-catholic clergyman at Drogheda? — Yes. 

6005. How long have you been there ?-^even years. 

6006. Who is your immediate superior? — Dr. Dixon. 

6007- Is he the Roman-catholic archbishop? — Yes. 

6008. I must not say of any place, but he is the Roman-catholic archbishop ; 
are you well acquainted wdth the lower class of the population of Drogheda? — 

I am. 

6009. Did you sign the requisition, as it has been called, or the list of the com- 
mittee of Mr. M‘Cann ? — No. 

6010. Did you attend at any time, and address the people from the balcony? — 
Yes, on one occasion. 

6011. On what day was that? — On Tuesday evening, the day before the nomi- 
nation. 

6012. Do you remember what lime it was ? — I suppose it was between eight 
and nine o’clock in the evening. 

6013. Did you only address them once on that day? — Only once individually. 

I did not address tliem at any other time ; only once during the whole election. 

6014. Do you recollect whether there were any of your brethren there? 
— Yes. 

6015. Who ? — The Rev. Mr. Montague was there; I do not recollect whether 
any of the others were there or not at that time. 

6016. Had you been there on the Monday? — On the Monday evening? 

6017. Yes. — I was. 

6018. You did not address the crowd then ? — No. 

6019. Who did, of the clergy ? — The Rev. Mr. Montague, the Rev. Mr. Han- 
ratty, and the Rev. Mr. O’Sullivan ; that is all, I think, on that evening. 

6020. On the Monday evening, I will ask you how were your brethren dressed? 
—As I am at present ; the ordinary dress we wear. 

6021. Not in your robes ?— No ; we do not wear those things outside the 
church. 

6022. Can you give the committee the purport of what they said on the Monday 
evening? — It is difficult to recollect the words, 

6023. And, therefore, 1 carefully ask you the purport? — I recollect their com- 
mending Mr. M'Cann’s claims ; putting forward Mr. M‘Cann’s claims on the 
constituency of Drogheda; that was the great object, and showing that the 
other party could not represent the principles or the feelings of the great bulk of 
the people of Drogheda ; that was the purport of it ; warning the people against 
bribery ; that was the object of speaking at all ; to prevent bribery. 

6024. From your knowledge of the population of Drogheda, did you think 
that bribery was a desirable topic upon which to address them r — Certainly. 

6025. Do you remember any exnrcssion on the Monday evening about the 
Boyne running red with the blood of their forefathers ? — I did not hear that ex- 
pression. 

6026. Did you hear any incitement to violence ? — No ; on the contrary, they 
were advised to remain peaceable and quiet, but to resist bribery ; not to be in- 
duced to vote contrary to their conscience on account of money. 

6027. Do you remember this expression proceeding from anybody, that those 
who voted for Mr. M‘Cann would vote for their priests, for their country, and 
their God ; and that those wlio voted for Mr. Moore would vote for the devil? 
— I am quite certain that no clergyman made use of that expression. 

6028. Were you there the whole time? — I was. 

6029. That was on the Monday evening ? — Yes. , 

6030. On the Tuesday you yourself addressed the people? — Yes; I addressed 
a few words to them for about five minutes. 

6031. Are you used to addressing people in public? — No, except m the 
church. 

6032. Had you ever ever made a public speech before? — Never; I was quite 
unwilling to do so even then. 

6033. Can you recollect, I will not ask you the exact words you used ; that 
■Would be unfair ; but can vou recollect the purport of what you then said ? It 
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Rev. j. Machen. was just the Same as I have given you with regard to the others ; it was putting 

forward Mr. M‘Cann’s claims ; that he was a resident in Drogheda ; that he was 

6 August 1857. a charitable man, and various things of that sort ; that he supported the 
charitable institutions of Drogheda, 

603^^. Anything else that you recollect?— There may have been other thincrs 
of that nature. 

6035. Did you yourself make any reference to the nunneries, do you recol- 
lect ? — I think not ; I did not. 

6036. Or did you refer at all to what is called the “ supers ”? Yes, I did. 

6037. Do you recollect what you said ? — I said a very few words about the 
“ supers.” 

6038. Can you recollect what it was that you said ? — I think the words I used 
were that we would have no superism. 

6039. heard what superism is ; had there been recently in the town 
a good deal of religious excitement ? — It has been going on for the last live 
years, or thereabouts. 

6040. There had been scripture-readers there, I think? — Yes, and placards. 

6041. Pasted on the wails ? — On the walls over the town. 

6042. Of what character ? — Of a very insulting character to my feelings, and 
to the feelings of the Catholics. 

6043. Do you remember any reference to your religion as “idolatry”? — Yes; 
I remember to have seen that on a placard. 

6044. And did you refer to that in your speech ? — No. 

6045. Did the other Roraan-catholic clergy address the persons assembled on 
that evening ? — Yes. 

6046. Do you remember what the purport of their remarks was then ? — Much 
the same. 

6047. Did you observe that the crowd became excited with what you said:— 
They cheered as they do on all these occasions ; nothing more. 

6048. Do you remember a person of the name of M‘Cabe addressing them r — 
I was not present when he addressed them. 

60^9. vVTien you were addressing them, did you see any troops brought up? 
—No. 

6050. On the Tuesday evening, while you were in the balcony, were any 
troops brought up ? — I did not see any. 

6051. Was any observation addressed to you by any of the magistrates, or by 
any of the people, complaining of your addressing the multitude ? — No. 

6052. Was any complaint made to you by any of the authorities of the town 
after this evening of the tendency of your remarks? — No. 

0053. Were you dissuaded by anybody from addressing the mob? — No. 

6054. Were you by any of the constituted authorities?— No. 

6 o 55 - Nad you been at chapel on the previous Sunday? — Yes. 

6056. Had you addressed the people at all on political topics then ? — No. 

6057. I believe you are a voter for the borough? — Yes. 

6058. Was it in the capacity of a voter that you addressed the inhabitants?— 
it was in the capacity of a voter ; I did nothing that a layman might not do, and 
what many of them did do. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

6059. Did you ever address an election meeting before ? No. 

6060. Were you ever at an election before ? — I was. 

6061. Where was that? — ^In Drogheda in 1 852. 

6062. The priests did not address the mob then?— No; there was no occasion. 

6063. Was there an occasion, then, now ? — We thought so. 

6064. I suppose you thought that your religion was in a little danger? — No. 

6065. Then what made you think it was necessary to address the people? — • 
\Ve thought that the morality of ihe people was more or less in danger by having 
them exposed to bribery, and we wished to prevent that. 

6066. Do you mean to represent that the chief burthen of vour speeches was 
against apprehended bribery ? — Yes. 

0067. Can you tell us what you said about bribeiy yourself? I told the 

people not to be induced to take a bribe, but to vole conscientiously, and not to 
vote through the inducement of a bribe. 

606S. What 
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6068. What has bribery to do with superisoj? — I am not awure. Rev. 7. Macken. 

6069. Then the superi&m had someibiog to do with religion? — Certainly. - 

6070. Did any one ho and do your duty at the churches while you were 6 August 1857. 
haranifuing the mob? — There was no duty to be done by us at the time, 

607^1. The vespers? — ^There were no vesper.s during the week. • 

6072. Then the clergy had no duty to perform ? — The clergy addressing the 
tnob bad none. 

6073. Is it true that at different times in that balcony, there were Father 
Montague, yourself, and Father Powderly ? — That we were there? 

6074- Yes r — The only time that I was on the balcony was when I was 
speaking. 

6075. Did you hear the other priests speak? — Yes. 

6076. Where were you then? — Under the balcony. 

6077. Among the crowd ? — Yes, at the door of the hotel. 

6078. Did you hear Father Hamatty ? — A portion of his address ; not all. 

6079. Did you hear all Father Montague said? — Yes. 

60S0. And Father Powderly? — I did not bear him at all. 

6081. Was Father Montague’s address about bribery too? — Yes, a portion 
of it. 

6082. Did he talk about the “ supers ” ? — Yes, I think he did. 

6083. Did Father Hanratty talk about supers while you were there? — Not 
while I was there. 

6084. What was the object of Father Hanratty*s address ? — Recommending- 
Mr. M'Cann’s claims, as well as I can recollect. 

6085. Was there anything said about bribery in his address ? — ^There was. 

6086. You seemed to be terribly afraid of bribery ; was there any bribery 
in 1852? — No; there was no opposition to Mr. M‘Cann in 1852. 

6087. You say, I think, that you are quite sure no priest said, If you vote 
for Mr. M‘Caun, you will vote for your priests, your religion and your country ; 
and if you vote for Mr. Moore, you will vote for the devil” ? — I am quite sure I 
did not say it myself, and lam also sure that it was not said in my presence. 

6088. Not by anybody ? — Not in my presence. 

6089. By any layman or priest ? — My answer is that it was not said at all in 
my presence, and therefore, of course it was not said by any layman or priest. 

6090. Did you say, “ If the people voted against Mr. M‘Cann, they would 
vote against their religion and God Almighty”? — No ; I have stated already that 
I did not say that. 

6091. Was that said in your presence ? — It was not. 

6092. By anybody ? — By nobody. 

6093. I suppose you will not undertake to say that it was not said ? — I cannot 
swear to anything except what I heard. 

6094. Who asked the priests to come up and speak? — There were two or three 
persons asked me, but I do not recollect their names at present ; I remember I was 
unwilling to go. 

6095. Why should you have been unwilling to go ? — Because I was not accus- 
tomed to do anything of the sort ; I did not like to appear in public in that way ; 

I probably thought myself not qualified to address a crowd, not having had any 
experience that way. 

6096. You were rather modest; you went the first day, nevertheless? — I was 
there. 

6097. And speaking ? — No. 

6098. When did you speak, then ? — On the Tuesday evening. 

6099. And you heard your brethren speak on the Monday? — Yes, and on the 
Tuesday evening. 

6100. Were you the first who spoke on the Tuesday evening? — No. 

6101. Who spoke before you ? — Mr. Montague. 

0102. And you had spoken? — Yes. 

U103. How long was your address? — Between five and seven minutes. 

6104. Was Father Montague’s longer?— I think it was; it might have been a 

quarter of an hour. 

6105. Did Father Hanratty speak that night? — Yes. 

0106. Was his a longer speech ? — No, I think it was not more than 10 or 12 
minutes. 

255-Sess. 2. F F Did 
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6107. Did any other priest speak that night? — I think Mr. Powderly gpoke 

but I did not hear him ; I was not present. ^ ’ 

6108. Then you would have aU four gentlemen haranguing the mob that nieht’ 

— And several others, of the laity, besides. ® 

6109. Did the priests follow each other in their addresses? — No. 

b’no. How was that arranged ? — There was no arrangement at all ; when one 
person had done speaking, some other person took his place. 

611 (. Took up the fire ? — I do not know what you may call it. 

6112. How long did it last?—! suppose from after eight o’clock till half-past 

nine. ^ 

6113. On Tuesday ? — On Tuesday. 

6114. Were not the priests in the balcony addressing the people as early as 
four o’clock upon the Tuesday? — No. 

6115. IfMr. Derinzy has told us that, that is quite a mistake? — It is quite a 
mistake. 

6116. Did you not see the troops when you were speaking? — No. 

6117. On the Tuesday r — No, I did not. 

■ 6118. Will you venture to say that the troops were not there while the priests 
were speaking? — I do not know whether they were or not ; it was quite dark at 
the time. 

61 ] g. There was gas, I suppose ? — No ; the gas was not lighted at that parti- 
cular place. 

6120. Do they not light the gas there ?— Yes, but there was none there then; 
it was quite dark at the time. 

6121. We are failing into great errors, lam afraid; were not the priests 
addressing the people while it was broad daylight ?— On the Tuesday ? 

6122. Yes? — No, they were not. 

6123. That you will undertake to say?— That I will, certainly. 

6124. Were they not, on the Monday, addressing them in broad daylight?— 
No. 

6125. At any time, then ? — No, not in daylight. 

6126. Did the priests all go down in a body, or did they come separately?— 
I do not know whether they did or not; there was no priest with me or near uie 
when I was going down. 

6127. I wish you would recollect who it was who asked you to come and 
speak ? I cannot recollect ; there was a large number in the room at the time. 

6128. Where were you at the time when you were asked to speak? — In the 
room of the hotel. 

6129. In the committee-room '? — I do not know ; it was not a comuiiltee-room, 
I think. 

6i 30. Was it a room' out of which the balcony came ? — Yes. 

6131. What took you down there ; did anybody ask you to come down there? 
— No person ; I went of myself. 

6132. To take a part in this ? — To be present and hear the speeches ; some of 
them, at least. 

6133. And then somebody came from the balcony and pressed you to speak? 

6134. Had you the permission of your superior. Dr. Dixon, to make speeches 

at elections ? — No. ^ 

6135. Is it usual for Roman-catholic priests to make speeches to electors?— 
On some occasions they do. 

6136. There were none in 1852, you say ? — No. 

6137. 1 suppose you had heard of the success of the speeches at Mayo ?— Ido 
not know ro what speeches you refer. 

6138. The speeches of the priests to the electors ?— 

It was intimated to Mr. Slade that the Mayo election did not take place 
until after the election at Drogheda. 

Re-examined by Mr. Phinn. 

I believe you were brought here by the other side, were you notr— 

I got a warrant ; I was not served with any subpoena afterwards. 

6140. You 
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6140. You say that in 1852 there was no occasion for you to address the 
people ? — Yes. 

6141. Were you under any apprehension of bribery being used r—No. 

6142. On this occasion were you ? — Yes. 



Examined by the Committee. 

6143. I suppose it is not usual to request permission from your superiors before 
you address the public in elections? — No. 

6144. You may do it without permission? — Yes ; and if we aci improperly of 
course they reprimand us afterwards. 

6 m 5 - You were asked if you asked permission?—! did not ask permission 
at all. 

6146. You did not consider it necessary to do so ? — No. 

6147. Being a voter? — Yes. 

[The "Witness withdrew. 



The Reverend Patrick Hanratty was called in ; and, having been sworn was 
Examined by Mr. Phinn, as follows ; 



6148. ARE you a Ronian-catholic clergyman at Drogheda?— Yes. 

6149. Do you reside in the archbishop’s house?— Yes. 

6150. Are you a voter ?— Yes. 

Monday, address the people from the balcony?— 

6152. Did you do so on the Tuesday? — I did. 

occasions? — I did* on the 

Wedne-sday after the nomination. ’ 

6154. I will ask you, first, can you give us, on the Monday and the Tuesday 
the general tendency and scope of your remarks : I cannot ask the very words J-- 
My remarks were very short. The object of my remarks was to induce the peoole 
not to be bribed on the occasion of this election ; to vote according to their con 
science; to avoid anything like rioting; to be peaceable; to Vote for a man who 
would serve the commomty, who was well known to the community, and resnected 
by all denominations of tlie community; to avoid voting for persons whb were 
known to be opposed to tiie popular interest, the Liberal interest, the interests of 
me town. 1 spoke not more than about 12 minutes, I tliink ; I did not intend to 
make a regular speech. 

6155. Cmmittee?\ Was this on the Monday r— On the Monday and Tuesday, 
mat was the general tenor of my observations to the people. 

— Y«^’ remember making any reference to the nunneries? 

Cliambers’s Bill for the inspection of nunneries been a subiect 
01 much discussion among the Roman-catholic community ?— Yes. ^ 

?1 excited, I believe, a very slrong feeling ?— Yes ; ii was suo- 

posen that a stranger was coming to the town who would be likely to vote on that 
Mb Spooner, Against Maynootb, and against ^ha inmrLts of 
the me ™ 1' serviceable to the town in teaching 

loain ’ “''.‘’’‘I' ‘''oy ®'’0"W no‘ be disturbed; that they had rendered services 
Ihnee .the community, and that therefore those who would vote against 

se usifnl institutions should not be entilled to the support of the constituency. 

0 59. How many nunneries are there in Drogheda ?— There are four. 

00. Jn Drogheda and the neighbourhood r — Four. 
thatVhVv any expression with regard to the Smiths, 

of that nature chains,’ or anything of that kind ? — I never said anything 

— .T A^' battle of the Boyne was to be fought over a^ain ^ 

iaonotrecoDectit, ° 

speaking speaking ?— I am used to preaching, but not 

nottnli 5 *l? ^ interfered in an election before, and I did 

voters P election; I never had a vote before; some of the 

great <> * r® . P®” wished to discuss the merits of the candidates ; 

said would arise in the town if there were a contest; it was 
2 . F F 2 . ejear 
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clear to us that unless undue influence were made use of, Mr, M‘Cann could never 
be beaten by a stranger. 

6164. When you speak of “ undue influence,” what kind of influence do you 
refer to? — Principally bribery. 

6 165. Were you aware that some Roman-catholic gentlemen had adhered 10 
Captain Moore’s side? — Yes. 

6166. How many?— -There was a Mr. Verdon and a Mr. Hammond, and a 
Mr. Jordan ; those were the only three whom I now recollect as having anythinrr 
to do with Mr. Moore’s canvass. 

6167. In the course of your speech, did- you make any comment upon them 
personally ?— Not personally; I never mentioned their names during all my 
speeches. 

6168. Did you refer to them?— I did not; I referred to them as a class in a 
general way; I said that there were parties amongst us who, if they divided from 
the general view, were corrupt men, that they were renegades to their former 
principles, and that if they bad changed their politics, they were as little to be 
trusted as the Conservatives ; that the Conservatives were to be respected for their 
consistency, but that these men were contemptible for changing their politics. 

6i6g. Did you advise anyone not 10 mix with or deal with, anybody who espoused 
Captain Moore’s side? — I never did. 

6170. Did you promise a dispensation to the women? — I never made use of 
the word “ dispensation” at all during the entire election, or before or after ‘the 
election, or when the election was spoken of. 

6171. Did you say that a man who voted for Mr.M'Cann, voted for his country, 
his religion, and his God, and that whoever voted for Mr. Moore, voted for the 
devil?— I never made use of such profane language; lam not accustomed to 
such language' 

6172. Are you quite sure you never did ?— There are certain things a maa 
may be doubtful about, but I can have no doubt about that. 

6i 73. Was that expression used by any priest in your hearing ? — I have never 
heard any priest use it; but I know this, that all the priests to whom I have 
been speaking have repudiated the language, and they considered that it came 
from some wag, who attributed such language to the priests, thinking that it 
would be a good point to put in a petition. 

6174. You, 1 believe, seconded the nomination of Mr. M'Cann? — I did. 

6175. At the Tholsel ? — Yes. 

6176. Previous to the Wednesday, either on the Monday or the Tuesday, did 
you see the soldiers? — Yes, I did. 

6177. Whilst you were speaking? — Whilst I was speaking. 

6178. Where were they?— Coming up from the narrow part of West-street, 
towards the place opposite to Coppock’s hotel. 

6179. What day was it, do you recollect ?— I am not quite dear about the 
day. I would not swear to the day. 

6180. Was it Monday or Tuesday?— I think it was one of those days; but I 
cannot say which. 

6181. Do you recollect at what time in the evening ?— About half-past seven 
in the evening. 

6182. Do you recollect at what time the speeches commenced on the Monday? 
— About the same hour. 

6183. And at what time djd they terminate ’—About half-past eight. 

6184. What time did they commence on the Tuesday ?— About the same 
hour. 

terminate ?— About the same hour. 

0180. Cominitiee.'] At what time do you say they began ? — At about half-p£^t 
seven. I do not swear as to the exact time. 

6187, Mr. Phiim.] Did you address tile multitude at all during daylight?— I 
did immediately after the nomination on the Wednesday the ist of April. 
^6188. Did you address them on the Monday and Tuesday during daylight?- 

6189 Did jmu hear any priests address them during daylight on the Monday 
or Tuesday?— No. o J 6 

6190. With reference to violence; did you say anything to the crowd ?— I 
mid them to avoid all manner of rioting; to be charitable ; not to commit a 
breach of the peace, and to avoid bribery and corruption. 

6191. Oa 
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6191. On tlie Monday or the Tuesday was any application made to you by ^ev.p.Hamaity. 

any person, any maf»isti-ate or person in authority in the town, as to the state of 

the town ?— Will you repeat your question, if you please? . 6 August 1^57. 

6192. Was any application made to you by any magistrate on the Monday or 
Tuesday with reference to the peace of the town? — I do not recollect it. 

6 * 93 * Were any remarks addressed to you against yoar speaking to the multi- 

No person, that I recollect, has spoken to me about my speeches; no 

person has censured them, except when there was a petition pending. 

6194. On the Wednesday you seconded the nomination of Mr. M'Cann? — 

Yes. 

6195. Do you recollect the tenor of your speech then?~I do. 

6196. Can you give it to the Committee ? — 1 stated that we had been very 
successful ; I forget the exact word.s, but I said we were very successful on that 
day; that those persons who claimed the suffrages of the constituency would 
scarcely he heard by those persons whose votes they claimed. 

6197. That was after the nomination ? — Yes. 

6198. I am asking you about your speech at the nomination? — I do not re- 
collect the exact words, but I think the tenor of my speech, or my few observations, 
was this : I stated that I seconded the nomination of Mr. M'Caim on grounds 
that were creditable to us, honourable to him, and — 1 forget the exact words — but 
that I recorded his nomination on grounds that were honourable to liira and cre- 
ditable to those who took up his cause. I stated, that those who were against us 
were persons opposed 10 the popular cause, and that Mr. M‘Cann served the towu 
very much, and deserved the support of the constituency. 1 forget exactly all 
I staled ; but the great object of my speech was to impress upon the people the 
necessity of their being united, and not to take bribes, but to vote according to 
their conscience. I said, that an attempt would be made to bribe them; I said, 
that I suspected tliat persons would, on the part of Mr. Moore, make promises, 
which promises they would not afterwards fulfil ; that we suspected them ; that 
we suspected Mr. Moore, first, because he was a stranger, and secondly, on 
account of the persons who brought him lorward, who were, as I believed, 
opposed to the popular interests; that those persons were somewhat troublesome, 
and were not serving the inieresls of the town generally. I said, we knew nothing 
of this stranger, and that we knew Mr. M‘Caun very well, he having done a good 
deal for the charities of our town ; and I also stated that Mr. M'Cann was a man 
against whom no person of any denomination could, 1 thought, have <aiiy objection, 
because he was a man that 1 considered was popular, and respected by all deno- 
minations in the town. 

6199. Were you interrupted during your speech ? — I was, twice; I was c 4 )liged 
to call for a hearing twice- 

6200. Who interrupted you? — I do not know the names of the parties ; but 
there were two or three troublesome fellows on the other side ot the court-house, 

Harris and Cuney ; though they had very few on their side, they appeared anxious 
to bully the whole court-house. Mr. Biodigan was standing there, cheering 
himself, and four men who were standing by him, and he was pointing his umbrella 
against the entire crowd, and huzzaing for himself and his four men. 

6201. After the nomination, we bear you addressed the people r — After the 

Domination i addressed the people. My object iu addressing the people was 
because I believed, on account of tlie vast numbers that were assembled, it would 
be impossible but that some little disturbance would take place unless some words 
were addressed to them. There was a little noise about the court-house, and 
they were remaining there after the business of the nomination was over ; and for 
the purpose of bringing them together, and giving them advice, I told a few 
outside the court-house that I had a few words to say to them. I did that for the 
purpose of bringing them away from the court-house. I went down to the balcony 
at Coppock’s hotel, and addressed the people there, and told them that we, as far 
as we had gone, had been very successful, and that there was no chance 01 
defeating us, except in one way, that is, if they would violate the law, or allow 
a division to take place in the popular and liberal interest ; and therefore I exhorted 
the non-electors to advise and say what they thought right about voting accoiding 
to conscience, and to avoid bribery; that was the geueral tendency Ot my obsei- 
vatious. I spoke out, I think, about 10 or 11 minutes- «rL-i. ' 

6202. Committee.^ Was that at the White Horse? — That was at the White 
Horse. 

^ 55 - Sess, 2. f F 3 6203. Mr. 
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6203. Mr. P/tmn.] During the Wednesday, had you an opportunity of 
observing the state of tlie crowd ? — I had ; I was among the crowd all day, back- 
wards and forwards. 

6204. What state was it in? — There was a great deal of laughing and cheer- 
ing, and huzzaing ; but there was no violence that I saw. 

6205. Did you see any w indows broken ? — No. 

6206. Did you see any windows that had been broken? — There were some 
windows in a school in Fair-street that had broken panes in them a long time; 
in passing through the street, I saw that some panes of glass in some school-house 
wei'e broken. 

6207. Did you see Mr. Jordan’s windows? — His windows were broken. 

6208. And Mr, Rowland’s windows? — I did not pass by them, or if I did, I 
did not observe them. I do not know whether I passed by them or not ; if I did, 
I know I did not observe his windows; I was not mucli in that street. 

6209. It has been said that Captain Moore retired, under the apprehension 
that if he proceeded with his candidature lives would be lost ; are you of opinion 
that with the force that there was there, that a|)prehension was justified or not? 
— There was no apprehension whatever, at least I think there should have been 
none; any person might be apprehensive if he chose, but I think there were no 
grounds for fear. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

6210. I suppose, in your opinion, there was no ground for alarm during any 
part of the election? — There was no ground for extraordinary alarm ; there might 
have been in the very large crowd some little rioting; there may be that at a 
common market or fair ; but I do not think there was anything extraordinary. 

6211. I ask you to tell this Committee whether, in your opinion, there was 
any well-founded ground for alarm? — What do you mean by “ alarm;” a child 
may be alarmed ? 

6212. You answered this gentleman (Mr. Phinn) very pleasantly; do so to 
rne • — I must know your question before I can give an answer to it ; you asked 
roe whether there was “ any well-founded ground tor alarni I am on my oath; 
I say a child might be alarmed ; if you will tell me the sort of alarm you refer to, 
I will answer you at once. 

6213. Do you think there was any ground for alarm being fairly raised in the 
mind of the stipendiary magistrate? — What sort of alarm do vou speak of; I 
have not been talking to the stipendiary magistrate about alarm.* 

6214. Do you think there was any ground for apprehension as to the peace of 
the town ? — I think not. 

6215. Do you consider that there wag any necessity for calling out the troops ? 
-—I do not think — I think it is necessary always, when there is a crowd, that 
there should be some troops, no doubt. 

6216. Will you answer my question ?— What is your question? 

0217. Do you think there was any necessity for .calling out the troops ? — I do 
not think there was ; I did not understand your question at first ; I did not hear 
it distinctly; I understand it now. 

6218. Who asked you to go down and speak at the White Horse hotel?- 
JNo one asked me to go. 

6219. Did you volunteer? — ^Yes. 

6220. Did you ask your brother priests to go down ? — did not. 

0221. None of them? — I did not. 

6222. Did you speak on the Monday?— I did 

6223. On the Tuesday ?— Yes. 

6224. Did you see the soldiers on the Tuesday while you were speaking ?—l 
mentioned before, that I am doubtful about the day; but I saw them on one or 
other of the two days, either the Monday or the Tuesday, 

people to vote for their priests ?— I did not. 

0220 Uid any oi the priests, m your presence, call upon them to vote for tbeir 
priests ?— They did not. ^ 

^ 6227, Nothing of the sort?— How do you mean '‘nothing of the sort?” if it 
is^t^hesame quesiion, I will answer it in the same way; but is it the same ques- 

6228. Was there nothing of the sort said ; calling upon them to vote for their 

priests ' 
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priests ?— The question is ambiguous, and I must know what it means before I Rev. P. Hnmiiy. 
answer it. — 

6229. Was there anythinj^ that would lead lo the inference that you called upon 6 August 1857, 
them to vote for the priests ? — No ; — to vote for their priests? 

6230. Did you tell them to vote for their religion?— I did not; I told them to 
vote on the side of their religion ; in favour of their reli^on ; voting “ for ” their 
religion and “ on the side of” their religion are different matters. 

6231. You told them to vote in favour of their religion? — Yes. 

6232. Did you tell them that if they voted against Mr. M'Cann, they tvould be 
voting against their religion, and against God Almighty?— No, I did not. 

6233. Nothing of the sort? — I cannot understand that question ; it is an unin- 
telligible question ; I am on my oath, and I must be sure of what I say. 

6234. You must understand what I mean by “ Nothing of the sort;” are you 
quite sure that you never told them to vote for their priests ? — I was asking the 
people to vote for Mr. M'Cann, not to vote for the priests ; I said that those who 
voted for Mr. M'Cann were for the priests, were on the side of the priests, were 
on the side of right, and on the side of all well-minded people in the com- 
munity ; but I never asked anybody to vote for a priest, for there was no priest in 
the field. 

6235. That is no answer to my question ; are you quite certain that neither on 
the Monday or the Tuesday, either you or any priests addressed the people from 
the balcony of the White Horse Inn during daylight?— I am certain of that. 

6236. If it has been said that you did, that is a mistake ? — 1 think so ; according 
to my recollection, the speeches were made on the Monday evening, the Tuesday 
evening, and the Wednesday evening. 

6237. Did you ever take part in an election before in this way? — Never. 

6238. How long have you been in Drogheda? — About 11 years. 

6239. What did you do in the election in 1852, nothing? — There was very 
little required to be done then ; I had no vote then. 

6240. Was it a suggestion of your own, that you should go down and make 

speeches from the balcony of the White Horse? — We talked over it; there 
were several voters talked over it, and said it would be well to discuss publicly 
the merits of the candidates. * 

6241. And for the priests to come forward ? — It was not used in that way ; we 
met together on several occasions. 

6242. Was it not suggested that it would be as well that the priests should 
come forward and address the people? — It was never put in that way; as far as I 
can recollect, there was never a request made in that way. 

6243. How was it made, then ? — I cannot exactly say how it was made, but it 
was talked over a few days previous to the election ; and it was suggested that it 
would be well for the voters to show that the great majority of the constituency 
was for Mr. M'Cann, so as to prevent a contest, and the confusion that would be 
consequent upon it. 

6244. You say you seconded Mr. M'Cann ; were you asked to second him? — 

I was. 



6245. By vvhom? — William Boylen said it would be well if I would second him ; 
“ Very well,” 1 said, “ I will.” 

6246. Do you recollect the speech you made ? — I do not recollect it all. 

6247. Was it written out? — How written out? 



6248. By yourself? — The speech I delivered was not written out. 

6249. Dut had you a speech ready written oli t ? — 1 had a few notes before me ; 
I got a very short notice and put clown a few tilings on paper, intending to make a 
few observations on the notes I took down. 



6250. Have you got them ? — I have not. 

^251. Have you destroyed them ? — They have gone. 

6252. Did you speak to the people from the balcony from notes ? — I did not. 

6253. Then, I suppose, you are not enabled to say exactly what you did say 
from the balcony ? — I know exactly the tendency, and tenor, and substance of what 
I said. 



6254. Did you enlarge much upon bribery ? — I did. 

6255. Was that the principal topic of your speech ? — Yes; it was bribery, and 
corruption, and division, among the Liberal constituency. 

6256. In the Thoisel during the nomination, you say you were interrupted by 
three or four men ? — I was interrupted on two occasions ; that is what I stated 

253— Ssss. 2 F F 4 before ; ' 
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Rev. P. Panraiiy. before ; that I was interrupted twice during the few observations I made on tlie 
occasion of the nomination. 

6 August 1857. 6257. Did Mr. Moore’s proposer and seconder get a favourable hearing?— 

No. 

6258. Did Mr. Brodigan’s ? — No. 

6259. Did they get any hearing at all ? — I was not present, and I cannot say; 
because when 1 had finished my observations in seconding Mr. M‘Cann, I 
retired to a closet that was attached to the court, and therefore, on account of 
the great crowd that there was, I could not see what was going on in front of 
the court. I heard a good deal of noise ; there was a great deal of cheering and 
noise, but I could not see the movers or seconders while they wore attempting to 
speak. 

6260. Do you not know very well that they did not get a hearing? — I am 
stating what 1 know myself; I could not see what was going on. 

6261. But you might hear ? — I heard a great deal of noise. 

6262. Did you hear any speech proceeding from either of the proposers 
or seconders of Captain Moore or Mr. Brodigan ? — I did not hear the speeches. 

6263. Did you witness any stones flying in the court-house ? — I saw none. 

6264. Or an ink-botlle?— I saw none. 

6265. Did you see anybody spit on ? — No, I did not. 

6266. Or clothes torn off people’s backs ? — No, I was out of the way ; I was 
not present, and therefore could not state what occurred. 

6267. After the nomination were the crowd very quiet? — Well, they were 
very quiet, I think ; peaceable ; they were very noisy. 

6268. Noisy, but peaceable ? — 1 mean by “peaceable*^ that they did not 
strike any one ; I saw nobody struck. They might be peaceable, tliough noisy, 
to some extent ; they were peaceable, in the sense of keeping tlie peace. 

6269. Do you know whether the priests were called on to obtain a hearing for 
Captain Moore’s friends on the nomination? — I am not aware that they were; I 
was not called upon. 

6270. Were you all there? — I saw two. 

6271. ^110 were they? — The Rev. Mr. Montague, and the Rev. Mr. 
Macken. * 



Examined by the Committee. 

6272. Did Mr. Mayne, at any time after the election was over, thank you 
for the conduct of the Roman-catholic priests? — I do not recollect it; he 
did not. 

6273. Did any person on the part of Mr. Moore, or of his friends, thank you 
for tlie general conduct of the Roman-catholic priests ? — There were no formal 
thanks tendered to me. 

6274. You do not remember any thing of the kind ? — No. 

6275. Mr. P/kkw.] You were summoned by the petitioners, I think ?— I was 
summoned by the petitioners. 

6276. Mr. Slade."] But you were not notified by the petitioners ? — No, but I 
got a Speaker’s warrant. 

6277. You got a warrant that intimated to you that if your presence was 
required you would be notified ? — ^Yes ; the person who delivered that warrant 
to me stated that the next notice would be accompanied by a sum of money. 

^/S. And you never had that from the same side who gave you the warrant? 

[The Witness withdrew. 



The Reverend Francis Montague was called in ; and, having been sworn, was 
Examined by Mr. Phinn, as follows : 

Rev. P. Moniague. 6279 I BELIEVE Father Powderiy has been left at Drogheda to discharge his 

spintual duties, while you three gentlemen have come over ?— Yes * there are four 

curates, and he is obliged to wait behind. ’ 



Cross-examined 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Slade. 

6280. Were you at the meetings at the White Horse Hotel during the election’ 
—I was there occasionally during the election. 

6281 . Did you address the people from the balcony ?_Yes ; I said a few words 
to them occasionally. 

6282. On what subject did you address them I— The course of my observations 
was in conne-xion with the election that was approaching, and the purport of them 
all was to dissuade them from selling their service.s for money to a party whose 
principles they did not approve of; that was the purport of what I said 

6283. Was anything said by yon about their voting for their priests their 
religion, and God Almighty ?— Not a word; 1 never said that they should vote 
for God Almighty. I think the expression is both coarse and impious, and quite 
unbecoming in a clergyman of any religion in the world ; 1 never asked them to 
vote for their priests ; I did not stoop to do so. I did not appear there as a 
priest, but as a voter. 

6284. Then your answer is in the negative?— My answer is this; I did not 
say during the election, at any time publicly, that the people who should vote for 
one or the other would vote lor or against God Almighty ; I did not at any time 
call upon them to vote for their priests ; but I did sav that a man who voted for 
Mr. M'Cann would vote for his coontry and his religion. 

6285. And did yon add, that a man who voted for Captain Moore would vote 

for the devil 5 — No, not the whole time ; I never mentioned the devil’s name- 
he had nothing at all to do with the election, I hope. ’ 

62S6. If it has been said by various witnesses that the priests called upon the 
crowd to vote for tlieir religion, their priests, and God Almighty, and that if they 
voted for Captain Moore they would be voting for the devil, it is an entire 
misapprehension ? — I will not say it is a misap[)rehension either, for it might 
perhaps, be worse than that. ® ’ 

6287. Perhaps it is an invention r— It might be that, too: I am not sure. 
This much 1 know, that a man may state that lie has been in a crowd, .and has 
heard something said tliere which he may repeat to another, who was his com- 
panion in the crowd, and they may both state that they heard it, and they may 
repeat it to others, who may be bold enough to say that ihev heard it too. 

6288. We do not take things in that way here ?— No; 'but they mudit think 
themselves justified in making the statement. 

6289. Are you of opinion that the town was in a peaceable state on those three 
days, the Monday, the Tuesday, and t!ie Wednesday ?— Why, on Monday the 
town was in a perfectly peaceable state. 

6290. How was it on Tue.sday? — On Tne.sriay throughout the day it was 
peaceable, quite peaceable, so that people might go here and there. Business was 
going on. I saw no violence offered to any man during the Tuesday. I was in 
the principal streets in which the people would gather if they were assembled at 
all; I passed through them, I think, about half-past nine, and though there had 
been a liirge number of people in the town before, I could not see that there were 
more than a few here and there. I heard certainly that the committee-rooms 
windows of Mr. Moore were broken that night, but the next day I took particular 
care to observe about the place, and I could see no window broken but those 
windows; and with reference to that, I may mention that unfortunately for some 
time past in Droglieda there had been a good deal of feeling shown against a class 
ot people who were called “ Superites,” a very offensive term. For the last seven 
years there were Church missionaries there, who were persons, I think, of very 
vulgar appearance, and education, and everything of that kind, and they some- 
times, by very inflammatory placards, reflecting very severely on the religion of 
the people of Drogheda, really did excite the people, and on two or three occa- 
sions there was some divSturbance, and I think that the people somehow got a habit 

stones at windows. I think it was more on that account than ally- 
ing else, for during the election, though some windo'ws were broken, I found 
at the supporters of Mr. Moore were out in the streets like other people, and 
no Molence was offered to them, even when the excitement was at the highest 
f ^ ^ ‘irdent supporter of hi.s. 

1291. Was the town peaceable on the Wednesday? — On the Wednesday 
movning^p lo the time of the nomination it was perfectly peaceable. At the 
'■^55 Vv^ess. 2. Q Q nomination 
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noniiiialion there was the usual excitement which there is at Irish nominations 
and indeed I believe there was a little more, because one gentleman presented 
himself who was very unpopular in the town, and who was putting himseif for- 
ward in a very ugly position, for he had been always a Liberal, but on this occa- 
sion he came forward to second a very strong Conservative, and the people did 
not like that, and became a little irritated. 

6292. Was that Mr. Jordan? — Yes. 



6293. Is that the gentleman they called “ Kitty” ? — I believe he does iro bv 
that name sometimes. 

0294. “Kitty the super,” is that the narne he goes by? — No; I never heard 
him called a super ; being a soap-boiler, they might have called him “ Kitty the 
soaper.” I never heard him called “super” before. 

(3295. He had put himself in an ugly position you say? — Yes ; tlie people of 
Drogheda are all Catholics and all Liberals, and he was a great man too for the 
Liberals in 1B47. In tact he was very strong on that occasion. I never heard 
him voting against Liberal principles in our country before. 

6296. Now tell us, if you please, what was the state of the town after the nomi- 
nation ?— After the nomination the people came out of the Tholsel, and were goia«r 
backwards and forwards in crowds. I do not know whether they hooted any one'! 
I did not hear it; but I know I saw no one struck or offended during the "Wed- 
nesday. During the Wednesday I do not remember seeing any one struck or 
offended. I saw the supporters of Mr. Moore going about there, and I could not 
see any fear in their hearts. They had very little occasion to fear and the town 
continued in this state. 

6297. That is, it continued in a quiet state? — There were crowds and a little 
hooting, but as to striking or breaking houses I could see nothing of the kind. 
About seven o’clock Mr. M'Cann announced that Mr. Moore thought it well to 
retire. This was announced to the people from two different parts of the town. 
Mr. M‘Cann announced it, and made a long speech on the virtues of Mr. Smith, 
and told the people to go home ; that all was over, and the people were much 
pleased. There were also some little speeches made at the White Horse to in- 
duce them to go home in good humour; they were told that the contest was all 
over, that there was nobody in the field but Mr. Brodigaii, and that he was not a 
very formidable opponent. 

6298. I suppose the priests told them this ? — The priests and laymen ; unfor- 
tunately afterwards there was considerable excitement and some windows were 
broken, but there was no bctiting of people. 

6299. I supose you were of opinion that there was not sufficient necessity for 
calling out the military? — At what time. 



1, time. It was all peaceable on the Monday, the Tuesday, and 

the Wednesday; and still more after Mr. M‘Cann told the people that Captain 
Moore had retired. At what time was it necessary to call out the military, if at 

^ ^ breaking the windows ; there was no necessity for the 

military, as far as I could see. 

^ 301 . Was there It any time any necessity for the military ; that is what I want 
o now . 1 do believe that there was not any necessitv whatever at any time for 

tlie military. I believe that the body of police there Vas perfectly adequate to 
preserve the peace of the town ; I am quite satisfied of that. 

6302 H you had been commanding officer you would not have had the military 

^ I were in that position; perhaps I 

might show my sword, or something of that kind. • r r 

*■> vote for M‘Cann and their 
■who W 1 1 ’ religion; what I said was, that a man 

who would vote for M Cann would vote for his country and his religlan;the 

n ^ they had to support M'Cann 

fnrV toV “11“'/^ ’ ^ about tenant right, 

fl ic 7 Mv- M'Cann was most favourable to a fair adjustment of the 
who w-a o ,' 7 ®" 7 k"’'* ‘ suspicions of Mr. Moore, 

^ ‘l‘*P>“ysd any great regard for the 

poor people s interest. ® ® 

6304. Did any of the other gentlemen (the clergy) use the same or similar 

nomr',i»kta ' '' 7'' 7 religionf- 7 l heard two clergymen; 

no one, making a speech, and it was all about Mr. Brodigan ; he called him his 

friend 
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friend Mr. Brodigan, and said how sorry he was that he was makin.r such R«v. F. 
divisions in the town, witn no chance of success. ^ T 

6305* That is no answer to my question ; my question is, whether any of the ® August 1857. 
other clersymen used similar expressions with reference to Mr. M‘Caun and 
religion ? — I did not hear them say anything about religion. 

6'so6. Did you hear any of them say anything about the Boyne running red with 
blood?— No, not one. 

6307. ' You have told us about Mr. Jordan going by the name of Kitty ; did 

vou hear any of them mention Mr, Jordan's name as Orange Kitty ” t No ; I 

lieard no priest mentioning his name in that way, but I heard a woman in the 
crowd. 

6308. While you were speaking ?- Yes ; the last night I said a few words to 
them to strive to get them to go home quietly, and I praised the women ; I said 
they were excellent women, and one girl in the crowd cried out, “ We are, with 
the exception of Miss Kitty.” 

6309. Did you promise them a three days’ dispensation; I do not mean, that 
you could have kept the promise, you know?— I know all about it very well; I 
am quite clear about it. 

6310. You did promise it to them, did you not r— No; I really do not know 
what kind of dispensation you allude to. 

63 1 1. You do not know what is meant by dispensation ?— Wait, if you please • 

do you mean a dispensation of the law. ' 

6312. Did you not promise the women three davs dispensation ?~No. 

6313. Nothing of the sort?— No; what I said was this : it is a great business 
in Ireland, talking to the women at elections, to make them all in good 
humour and good temper; it was an old dodge of O'Connell’s to praise the 
women, and he was a great master of business of that kind ; I said to them that 
they were so firm and true to what they believed to be right that, although the 
Scriptures said that the man was clearly the head of the woman, still, if I liad 
power, I would make the woman tlie head of the man during all the elections ; it 
was of course a mere jest ; they laughed most heartily ; every child would know 
what I meant perfectly well by that. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. Ilenvy Chntoni was called in ; and having been sworn, was Examined 
by Mr. Phinn, as follows : 



6314. WERE you the agent for election expenses for Mr. M‘Cann during the 

election? — No. ° 

6315. You were conducting agent ? — Conducting agent. 

6316. Did you manage the election generally? — Yes. 

6317. Had you been concerned previously in watching the registration and 
attending to the state of the register ? — Yes. 

6318. Since when? — Since 1852. 

6319. With reference to expenditure, what were your instructions from Mr. 
M'Canu ? — To take care there should be nothing but what should be legally 



gt^320. And ag far as you could, did you carry out those instructions? — 

0321, We have been told that the result of the Conservative canvass excited 
great apprehensions in your camp on the Monday night; was that so ? — Do you 
mean, did we consider Mr. M'Cann in any danger. 

6322. Yes? — No such thing, 

°323- From your knowledge of the register, was there any danger, as far as 
you could see, if the election on the part of your opponents was legally conducted? 
7- There could be no doubt whatever of Mr. M'Cann’s being returned, vunless 
improper means were resorted to. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. S. Clinton, 



255 — Sess. 2. 



James 
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J. M'Cann, Esq. 

M. P. 



8 August 1857. 



James M‘Cann, Esq., a Member of The House, sworn, and Examined by 
Mr. Phinn, as follows : 



6324. ARE you the Sitting Member for Drogheda — ' 

6325. You have sat, I think, since 1 852 ? — Yes. 



•Yes. 



6326. In the election of 1847, were you applied to to become a candidate? 

I think I was. 

6327. But you never formally came forward till 185-2 r — No ; in 1847 I took 
no part in the election whatsoever ; previous to that I was a supporter of Sir 
William Somerville. 

6328. With reference to expenses, did you give any instruction to your 
agents ? — I did. 

6329. What ? — Not to expend one shilling either in treating or bribery. 

6330. Do you know a man named Long? — I do. 

6331. Did you ever authorise him to expend any money in treatino- or other- 
wise ? — Never, or anyone else. ° 

6332. Do you know Mr. Whearty? — I never authorised Whearty or anyone 
else to spend one shilling in any improper manner upon the election ; I never 
authorised him or Long 10 expend a farthing ; I authorised no person whatever 
in Drogheda but Mr. Clinton to spend one single farthing on my account. 

6333- you mention that publicly ?— I mentioned it everywhere I went • I 
mean wherever I met any of my supporters. When I passed through the streets 
drunken and half-drunken men would come up and ask me for money, and it 
excited me a good deal; I was determined to guard against anything of the 
kind, as^far as I could, and I said, “ for God’s sake, take care that no man gets 
money ; I went so far as this ; I stated to many persons and as often as I had 
an opportunity (and I will also add, that the statement I then made I repeat 
now on my oath), that if a shilling was spent illegally or in treating, I would 
resign, fins was before the election, and 1 now swear positively that if a pound 
note spent illegally or improperly would have returned me, I would not have 



, - right to mention that when I heard the 

persons canvassing the town in a day or two, it excited my surprise. I will 
explain ; the borough of the town is within a certain circle, but for the 

purpose of the Parliamentary franchise, there is one portion of it which runs 
about four miles into the country on one side; that is Balliraallenny. That is 
Wn niany places there are only bye-roads. 1 have often 

been obliged to tramp across the fields, because! could not get to the voters 
olhervMse, and it did really astonish me a little to hear that the town had been 
canvassed ra so short a time; it took me a great deal of time to do it; I will add, 
it was mvT't I generally said (o the people that 

ne^rlySf the hl?rva«LT. ^ “““ ^ ^ “ 

iostitfaJ inn ^ “>«. Did the result of your canvass 

justify anv^appiehensions as to your success ?—Not at all ^ 

there was it?-Never; unless 

foioeuhat twi^^^^^ I think yon all 

ewe, ded in bribiir ‘’f town.that a large sum was to be 

Sds in Droohii' ■ f ''’""“'"S ‘"elve, or fifteen, or seventeen hundred 
manv iears^ my expeneoce (and I have been eonnected with it for 

r:iSk“e ex;e.ided!‘“'^ I 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hodges. 

va^L^pLiof* Iretol "ind^fc piaLVt “Thiir” 'd 

and Scotland, I am quite aware of that England 

6339. Do 
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6339. Do you think tliere may be as many as 72 ; I can give you the 
particulars if you wish it ? — I will not say the number ; I do not recollect. 

^ 6340. Do you think there may be as many as 72 ?— There may be. 

6341. Do you know whether one of the Mr. Smith’s is residing in France 

3iow; Mr. Phillip Smith. Is there a gentleman, a voter, named p'hilip Smith, 
residing in France r — I do not remember a Phillip Smith. ’ 

6342. Can you tell me whether there are as many as 18 or 19 residing in 
various parts of England? — I did not make any memorandum of it, nor am I 
aware how many out-voters there are. 

6343. Supposing there Imd been a serious contest, would you not have in- 
structed your agents to bring up the out-voters r— I never considered it a serious 
contest unless there was a large sum of money paid in bribery. 

6344. That does not meet my question. If there had been a serious contest 
•would you not have brought up the voters if you could? — That is a question 
that I do not recollect we discussed much. 

6345. Perhaps you_ had not many to bring up ? — I had not ; if this is what you 
mean ; that the majority of tlie out-voiers would have voted against me, that may 
be ; I am not sure of that, but we generally calculate that ; and a large majority. 

6346. Committee^ The question is this : if all the 72 out-voters were brought 
up by either candidate, would there not be a considerable sum of money spent 
in doing so? — From my experience with regard to uut-voters they are generally 
respectable people who have come long distances, and who never were paid ; thev 
are generally leaseholders ; freemen cannot vote beyond seven inile.s. There is a 
Mr. Urquhart, for instance, who is not on the roll, though lie requested me to nut 
his name on ; but if be came to vote for me I certainly would not give him 
money. 

[The Witness withdrew. 



Mr. John Rath was called in ; and, having been sworn, was Examined by 
Mr. PJann^ as follows ; 

6347. WERE you the agent for the election expenses at the last election? — 
IwaSjOn Mr. M'Cann’s part. 

6348. Does the sum returned by you to the election auditor, represent the whole 
of the expenditure ? — It does with the exception of a few items which I showed the 
election auditor, and he .said they were not to be allowed in the account. 

6349. What were those items ?— There was one for an hotel bill on Mr. M'Cann’s 
own account. 

6350. His own personal e.xpensesr — Yes; and the others were a few bills for 
car-hire while he was canvassing. 

6351. Where was he staying ; at which hotel? — Mr- M'Cann was stayinir at 
the^“ White Horse Hotel,” and he had committee-rooms in Shop-street; the 
" ^'hite Horse Hotel ” was in West-street. 

6352. Where did he sleep ? — He generally slept at home. 

6353- Where did he dine and sleep? — He diued, I believe, in Simeox’s Hotel 
on some occasions, but he slept mostly at home in his own house ; I believe 
altogether in his own house. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Phinn was heard to sum up the evidence on the part of the Sitting 
Member. 

Mr. Slade was heard in reply on behalf of the petitioners- 



^ ^55 — Sess. 2. 



G a 2 
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[If.B.— In this Indei the Fig^rei following the Names of the Witnesses refer to the Questions 
of the Evidence; and the Nwwerafs following to the Paging of the heport.] 



protluccs the acooutits, as returned to 
osfii^or?o ® ettplamitions in connexion with items therein, Kelly 

3501-3672- See also Kipenses of Candidates. ^ 

Aijm-nment of Nomination. See Nomination, 1 . 3. 

^CheJIaU Ws'hS acquainted with 

Se fi-9 ^90 ° Captam Moore at Ure last election for Drogheda, 

tkJT'*,'’'*? at Drogheda; is an elector, and was emnloved at 

vtael° hti“Aee„Tn“fr^ C»»«W 11316-0319 CircumstaLe of 

waTSlrlffn^ ,?■ ''‘C.c™™d<“-I90“i for a few minutes yesterday when evidence 

wasbe.ng token , (h s exaimnation. therefore, is not allowed), ii. 2320-2350 Richard 

naZXil™ If shoemaker, was.an agent of witness, and 5.00^ Into at 11.0^.- 
eleotion^rbfM 5cf “ Cooney, after the 

tobe lionidnmrPt ^ i "! ™<lccstanding that the Leant was 

sltMdX ‘ ”'‘>*PC“PH «• 33112-3382. 

the last elec'rton^ ^he election of 1847, and was ngent for Captain Moore at 

rtcel^ed 3728-3730— -As agenfat the late eUion witness 

Witness was conducting agent for Mr. M'Cann, Clinton 6314-6316. 

Long, Patrick. M‘Ghee, Mr. Wheart^ 



Ae also Committee of Mr. M‘Cann. 
Richard. 



Assaults on Voters: 

1. Evidence on the Part of the Petitio?iers. 

2. Evidence on the Part of the Sitting Member. 

1. Lmdence on the Part of the Petitioners : 

coS«ed”d,wt? 'T' c’‘“e:»6 tefore the magistrates with assaults 

Cantain M ilie election, Moyne Witness saw several supporters of 

wefe sD.S ® '“sultecl on the nomination day; stones were thrown and two policemen 

After whom was nearly killed. Sir Wm. Gordon 379-382.441-460 

the moE p several others were pelted and struck in the streets by 

before thp n'nwt^ 636-644- — Violeace committed by the mob on Tuesday, the day 
and at Macs supporters; stones were thrown at them 

plaved ■^a’ ^63“875- 916-918 Considerable violence dis- 

nis nrlvaf^ 1^ ^ witness on tlie day of nomination ; explanation hereon to the effect that 
qoQl_lri was not in any way the cause of his ill-treatment, ib. 897-915. 953- 

mob ib of witness having been twice struck with stones thrown by the 

j * 954' 97^' 

relaEv^^^^ persons assaulted by the mob, Cory 1085, 1086 -Remarks 

Jordan ^ attack on Mr. iiichard Smith, ih. 1087-1093 Attack made on Mr. 

niaHa leaving tlie court-house after the nomination, ti. 1138-1148 Attacks 

attack ^ Tuesday, Clarke 1 271. 1310-1312, 1326 During the 

Kelly’s house, witness was in dangerof his life, ft. 1226-1228— —Violence 
255-Sess. 2. G G ^ displayed 
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ReDort. 1857 — contniucd. 

Assavlts on JFbiWEN— -continued. 

1. Evidence on the part of the Petitioners — continued, 
displayed by the mob towards witness on Tuesday, the day before the nominauon, Jor- 
dan, 1486-1489 Abuse and violence displayed towards witness on leaving the court- 
house, ib. 1523-1527. 1577-1579 Attack made on witness on his way home on 

Wednesday evening, the nomination day, 1532-1536 Witness saw Mr. Verdon 

and others assaulted on the nomination day, Bngnalt 1757-1760. 

During the Wednesday witness was struck with stones, and saw several others struck 

E. M. Verdon 1829. 1861-1864 Attack made on the nomination day u()on Mr. Row- 

laud, whose father was on Captain Moore’s committee, Harvey 2007, 2008 Attack 

upon Mr. Jordan wiien returning homo on Wednesday evening, ib. 2012-2016 Wit- 
ness was threatened on Tuesday evening, but was not hurt, ib. 2070-2097 Attacks 

made on witness whenever he attempted 10 leave the sub-sheriffs house on the dav of 

nonrination, Hammond 2367-2369 Violent attack imide by the mob on Mr. Rowland 

a linen manufacturer, tJ. 2367. 

No actual attack was made on witness when going in or out of the town on the Tues- 
day or Wednesday, St. George Smith 2750-2766 Reference to the attack made on 

witness’s nepljew on the nomination day, 2^.2780.2939-2941 On the Tuesday or 

Wednesday witness had a narrow escape from being struck with a large stone, ib. 2951- 



2. Evidence on the Pari of the Sitting Member: 

No casualty was brought to the county infirmary during the election, nor did witness 

see any one injured, Penlland 4507. 4594-4597. 4606-4608 There were only two 

charges for assault at the election, and only one of these came before the petty session 

the oiher having dropped, C 72 arfmu 7 { 4645-4656 Statement as to Mr. Richard Rnw.^ 

land having on the day of nomination thrown a table at the crowd, who were hooline 
him at the time, Campbell 4827-4842. ° 

There were a few persons brought before witness, as magistraie. after the election for 

assnulls; but at the petty sessions thei-e was no conviction, Deri/tzy 5511-5516-^ 

Witness had two or three rioters arrested on Wednesday for assaults, but they were sub- 
sequently bailed by young Mr. M'Cann, and at the subsequent peitv sessions were dis- 
charged, 26. 5042-5854. 5904-5906 Reference to the report of an attack uiton Mr. 

Richard Smith, tJ. 5887-5890. 

V itness was about during the election, but did not see any actual violence committed 
on the voters, Hanrathj 6203-6208 ; Montague 6289-6298. 

See also d omination. Violence and Excitement, 

Athnson, Edward, k.-q. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Magistrate and voter of Drogheda: 

has lived tbe.e thirty-four years, 2423-2427 On the nomination day ami some^day or 

two previously, witness, Mr. Jordan, and Mr. Mayne went over the lists of voters, and 
witness then calculated upon a majority of from fifty to sixty in favour of Captain 
llooie, 2428-2433 —Witness spent his lime very much in Captain Moore’s comniitteo- 
room, where he heard from others of the violence of the mob out of doors, and at the 
nomination, 2434-2438. 2447-2449. 

upnn Mr Moore's committee-room on the evening before tire 
Ihe "ttivc assistnnee of 

to!/ I * protection of the committee-rooin and those in it, 2442-2446 Mr. 

ealv 2^0 ° treatment at the nomination,. 

2447-2449. “ » 

““tie. "’'■ie'h "hh every allowance, showed a 

iornv 1^' the^co nr ■o'" ^^PPtain Moore, 2450 Upon due consideration a ma- 

» 0U% eLue 2T-0— Iv ‘ ’ ar ‘''“P' retire, else bloodshed 

to the taoll biifOvir,,... to* 'JPrtlan were in favour of Captain Moore going 

of life wouid have been the riultfeS prevailed, for he believes that loss 

samllo ‘° "’“P Mr, M'Cann, notifying the 

ment of C-intam*Moom^ o.su a address issued by the committee on the retire- 
forthfinlSari™ wo, U T A great many voters polled for Mr. M'Cann, who but 

in number, and esplanatlons thereon, 2457-2465, 2600-2523. 2537. 

sSt^tSlr 

fc I'-rT pp*iot 1489-^wLeSioted 

cedinf» that is* after Caniain polling-day and the day pre- 

2527-^^520. 2522 ocooZ Tb •‘et'remcut, the lown suddenly became very quiet, 

anti Mr. IVRCann' 2530 2531 contest lay, from the first, between Captain' Moore 
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Allach on Voters and Homes. _ See Asscudls on footers. Dama^re to Houses. Nomi- 
nation. T’iohnce and Excitement. ® 



Auditor of Election Expenses. Witness was election auditor at the late election Kelh 

3560 been sub-sheriff at former elections, but resigned the office last Februarv"^ 

before being appointed auditor, ih. 3573, 3574. 3595-3597. 



B. 

JBagvall, Henri/. (Analysis ofhis Evidence.)— Boot and shoe maker at Brocheda • has 

lived there more than thirty years, 1738-1740 Promised to vote Cor Captain Moi.re 

at the laie election, 3741, 1742 Extreme excitement in the town on Wednesday the 

noinimitioii day, 1743, 1744 Wiiness made up his mind on Wednesd.iy that ho 

would not vote unless properly protected, 1744. 1749-1754 Considerable damage 

done to \umesss liouse on the evening of the nomination, 1745-1748 i-Q8 i-fiq 1- 

Firm conviciion of witmss that Captain Moore coulti not have gone lo the poll without 

nskmg ihe lives of his supporters, 1755, 1756. 1773.1778-1780 Witness saw Mr, 

Veidon and others assaulted on the nomination day, 1757-1760 Explamitimi relative 

towiinesssclnirn for compensation; it is not yet settled, 1761-1767 Reason why 

witness voted for Mr. M‘Cann at the former eleciion, 1770, 1771 Considerable excite- 

ment and violence on the polling duv, 1772-1777. 1779. 

M«r}. Ci;cnmsta.ice of witness hnviny; kept out of the way for some time after the 
eleciion otltslh, in ciiiisequciice ot im imputation of bribery, Si. George Stnklt iS'tB- 
2ft4'>-— Witness did not trust to the influence of money in order to secure Ciiptaiii 

Moore s election ; he was never applied to for mnney by anv voters, and never iiuthori<ccl 
money to be given to any of them, ib. 2R43-2845. 2888-2911. 2957-2966. 2996, 2007 
1 he payment of voters was not discus.sed in the committee-room, ih. 2888-“qio — 
Explfination of the circumstances connected with the election of 1818, which induced 
witness to leave Drogheda for u time, ib. 2922-2924. 

Wiiness was never asked for money by any voter, Brodigan 3092-3094 Witness 

was olten at Kelly's house beloie Captain Moore came forward or had a committee-room 
tiiere, but never met any freeman or voter iliere to whom he promised money, Hi. 3184— 

Nothing was ever said to witness about its being necessary to pay the freemen Cav- 
fotni.G.J/oore 3540-3542. ‘ j rj , f 

Wiiness never told a man of the name of John O’Neale that no poor man should vote 

without money, Einlaij 3888, 3889 Nor did witness ever send his wife to O’Neale to 

ask for inoney, i/j. 4076-4081 Witness did not go to the house of a man named 

jjI Lurry 111 oider to see what he could get for his vole, ib. 4082-4092 Pecuniary 

resources of wiiness adverted to in connexion with the imputation of Ins wishing to sell 
his vote, ift. 4112-41 18. 4135. 

Captain Moore could not by legal means have polled a majority of forty votes, Pentland 

4502-4506; C/i'idwich 4657’'4866; Campbell 4789 The e.xpeiuliture of 1,200/. or 

1,500 1. might have done much towunls returning Captain Moore, that is, hv bribinu" the 

Irtemen and 40s. freeholders, Campbell 4790-4793.4859-4887 It was considered 

ihat from .seventy to eighty voters were anienablo to bribery, and this made Mr. M'Cnnn’s 

IrteudB somewhat anxious, Ternun 4990. 5005, 5006 Imj>ression that hut a very 

limitsd number of Roman-cailndics would have supported Captain Moore without 

bribery, 15.5016-5024. 5126-5132. 

Captain Moore had no cliance of success without bribery, Cartp 5242-5244 So 

mgea sum as 1,200 1. or 1,500/. could never have been required in legitimate purposes 

!.• p45”6249. 53-8-5333 It was clear that unless bribery was resorted to Mr! 

ivi Limn would be returned, Hiinratty 6143, 6144. 

See also Eleciion of 1047. Freemen. 

Br^igav, Iraiicis. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Barrister ; resides near Drogheda, where 

e holds properly ; is a magistrate for the county, 2998-3004 Issued his address, as 

u *he hue election, on the 24th March, having previously resigned the office of 

th 1 3°°5~3009 The town began to be very disturbed allertlie Monday before 

e election, 301 0-3012 Great difficulty experienced by witness in getting into ihe 

court-house on the nomiiiation morning, 3013-3018 Wilnet^s expected that the admis- 

sion to the court-house would have been by ticket, but this plan was not carried out, 
3018.3019. J > r 

Impossibility of witness or his proposer or seconder obtaining a heanng, 3020 

ircimisiauce of witness liaving been struck on the head with an ink bottle, which, but for 
^’’3 temple, might have seriously injured him, 3021, 3022. 3203- 

^“^^>“lent assault commuted upon Mr. M'Gliee, witness’s agent, 3023-3026 

1 lurbed state of the town on the evening of the nomination, which made it necessary 
or witness to |,rocure a strong tscort before he could leave his hotel, 3027-3042. 
255-Sess. 2. II H The 
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Brodigatiy Francis. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

The lown continued very excited umil the election was over, 3043-3047 After the 

election witness saw that several houses had been damaiacil, 3048, 3049 Inadequate 

protection for voters on tlie polling day, 3050 There was much violence at the nomina- 
tion, 3051 Threat used towards witness in the enuri-house by one Michael .Joiiiison 

30d-2 -3054- ’ 

Witness is a Runian-cailiolic, and of strong' Liiiei'al opinions, 30,-3,5-3065 Further 

siateiuent as to the period when witness cmimuoiced liir. cmivuss and gave iuhisresi<>- 

natiou as high sheriff, 3066-3070 Explanittion ns to wifness having suggested the 

appointmi-nt of Mr. Verdon as liigh sheriff, though ojjposed to Mr. JU‘Cmin,^307i--3oS3 

Salislactovy progvess ofwitm-ss’s canvass up to the time of Captain Mooie comiivr 

forward, 3084-3091 Witness was never askeil for money by any voter, 3og-2-30O4 

He talculuted that his election expenses would be about 300/. 01^400 /. ; 3095-300-- 

317S.3177- 

Evidence relative to Mr. M"'Ghee ; he was agent at former elections, and is well fitted 

for the office, 3098-3109. 3421-3430 Witness paid Mr. M‘Ghee a retaining fee of 

•20/.; 3110-3116 Doubt whether Captain Harris, who proposed wiincss°at the 

nomination, had promised to vote for Captain Moore, 3117-3124 Witness pnlli-d 

fourteen v-.tes, 3125— — The small number of voles given for witness is attributable to 

the violence -and intimidarioii, 3126-3129 Doubt wiiether witness had a wood chance 

of success after Captain Moore came forward, 3130, 3131. ^ 

Circumstance of witness having been a candidate in 1852, and having rcsi^rned before 

the nomination through fear of violence, 3132-3144 ; 3431-343*^ El^jilanatiuii as to 

witness having written to Mr. M'Cunn some days before the last election, nslcing him to 

resign in witness’s favour in return for witness’s resignation in 1852; 3l4o“3i54 

Several candidates who were spoken of, or curae forward at the last election, 3155-3159 

Witness did not enter into auv communication with (hijuain Moore's committee 

3160-3173. 



Witness was often nt Kelly’s house before Captain Moore came forward, or liad a 
committee-room there, but.never met any freeman or voter iheri; to whom he promised 
money, 3172-3183 Witness stayed at Mr. M'Cami’s hotel, and hud frequent con- 

versations ihere with Mr. Deviuzy, the slipu-ndiary magistrate, about the sfate of the 

town, 31S4.-3209 Great difficulty experienced by wiiiiess in canvassincr btfore the dav 

of nomination ; he was not, however, per>omil]y injured, 3201-321 6. ” 

Richard Cooney, publican and shoemaker, was an agent of wiiness, and seconded him 

ai the noroinaiion, 3217-3220 Examination relative to the payment l)y witness of 35 1 . 

to a son of Cooney’s for the use of two rooms as commitiee-rooms, 3221 et sm. ; 3439- 
3444 Witness was not aware that Cooney spent money in giving drink, to the tnoli, 
and never imthonsed him to do so; he made some claim on' witness after the election fur 
e.xpenditiire in getting the mob away from Ids bouse, 3237-3249. 3271-3275. 3457, 3458 
Particulars as to witness having lent Cooney after tlie election about 25 . or 30 1 . io 
differeni sums, with an understanding that the amount was to be liquidated by work done 
fur witness s family and workpeople, 3322-33S2. 3445-3456. 

Witness did not see Cooney going aliout at the election ofl'ciing beer and money to 
VO trs, 33 3-33!^. 339O3 3391 W itness has subscribed 50 Z. towards the expenses of 

e ],e I to.i, 33 6--33 9 — tixplaiintioii as to witness having acted as foreman of tlie 
prid jury when the question of Cooney’s cotn,,eiis«tion fcr damage to his house was de- 
rn^o 3403. 3412-3416 Mr. Jordan’s coni)iensatioii was reduced from 15?. 

n Js fnl 3404-3407 Stalemeut reliuire to a oimiplaim by'wit- 

jury having retired wh/n the 

compenwatioiis wete being mquireu into, 3408-3411. ® 

In calculating that his election expenses might be 300 i. or 400 i, witness did not iu- 

i'i T ..ut-voler,s. 3417-3400 Witness, who resides mostly 

rn London, volunteered his evidence on the present occasion, 3459-3461. 

Brodigar., Mr. The real eontesl from the first lay lietweeii Captain Moore and Mr.JTCann, 

Jthmmas30, 2531 - St. beora imtii 27U, 27, e Captain Moore's c.iiniiiiltee had 

Mr. Brodigait’s coming forward, St. George Smith s 8 Sl- 
2886. -.gti.-vgeg. 2993— —Up to the end of the week preoediiig the lute election, witness 
id no. amtcipate any serious contest, Mr. Brodigau’s oppositiSr not being at all serious, 

Pnthmd 4448-4450. 4549, 4550 Sir. Brodigan had no cliaiice at all. Cart} 

5310. 



Broken IHndows. See Commiltee-Eooms. 



Captain Moore. 



Damage to Houses. 
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C. 



Campbell, Wi/linm\ (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Is treasurer of t!ie corporation of 
Drogheda and receiver ot rents under the Court of Chancerv, 4783-4785— —Has at- 
tended to the registry, and knows the constiuiency (-f Droo-lieda very well 478C 4787 
4901-4905— Considers that Captni.i Moore could uot hy legal means have polled a 

majority of forty votes, 4789 Ihe expendiu.re of i,-iooZ. or 1,500 mi^ht have done 

nnicii tovvardsreluniingCniitiimMouic; that is, by bribing the fi'eemen''aiid 405 free- 
holders, 4790-4793. 4859-4867. ^ 

mnes.s was in town each day except on Tluirsilay, the day before the election, 4704 

He voted (or Mr. M‘Cami, 4705-4797 There was a croivd about on the Tuesday 

but witnes.-? saw i:o violence or insult, 4800-4805 Conduct of the people at thenomi^ 

nation; iheicwns as .nuch noise at the electitm of 1847; 48*0-4825 4923-4083 

Statement as to Mr. Richard Rowland having, on the day uf nomination, throwii a table 

at the crowd, who were hooting Inm at the time, 4827-4842 Uiipopnlarity of Mr 

Jord«n u'heii canvassing ivitli witness for Sir VV. Somerville in 1847- aSas-aSso- ^ 

Ample means of pmtcciion in ilie lowu for Ceiptain Moore's voters it they had gone to 
the poll, 4851-4858. ' •' ° 



Circimistaiice of wiloess having spent about 40i. in bribing for Sir W. Somerville in 

1847; inncli inorewasBnmkrly spent by others, 48B4-4882 Explanation as to witness 

having been dismissed from a cenaiti appeintment held hy him, 4888-4900 On the 

evennurol the nomination witness was at tlic White Horse Inn, and heard that the people 

were addressed Irom the balcony, 4906-4912 Extent to which lie was able to hear any 

portion of the speeches of Captain Moore or his proposer or seconder at the nomination 

49^3-4959 Mr. jVPCann did alt he could to obtain a hearing for Captain Moore 

4960-4968 losititm of the high sheriff in the court-house; he was hooted by the 

people, 497S-4982. ^ 

Candidates: 

1. Captain Moore. 

2. Mr. Srodigan. 

8. OtJurr Ca 7 ididates spoken of. 

1. Captain Moore : 

How far Captain Moore had any connexion with Drogheda, or any friends there, Mayne 
177-182— -—Nature and period of witness’s comimmications with Captain Moore relative 

10 his commg forward as a candidate, ib. 183-209 Captain Moore was almost a 

stranger to the Drogheda electors, Jordan 1580, 1581 Witness was joined by several 

oithe Ldieial parly m bringing forward Captain Moore as a candidate, St. George Smith 

•2621-2623- Captain Moore was not. a stranger to Drogheda, ib. 2624-2627. 2732- 

-734 Captain Moore was first brought forward on the Saturday before tlie election, 
and at once published an address, ib. 2732-2749. 

^ Witness IS captain, on half-pay, in the 17th Dragoon Guards; is aide-de-camp to Lord 

Beaton, Captain A. G. Moore 3462, 3463 Date and character of the first coraniuni- 

Ciition CO witness about liis coining forward as a candidate, ib. 3524-3534. 



2. Mr. Idrodiaan : 

Witness is a barrister; resides near Drogheda, where he lioids property; is a mao-is- 

ra e for (he Brodigau 2998-3004 I-ssued his addre.ss as candidate at the fast 

section, on tlie 24th March, having previously resigned the office of high sheriff, ib. 

P ^ Roman-catholic, and of strong Liberal opinions, ib. 3055-3065 

ui ei statement as to the period when witness commenced his canvass, and gave in bis 

resignation ns high sheriff, ib. 3066-3070 Witness did not enter iffio any comniuui- 

ation with Captain Moore’s committee, ib. 3160-3175. 



*1- Other Candidates spoken of: 

Releience to several candidates who were spoken of, or who came forward, besides 
p am Moore, witness, and Mr. M'Caiin, jBrorZigan 3155-3159. 

See also lietirement of Captain Moore. 



Canvass op Electors, and JPhospects of Success (Captain Moore): 

1. Favourable Reception of Captain Moore in the Borough-, Success antici- 

pated hy him and his Friends. 

2. Denial that Captain Moore had any Chance of Success, unless by illegal 

Aleans, 



1. Favourable Reception of Captain Alooi-e in the Borough-, Success auticiiialed 
by him and his Friends : 

which Captain Moore was received by the electors when 
uclmg his canvass on Saturday the 28th March, and the following Monday, Alayne 
-55 oess. 2 . h h 2 10-30 
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C.^ivr^ss OF Electors, ^o—continuecl. 

• 1. Favourable Recej)tion of Captain Moore, Sfc. — continued. 

10-30 The canvass was continued till the afternoon of Wednesday the 1 st April, Mayne 

23 i^fierthe second day’s canvass Captain Moore’s friends caiculated on a majority 

of from forty to sixty, ib.ig, 30 Witness assisted Captain Moore in his canvass; was 

much surprised at the good leception lie met with, and anticipated his election as certain 

R. Sw/t/i 831-84! ^Captain Moore’s canvass was very successful ; a majority of forty- 

five was calculated upon, Clarke 1265. 1269. 

Witness attended Captain Moore inhis canvass; had not the Rinallestdoubt of Iris success 
Jordan 1470-1485' Witness calculated on a majority of from seventy to eighty ; allow- 

ing for everything, the committee calculated on a majority of from forty to fifty, ih, 1607 

Favourable reception given to Captain Moore when canvassing on Monday, ib. 2345 

2346 Grounds for concluding that but for the iniimiclation and riot Captain Moore 

would have succeeded iflie had gone to the poll, ih. 2383-0301. 240B-2412. 

On the nomination day, and some day or two previously, witness, Mr. Jordan, and Mr; 
Mayne went over the list of voters, and witness then calculated upon a majority of 

from fifty to sixty in favour of Captain Moore, AtHnson 2428-2433 After the nnmina- 

tioii a calculation was made, which, with every allowance, showed a majoril v of upwards 

of forty for Captain Moore, ih. 2450 The committee were unanimous intheir aiuicipa- 

tion of Captain Moore’s success, ib. Farther statement as to witness and some others 

having gone tlirough the register, and having concluded that Captain Moore would have 
a good i.tiyority, ib. 2469-2488. 2534-2537. 

On the Saturday and Monday preceding the election witness accompanied Captain 
Moore on his caovitss, when lie was very Aivourably received, St. George Smith 2628- 

2634 Witness anrl other supportiM-s of Captain Moore went carefully liirough the 

register, and considered that Captain Moore had every ciiance of success, ib. 2635-2639 

Witness and his family have considerable influence in the borough, li. 2641,2642 

Some female members of witness’s family canvassed on llie Monday ; doubt whether 

they did so on Tuesday, ib. 2925-2930. 



Satisfactory progress of witness’s canvass up to the lime of Captain Moore coming 

forward, Brodigaii 3084-3091 Doubt whether witness had a good chance of success 

after Captain Moore came forward, ib. 3130,3131. 

Witness arrived at Drogheda on the Friday before the election, and commenced his 

canvass on the following day, Captain A. G. ilfoore 3464-3470 Was very favourably 

received hy the Hectors, and by Tuesday vnorning concluded his success was pretty 

certain, ib. 247 1 -2473 Was also favoumbly received on tlie Saturday and Monday by 

the non-eleeUirs, iti. 3474, 3475. •' 



Witness went over the register, and calculated that Captain Moore would have a 
majority of twenty if deserted by i he “ Father toivn ” party, and if not so deserted, a 

majonly of nearly 100 3683:3686. 3/86, 3783 The opposi.e party knew 

that Captain Moore would have a majority; gro.jiids for this statement, ib. 3685, 3689- 



2 . Seaal that Captaiu Mcore had any Chance of Success, nnhss hu ilkid 
Menn\: -v o 

Impression that ordinary means would not have secured a maiority of fortyfor Captain 
Moore, Acffy 3592-3594-~Witness was not canvassed for Captain Moore; lie was 
inlro^ced to him on the day before the nomination, Renilaud 4456-445S. 4609-4612 
—Witness considered that a majority of forty ooald not have be« secured for Captain 

Moore by legal means, Ventlaud 4502-4506; Cannybett 4789 Witness .bought 

&X55t”4M->’’“’ 60 would have gone to tl.e poll,i>««i- 

vo^!d'd”.';To'‘f”T '’’1 “"“‘‘"“'y well, and believes that unless Captain Moore spent a 

good deal of money he had no chance of a majority, Chai.akk 4657-4666 Witness 

vent ovei the register with some otliers on the Monday evenime belbre the election, and 

‘Jat b„ber;w.s 

•uriior. fito .9: reisons present on the Monaay evening 

•when the registry was being scrutinised, li. 5110-5125. ^ 

KnowWge of the constituency, from which witness concluded that Mr. M'Cann must 
register, Clin.cn 63r7,U.8^There r^o’daTbl M^ol' l-eluro “note 

improper means were lesoried to by his opponents, i5. 6321-6323 

in ^^i'^ain Moore could not have done 

in two or th ee days and Wt sure of success, provided a hiro-e sum were uot expended by 
his opponents m bribery, 3 I‘Cann b334-6336. 6343. expumeu j 

See also Bribery. Romaii’-catholic Laity. 



Carty, 
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■ Carty, Thomas. (Analysis ofhis Evidence). — Merchant at Droghedu ; iias lived there all 

his life, 5133, 5^34 Has been high slieriff', and is now mayor and inagisirate, 5135- 

.5140 When witness signed the list of about 140 names, promising to support 

Mr. M'Cann, a contest was not contemplated, 5141-5148. 5309, 5310 Witness was 

at the White Horse Inn when some priests spoke from the balcony, but did not hear 
their speeches, 5149-5162. 5312. 

Explanation of the grounds of witness's refusal to grant the use of the Tolscy or court- 
house fov the accommodation of the police and iiiilitiiry during the nights at ihe lime of 

theelection, 6i53“5i59 There was no application to witness to admit the people by 

iicket to the comt-hoiise at the nomination. 51 60-51 64 The court-keeper had tiie key 

. of the court-house, and opened the doors on witness’s arrival, and by his directions, a 
little bt’Ibre ten o’clock, the hour fixed for the nomination, 5165-5169. 5196, 5197 

'riiere was much difficulty in getting through the mob to the court-house door, but 

• the friends of Cajiluia Moore and Mr. M'Cann were first admitted, and the general mob 
kept ba<;k Ibr five or ten minutes, much to their dissatisfaction, 5168-5178. 

Considerable interniptioii by cei iain of Captain Moore’s supporters to wiliit-ss’s speech 

in proposing Mr. M'Cann, 5179-5190 After witness’s speech he retired from the 

platform, and diii tioi see whut ufrcrwnrds occurred, 5190. 5287-5291 Less violence 

at the late election thiin at that in 1847; 519>“5195- 6240,6241 Communication 

•between witness and Mr. Derinzy, the stipendiary magistrate, during theelection; the 
latter showed witness iiistiuctious giving him the control of the military and police, 

,5198-5205 Cumineni on some directions by Mr. Cory, sub-inspector of police, tliat 

the police were lo take instructions only from the slipendiarv mauistraie aud liigh sheriff'. 
520a. 5209-5211. 

Explanation ivhitivo to an applicaiion made to witness by Mr. Mayne for a police 
force for the protection of Captuiu Moore’s committee-rooms; conversation on the matter 

beiween witness and Mr. Mayne on the following day, 52o6-5'2io. 5335,5336 

llel'erence to some differencea between witness anti Mr. Llary previously to the election, 

5213-5220. 5295, 5296 There were great crowds about the nomination day, but 

witness saw no violence which would justify Captain Moore’s retirement, 5221-5-234 
Ample means of protection for Captain Moore’s voters, 5227-5232. 

Stalp.ment as to a complaint having been made to the Castle about Mr. Cory’s conduct 
-at theelection ; it afterwards appeared that Mr. Cory had got leave to exchange or remove, 

6-35"5239- 5297-5308 Captain Moore had no chance of success without briberj', 

5242-5244. 5311 So large a sum as 1,200 1. or 1,500 1. could never have been required 

in legitimate expenses, 5245-5249. 5328-5333 Tliri few Roman-catholic gentlemen 

who supported Captain Moore were not men of much pO(uilarity oriiiflueiice, 5250-5261. 

How far witness as m.nyor is resfionsible for the peace of the town, 5262-5265 

Opinion that it was nut inconsistent with witness’s position to propo.se Mr. M'Cauii at 
the nomination, nr to act os chairman of his committee, 5266. 5334-' — Statement to tiie 
effect that witness acted as chairman of ihe commiUee on one occasion only, 526'7-6279 

Furiher statement as to witness having declined to grant the use of the court-house 

to the military, 5281-5286 'Witness saw that duniage had lieen done to the house of 

Mr. Jordan and otlier houses, 5292-5294 Knowledge of the consiituency from which 

witness concluded that Mr. M'Cinui must succeed, .5313-5319 Mention of some of 

those who, besides witness, canvassed with Mr. M'Caiin, 5320-5327. 

-Chadioich, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Magistrate of Droghedn, 4613, 4614 

Was in Droghccia cadi diiv diiriiig the election except Tuesday, the day before the 

nomination, 4615-4617 Considers that the last election was less violent than the 

election of 1847; uxaminaiion' liereoii, 4618-4620. 46H7-4708 On the day ofnorai- 

Tiaiion Captain Moore’s friends and some of Mr. M'Cann’s friends got into ihe court- 
house when ilic doors were opened, after which the police prevented the body of the 

people from entering for fully five minutes, 4622-4630 Then* was considerable noise 

and disturbance at the mmiimition, but not of a cliaracter which need have deterred 
Captain Moore from proceeding with the election, 4631-4641. 

After the nomination there was some natural excitement and bustle in the streets, but 

witness did not see any one injured, 4642-4644- There were only two chiirges for 

ussault at ihe election, and only one of tliese cume before tiie petty sessions, the other 

having dropped, 4645-4656 Wiiness knoivs the consliuieiicy well, and believes ihat 

unless Captain Moore spent a good deal of money, he liad no chance of a majorilv, 

4657-4666. 

Wiiness was on the list of Mr, M'Cann’s committee, and canvassed for him, 4667- 

-4671 Hfj does not know by whom the White Horse Inn was retained for Mr. M'Cliinn ; 

he has heard that a special sum was paid fur me use of tlie balcony, 4672-4679 He 

was only once in the committee-room at the Wiiite Horse, and did not hear Father 

Hanratty address the people, 4680-4686 The town was quiet on the polling day, and 

there was no difficulty in voting, 4709-4717. 

None of the workpeople at the flax mills, in which witness is a partner, were allowed 

to leave their employment <m the aoniination-day, 4718-4726 As regards the 

.presentments before the giand jury relative to damages to luuises, witness saw the 
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Chadicick, John. (Analysis of his 'Evidence)~cf>nlviued. 

<)nniage to Mr. .Iordan’s house only, 4727-473-2 Statement relative to tha proceedings 

of the grand jury in regard the presentments; reason why wiiness and other members 

objected 10 the presentments being receiveil, 4733-4755 Equal noise and bustle 

when Mr. Carty was made mayor as at the late election, 4758-4760 There were a 

great many weavers «n strike about the time of the election, 4761, 4762. 

In signing the paper or list of Mr. M‘Cai>n’s supporters, witness did not undertake iu 

any way to conduct the business of tlie election, 4763-4766 Reference to some 

placards, which were objectionable 10 the priests, as havinu; been posted about the town 

at different periods before the election, 4767-4774 Impression that the stipendiary 

magistrate was the proper person to apply to f»r directing tlie military or police at the 
eltciion, 4775-4';8 -j. 

Clarke, Laurence Russell. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Parochial schoolmaster at Droo-- 
hetla; is also an agent and land surveyor, and is well acquuinted with the fc'elin^s of 

the inhabitants, 1252-1258 Isa iVteman, and supported Captain Moore, 1259-1261 

Quiet state of the town on the Saturday and Monday before tlie election, 1262-12G4 

Capt-.in Moore’s canvass was very successful; a majoriev of forty-five was calcu- 
lated upon, 1265. 1369 Exciteil state of the town on the Tuesdav, 1265 tt seq. 

Paniculars as to some violent speeches by the priests from Mr. M'Canii’s Coramittee- 
room, 1265-1315. 1361-1368. 

Attacks made on witness by the mob on 'I'liesday, 1291. 1310-1312. 1326 Active 

parts ^takeii by the priests in canvassing, 1316-1324 Violent attack made cm Mr. 

Kelly’s house, where Captain Moore’s committee-rooms were, on Tuesday evenino- 

1325-132CI During the attack on Mr. Kelly’s witness was in danger of his life, 1326- 

1328 Extremely violent conduct of the mob towards Captain Moore’s Iriends wlten 

waiting outside the court-house on the morning of tlie nomination, 1330-1333 One 

of ihe police was disabled by the mob outside the court-house, 1331, 1332. 

Great violence ai. the nomination; the scene was fearful beyond conception, 1332- 

^335 Extremely disturbed state ol the town after the nommatiim, 1336-1330 

Wiiness, who is imt generally unpopular in Drogheda, would hardly have dared to vote 

for Captain Moore, 1340-1344 1 he violence of the mob would have deterred Captain 

Moore s voters generally troni going to the poll, 1340. 1369 ^The infantry were in the 

streets, m-th on the 1 uesday and the nomination day, 1 350-1360. 

Clements, Edirurd. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Produces tlie poll-books for the last 
election, 5* 



Chnion, Henry. (Ana)vsis of his Evi.lence.)- Was conduciing agent for Mr. M'Cann, 

?3i4-63ib Is well coHvei.sam with the stale of the register, 6317 631S Was 

instructed by Mr. M'Cann to see that 110 money vvas spent illegallv, and did all in his 

power to carry outsuch mstrucuons, 6319, 63-20 There was no doubt of Mr. M'Cann’s 

reluin, unless improper means were resorted to by his opponents, 6321-6323. 

Commltee of Mr SMteraeiit as to witness having seen Mr. M'Cann on the aStli 

Msicl. ,ibouttlietij5ertio!i of two ativertisemenis m the “Conservative” naper ; these 
wete nfterwards lell at wtti, ess’s nffloc by Mr. M'Cann, JMongofl 488-4U’ ok, Z 
itnest. inxeried the advertisements ir. question, and produces a portion of the paper 
eon.atning one ol the adventsetnents antl showing a list of' persons who had fonned tl,e ml 

seltis into a coniimttep for securing Mr. M'Cann’s return, 16.479-484 'I’lie nicjnev for ' 

theadvertoeutentswits patdbyMr. M'Cann’s agent for elemin„\ap,.„ses, ii. 4^489 
^^F.tsons seen hy witness ni tlie tally-room of Mr. M'Ciimi, VMay 3802-3808. 

selres''iiito a*™!! IW’’. otnlainina: the names of those who fotnicd lliem- 

. elves int.1 d committee for Mr. M'Ounn, Thornton 4143-4146 E.vnlanation of the 

M^m, ” document fuZorof 

MLami, he does not know who hronghl ,t to Ins house. I'i. 4188-4209 Insio-nin- 

at as one of Mr. M Cam, s eomni.tt, e, FenUmd 446l-'t466- 4504-4528. 
aeS-iZlZlb.Zh'Vf -'I'Cann’s oomniittee. ami canvassed for him, Chadwick 

proof of agency, Ea.p. 147. ^ M Cann s leiurii, is not sufficient to establish 

‘^Tsf'ZiiiToMfm/nT'Z”'^' to the payment by witness of 

tZ, et° „ f eommittee-iaoms, Bro- 

3‘f«8-‘?---56 'Ae mo 'i^r » I'ouae, and character of the rooms, ib. 

Lone?fhonse,&435;.:3-Z " 3034— Small sisj of 

Committee- 
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Commiltce-Iiooiiis (Mr. M'CarinJ. So« Roman Cotholic Clergy. White Horse Hotel. 

Commillee-liooiri.-; (,C'a2?(ain Moore). After the speeches fnim Mr. M‘C.irm’s Iiolol on llie 
'J‘ue>ciiiy eveiiintr, the mob made a violent atuick on Captain Muoife’s cmiiiuittee-ronnis 
at. Mr. Kelly’s house, ami broke several windoivs u itlj stones, Meiyiie ; Cory 1076- 
1084. Ill8. iH)2-ng5: Clarke 1:525-13275 Jordan 14S8-1500; Harvey 1074-1976 

1982-1986; 2439-2442 Suuemeiit, us to witness havino- on tlie Tuesdav 

evening wiitleii to Mr. Cany, the mav«r, wiio was cliairman of Mr. M'Ciimi’s committee, 
foi a patrol of police nnar Capiaiii Moore’s conimitiee-ro nns ; verh.d answer 10 this com- 

niuiiiciiti.on, Mayve 58-62. 337, 338 .Diiliculty e.^cperienced In obtaining the active 

assislimce of ilie police for the protection of the coiiimittei-mom ami tim.se m if, Atkin- 
son 2442-2446 Consideiubh- damiii-e done to wiuiess’s cimimiitee-rooms on the 

evening ofTnesday ; some very large stones were thrown through ihe windows, Captain 

A. G. Moore 3477-3483 On the evening before the nomiiuuion a very violent attack 

was made U|Km Captain Moore’s Committee-rooms; the windows and doors <,f the house 
were smashed in, 3651-3653. 

E-vphinati..n relative to an application made 10 v.<itne.ss by Mr. Mayne fora police force 
for the [.roteclion of Cuptiiiu Moore’s committee-rooms; conversation on the matter 
between Mr. Mavne and witness on tlie Ibllowing day, Car/y 5206-5210.5335,5336 

llelerence to im applicntion made to wiiness on Tuesdav evening for j'roteciiun for 

Captain Moore’s conuiiitU'c-room, which had leceived soiae tiamage from the mob • 
wimess went to the committee-room, und hy his order the police dispersed the mob] 

Deiimy 5391-5417 Explanation as to witness having on the Muiiday eveniim 

declined to semi some police to protect Mr. Thomas Kedy’s house, where Captain 

Moore’» commiitce sat, as repuested to do by Kelly, ib. 5526-5533 Fnrtlter statement 

as 10 witness having dispersed tlie mob from Kelly’s house on the Tuesday evenino-, il). 

5534> 6o36- 5739-67-! 7- * 

■Covipetmiioii Jar Dcimuges. Circumstance of eleven persons whose property Inul been 
injured having made claims tor compensalimi at the picseutmi’nt session.^ ; statement 
hereon as to Mr. Carty, the mavor, having illegally asi-umed the chair on this occasion, 
and having by his castinsi vote decided against receiving the ctaim.s of the parties, Mayne 

149-156. 160 Proceedings suhsequenlly before the grand jury in regard to claims for 

compensation, ib. 157 The matter even mail y was settled at the assizes, and the parties 

were awarded conipens.ition, il>. 157-161 ‘Lc>s mnouiil of compensation given than 

uas ciainud, 157. 162-171. 223-226. 

Stritement as to witnos having claimed 4/. for fOiii]ieasullnn, and having reduced the 
ciaim 10 2/. 12s. 6d., ihe ainomit lost by the broken glass, Harris 1 678-1688. 1733-173.5 
“ — E.vpiaiiiiti'-n relative to witness’s claim for < unipeosatioii ; it is not yet settled, 

BugnuU 1761-1767 Stiitemeut us to wiiness linving compensated hiniself for the 

(iuii.age done to his house hy stopping the priest’s due-, ii. M. Verdon 1851-1860. 

lixplanation us to witncs.s having acted as foreman of the grand jury when the question 
ot Cooney’s cmnpensulion for damage to his house was dc-tenniiieii, 3392-3403. 

5412-3416 Mr. .Iordan’s compensation was lediiceti fiom 15/. to 3/. by his own 

acqiiifsct-uce, ih. 34°4-34'^7— — Statement relalive to a comjjlaint by witness to Judge 
JackMin in regard to scvenil of the grand jury havin g retired when the compensaiion was 

being inquired into, ih. 3408-341 1 Impression iliat wilncss’s father got about 2/. as 

compensation for tlm damage done to liU house, Rowland 3639, 3640. 3698-3707. 

Statement relalive to the proceedings of llie grand jury in regard to tliu [iresentments; 
reason why witness and other mcmljors ohjectid in the presentments btitig received^ 

Uiadtcicli 4733-4755 Witness was one tif tlie grand jury who left the room when 

some prescntmeiita weic. being considered in regard to damiige to houses at the elections ; 
r-ason why he did so, l/'er«a« 5097. 

ConvUy, Thomas. Tlirenlening language used at the nomiimiion towards Capiain Moore 
by ihonias Conolly, an active supporier of Mr. M'Caiin, Roioland 3661-3663. 

Comervative Candidates. Conservative candidates have sometimes been returned for 
Drogaeda, P, Ve^'dan 760-765. 

Cooney, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Boot and slioe makru’ at Drogheda; is an 

elector, and was employed as an agent for Mr. Brodigan, 2316-2319 Circum^tanca of 

witness having boeii in the committee-ioom lor a few iiiinntc-s yesterday when evidence 
W'as being taken (his examination, tlierefore, is noi allowed), .2320-2329. 

■Cooney, Richard. See Agents. Committee-Rooms (Mr. Brodigan). Treating, 1. 

■CW, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Corporal in the 17th Lancers; arrived at 

Diogheda from Dublin on the Monday before the election, 1370-1374 Was billetted 

opposite ihe^White Horse Hotel, 1375 On Monday evening heard young Mr. M‘Cann 

and some priests address ihe ciowd in front ol' the hotel in regaM 10 their votes, 1377- 

1389. 1430-1432 Exciting language, used by the Rev. Mr. Hanratiy in calling upon 
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Cope, William. (Analysis of his Evidence) — eo 7 itinued. 

the people to support M'Cann and oppose Moore, 3388-1394 Power of the priests iu' 

exciting the people, 1394— There was no actual violence on the Monday night, 1395. 

On the evening of Tuesday, witness again heard the priests address the people from 

the hotel; there was a great crowd, 1396-1403. 1432-1437 Strong language used 

on Tuesday evening by Father Montague, 1404-I407 Father Hanratiy again ad- 

dressed the people on Tuesday ; violent language used by him on that occasion, 1408- 

1415 Witness and half his troop left Drogheda on Wednesday; they had not been 

called upon to act, but if called upon could easily have dispersed the people, 1416-1455. 
The police could not of themselves have put down the people, 1438-1440'. 

Cory, Edward Smith. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Hus been sub-inspector of consta- 
bulary at Drogheda for about five years, 1042-1045 Had about 165 men under his 

command at the late election; was subject to the orders r>f the high sheriff and the 

•stipendiary magistrate, 1046-1051 The town was perfectly quiet previously to the 

Monday before the election, 1052-1055 There was some excitement on Monday 

evening, 1055. 1178,1179 Exceedingly excited and disturbed state of the town on 

the evening of Tuesday 1056 et seq. 

Excitement occasioned on Tuesday evening by the haninguea of the priests from the- 

White Horse Hotel, 1061-1073 Attack made on Tiie>day on Mr. Kelly’s house,. 

where Captain Moore bold liis coiumiltee-room, 1076-1084. it 18. 1192-1195—— 

Witness saw several persons assaulted by the mob, 1085, 1086 Atinck made on Mr.. 

Richard Smith, 1087-1093 Attacks made on witness; he was struck with stones and 

pelted witii dirt, and was much hurt, 1094-1 1 15. 1189-1191. 1251 Serious injury 

inflicted on one of witness’s men, 1103, 1 104. 

Witness was not in the court-house during the nomination, 1116. 1136, 1137 

Considerable damage done to several houses by the mob in tiie course of Tiiesdav, 1117- 

1125 Serious atta< k matle on Mr. Deriiizy on the evening before tlie eleciitm; he 

was rescued from the mob by witness, 1126-1135. 1235, 1236-^^ Attack made on Mr. 

Jordan when leaving the court-house after the noininati hi, 1138-1142 Captain' 

Moore could not have gone on with ihe election without endangering the lives of his 
voters, 1143, 1144. " 

Number of police, cavalry, and infantry in the town, 1145-1152 The infantry were 

called out on two or three occasions, but the police were found suflicient to char the 

Streets, 1153-1171. 1237, 1238 Reference to ihe election in Leitrim in 1852. at which 

the military were required to escort voters to the poll, 1172-1177 The excitement on 

Tuesday was very much directed against some 0: the Roman-catholic supporters of 

Captain Moore, such as Mr, Jordan, 1180-11S4 Excitement and violence on the 

moining of the nomination before the court-house was opened, 1185-1188 The police 

were brought to the town for the election, 1196, 1 197. 

Explajiation relative to the official reports made by witness to the Inspecior-general 

at Dublin, 1198-1205. 1239-1245 Circumstance of witnes.s having thanked some 

of the priests for their exeriions in dispersing the mob after the election, 1206, 1207. 
1229-1234— There was no difficulty in the way of the polling of the voters, 1209-1211 
Disposition of the police force on the polling day, 1212-1215. 

Statement that witness considered lumeelf under the orders of the hi'rii sheriff and not 
under those of the stipendiary magistrate, or local magistrates, 121 6-1223. 1227,1228 

Witness never had any refreshments at Mr. M'Cann’s hotel during the election,. 

1224-1226- Rel'erence to a letter to one of the magistraics from Joseph Harris, a suu- 
porier of Captain Moore, applying for protection from the mob ; fear therein expressed 
of ihe Sacrifice of life and properiy by the mob, 1246-1251. 

Cory, Mr. Comment on some directions by Mr. Cory that the police were to take instnic- 

nons only from'the stipendiary rnagisirate and higli sheriff, Carti/ 5202. 5209-5211 

Reference to some diHerences between witness and Mr, Cory previously to the election. 

w. 5213-5220. 5295, 5296 Statement as to a coniplaiiu imving been made to the- 

Castle about Mr. Cory's conduct at the election; it afterwards appeared that Mr. Cory 
got leave to e.xchange or remove, ih. 5235-5239. 5297-5308. 

Mr. Cory generally acted inuier witness’s orders, Detinzy 5522-5525. 

See also Police, The. 



Covrt-Mme Circumstance of Mr. Carty, the mayor, havioK refu.sed nn application by wit- 
ness for the use ol ihe_ court-house orTholsey for ihe police on the Satuiaav nio-ht before 

the electron, Peice /errfo,, {69-578 Kefusal of Mr. Cany to srant lire Jso of the 

court-house for the police on the inghi of the nomination, tvlien witness aimlied a second 
time for 11, il. 6,17-664— -tscepiion taken 10 the conduct of the mayor in declining to. 
gtam the use ot me courl-liousc for the police, and in keeping it locked until lie arrnccl 
on the noiiiinaunn day, ib. 676-679. 696-702, 798-807. 



Explanation' 
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CowW'Aousfl— continued . 

Explanation of the groimds of witness’s refusal to grant the use of the'Tolsey or court- 
house for the accommodation of the police and military during the night at the time of 

the election, Carty 5153-5159. 5:81-5286 When application was made to the mayor 

for shelter for police in the court-house, it was a wet night; lliehigh sheriff not being 
able to obtain the use of the court-house, housed them himself, Derinzy 561 7-5626. ' ^ 
See also Nomination. 

D. 

Damage to Houses. Attack made upon the house of witpess’s son during the noriiination 
night, several of the win<lows having been broken; other houses were'^also injured- P. 

Verdon 656-664. 813-818 Considerable damage done to several houses by the mob 

ill the course of Tuesday, Cory 1117-1125 Considerable damage done by the mob to 

Mr. Jordan’s house; large stones thrown tlirough the windows, ih. 1120.1122. 1125; 

P. yl/. Fer<io;j 18:36-1843 After witness’s arrival home on the nomination evening’ 

several violent attacks were made on his house; considerable damage done to the hou”e 
by the large stones thrown by the mob on this occasion, Jordan 1537-1546- 

Particulars as lo the damage done by the mob to witness’s house on the night of the 
nomination ; a great quantity of stones were thrown tlmiugh the windows ; samples of 

these produced, Harris 1640-1646 Application made by witness to Mr. Atkinson 

and Mr. Cory for protection from the mo!i, ib. 1647-1649 Further statement relative 

to the attack on witness’s house and the stones thrown into it; steps taken whereby liis 
children were protected from the stones, ib. 1671-1677. 1719-1732 Considerable da- 

mage done to witness’s house on the evening of the nomination, Basnall 1745-1748. 
1768, 1769 Damage done to witness’s Imuse, E. M. Verdon 1844, 1845. 

Particulars ns to an attack on Wednesday night on Mr. Jordan’s house, which was 
greatly damaged thereby, notwiihslanding the presence of the police, who did not inter- 
fere, so faraa witness saw, Harvey 2017-2026. 2056-2070 Several stones were thrown 

into Dr. Atkinson’s house 011 Wednesday evening, ib. 2026 Witness saw a very vio- 

lent altack upon Mr. Jordan’s house, when sioucs were thrown in volleys, Mortun 2554- 
cgfiS After the election witness saw that several houses had been damaged Brodi<^an. 

3848,3849. 

Very violent attack made upon witness’s house, Howland 3628-3635 Violent 

attack also on his father|a house, ib. 3636-3638. 3641. 3648 The house of witness’s 

brother was saved from injury by outside shutters, but be himself was severely beaten by 

the mob, ii. 3642-3644 Further reference to the attack upon the house of witness’s 

father ; it did not arise through the discontent of the men in his employment, ib. 3708- 
3727- 

Witness observed that some damage was done to Mr. Jordan’s house, and to the win- 
dows of other houses, Penllund 4494-4496. 4542-4548 Circumsiance of there having 

been some windows broken in Drogheda about a month before the election ; doubt as to 

the cause, iJ- 4497“460i- 4574~4593 As regards the presentments before the grand 

jury relative to damages to houses, witness saw ihe damage to Mr. Jordan’s house onW, 

Chadwick 4727“4732 Witness saw iliat damage had been done 10 the house of Rir. 

J ordan and others, Carty 5292-5294 Witness saw stones flying about 011 Wednesday, 

and saw three or four houses in Peler-street attacked, and the windows broken, Derimy 

5817-5S41. 5855-5861 Witness did not see any place of worship injured, but heard 

that the windows had been broken, i/>, 5862-5869. 

See also Committee Rooms {Captain Moore). Comyensation far Damages. 

Derinzy, Thomas. (Analysis of Ins Evidence.)— Stipendiary magistrate at Trim, county of 

Meath; has no political connexion with Drogheda, 5337-5341 On ibe 26th March 

was ordered to attend the election at Drogheda, and to be there on the 1st April, 5342- 

5344 Arrived at Drogheda on Monday the 30th March, and put up at the White 

Horse Inn ; Simcux’s Hotel, where he usually stops, having been fully occupied, 5344- 
5366- 

Authority respectively of witness, as stipendiary magistrate, and of the high sheriff 
and local magistrates, at the election ; wiiness did not supersede the locul magistrates, 

W58-5385 Communication between witness and Mr. Cory about the police, on the 

Monday before the election ; a large additional force was then expected, 5386-5378 

Commuuicniion between witness and tlie military Officers on Tuesday, the day before the 
nomination, 5377-5383. 

There was a good deal of excitement on Tuesday, but not more than is usual at Irish 
coiitesied elections, 5384-5390 Reference to an application made to witness on Tues- 

day evening for protection for Captain Moore’s committee-room, which had received 
damage from the mob ; witness went to the committee-room, and by his order the 
police dispersed the crowd, 5391-5417 On Wednesday witness was at the court- 
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Derinzy, Thomas. (Analysis ofliis Evidence) — continued. 

house before the door was opened ; ihere was a large crowd there, but witness did not 

see any one attacl;ed,- 5418-5427 The great bulk of the people were kept back for a 

short tune by the police after some of each party had entered, 542S-5432. 

The town was very excited after the_ nomination, 5433-6435 'T’wo or three people 

applied >o witness for protection on Wednesday, but an escort was not found necessary 
for them ; witness did not refuse protection to any one who applied for it, 6438, 5439. 

544(5-5448. 5486-5488 A policeman was hurt on Wednesday, but witness believes 

it was by accident, 5440-5445 Nature of the written reports forwarded by witness 

each d;iv to Dublin, 5449-5454 The military, both infantry and cavalry, were ordered 

out by witness on Wednesday, and paraded the streets, but were not called upon to act, 

5455-6468. 

Witness was not consulted about Captain Moore’s retirement, 5469-5474 Witness 

believes he had force enough to protect Captain Moore’s voters, had lie gone to the poll, 

5472 Witness did not pay much attention to the priests’ speeches, but heard them 

spoken of as inflammatory, 5475-5483 Statement as to Mr. Mayne having wished 

witness to take an information from him on the day after the nomination ; witness 
objected, as the information rather reflected upon himself, but escorted Mr. Mnyoe to a 
magistrate, who took the information, 5484-5486. 

Witness was on one occasion pushed down by one of the mob, but was not otherwise 

attacked, 5490-5505 There was no difficulty in the way of the polling on the day of 

election, 5506-5509 A lew persons were brought before witness, as magisirate, after 

the election for assaults, but at the petty sessions there was no conviction, 551 1-5516 

There were a good many weavers on strike at the time of the election, 5517, 5518 

Witness endeavoured to act as impartially as possible, 5519 He has no complaint 

to make against any magistrate who supported Mr. M’Caun, 5520, 552 1 Mr. Cory 

generally acted under witness’s orders, 5522-5525. 

[Second Examination.] — Explanation as to witness having on the Monday evening 
declined to send some police to protect Mr. Thomas Kelly’s house, where Captain 

Moore’s committee sat, on the Monday, as requested to do by Kelly, 5526-5533 

Further statement as to witness having dispersed the mob from Kelly’s house on the 

Tuesday evening, 5534, 5535 Practice in regard to requiring an information on oath 

before calling upon the military to act, 5536-5553 Witness as stipendiary magistrate 

never before attended any contested borough election in Ireland, 5554-5561. 

Examination as 10 the authority respectively of the stipendiary magistrate and the high 
sheriff in regard to the control of the police and military; verbardepniation received 
hereon by witness from the high sheriff, who had the supreme authority, 5562-5570. 

5587-5616 Witness does not recollect having had any consultation with the mayor 

about the propriety of using force, 5571-5576 The order directing witness to go 10 the 

election containecl no instructions as to his functions, 5578-5586. 

When application was made to the mayor for shelter for the police in the court-house 
it was a wet night ; the high sheriff not being able to obtain the use of the court-house, 

^psed ihem himself, 5617-5626 Circumstance of witness, after he had gone to the 

White Horse, having been aware that it was the head quarters of Mr M'Cann and his 
party, 5628-5651. 



Examination as to witness having ordered oiu and remained with the cavalry on the 
afternoon of Tuesday ; the 'priest* were addressing the people at the time, who were 
assembled in crowds, and much exciiement, so i^at witness was naturally anxious, and 

apprehensive lest there should be some disturbance, 5652 et seq. Doubt whether the 

infantry also were ordered out on Tuesday, 5672-5682 The police were also drawn up 

in the street on the Tuesday, 5716-5723. 

Further ^erence to the attack on Kelly’s house on Tuesday evening, and to the dis* 
persion of the pwple afterwards, 5739-5747 ^Explanation as to witness having hesi- 

tated befoie taking the information tendered by Mr. Mayne on Tuesday; reason assigned 
for such hesitation, 5740-5742. 5748-5779— — -Further reference to tiie circumstance of 
witness havmi: demurred to receive the information tendered by Mr. Mayne on the morn- 
ing afier the nomination, 5769-5771. 5891-5893. 



Evidence to the effect that on the Wednesday, as well as the Tuesday, witness 
ordered the cavalry to parade about the streets in consequence of the great crowds 

assembled, and of their being m a very excited state, 5780 et seq. Impression that the 

infantiy were not caHed out on Wednesday, 5787-5790 Farther statement as to the 

pne,ts speeches having been spoken of as exciting and inflammatory, 5S01-5805. 

Abusive language applied on Wednesday towards Captain Moore’s supporters, 5812- 

5«ib. 5819, 5820 Witness saw stones flying about on Wednesday, and saw three or 

four houses in Peter-street attavkecl, «nd the windows broken. 5817-5841. 5855-5861 
— V\ itness had two or tliree noiers arrested on Wednesday fqp assaults, but they were 
subsequently bailed by young Mr. M’Cann, and at the subsequent petty sessions were 
hnf ^Witness did not see any place of worship injured, 

but heard that the windows had been broken, 5862-5^67. ^ ^ 



Witness 
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Derinzy, Thomas. (Anal^-sis of his Evidence)— conimKerf. 

Witness did not see much of Mr. M'Otnn at the White Horse; he was not staying 

there, 5868-5876 He does not recollect seeing Mr. M'Cann’s sons at the White 

Horse, 5877-5880— Circmnstance of Mr. St. Georje Smith having in witness's pre- 
sence, at the high aheritf s, represented the town n.s being in an aiarmin.v state tt88a- 
5886 Reference to a report of an attack upon Mr. Richard Smith, 58S7-5890, 

Circtimslance of witness havmg provided an escort for Mr. Mayne on the day after 
the nomir.iitioii, 5893-5896. 5899— file excilemeiit had considerably sabsided on 
Thursday, tlie day alter the iiommatton, but witness had some of the infantry in the 

streets 1,1 order to prevent any tendency to riot, 5897-5903 Belief that the calry 

were brought on. on the Wed„e,sday and not on the Tuesday, 5907 Witness did not 

offer protection to Mr. Mayae ooly after he did not want it, 5908, 5909. 

If Captain Moore had gone to the poll, witness considers that there was soffl-ient 
force for the protecUun of Ins voters, 5990-5992. 

“B^heda amermdve Journal." Witnep is proprietor of the Drogheda Conserya- 
ttve newspaper, WDougall 466— Oirctmstance of an article havnig appeared in 
witness s paper with reference to the list of Mr. M'Cann's committeef iS 
666>666 Witness was constantly about the streets, but was not inolLted, 1" 538- 

Dufi. Inacctiracy of a statement that a man of the name of Duffy died from drink had in 
Witness s house at tlie time of the election, Harvis 1714—1716 

Durum. Catiline. (Analysis of her Evidence.)-Wife of Michael Dnrnin, publican and 
grocer at Drogheda, 4210-4213— -Particulars as to Edward Finlay having come to wit- 
ness with an order (or 5s worth of drink, which witness declined to receive, and as to 

Patrick Ltmg having subsequently told witness to give Finlay the drink, 4214-404. 

The foregoing matter took place some day after the election, and Long .said he gave Finlay 

the dnnk merely to get rid ofhim, 4217-4220. 4243. 4304-4339 The drink supplied to 

Finlay, and drink supplied to other men, to the amount of 3/., was all put down to 

Long s nccoiml, and has not yet been paid, 4245-4260. 4295-4301 Supply of witness 

to dineieut peisons, as directed by Long, on ilie nominaiion day, to the amount of qZ • 
^''ere, or how many there were, 4257-4303. 4310- 

Burnh,. Michad (Analysis of his Evidence.)-Is husband of.ihe witness Catheriue Dur- 

mn,4340 Has not been tampered with by any one in regard 10 his evidence 

4342. 440Q-440.5 Statement as to Patrick Long, witness’s brother-in-law lia-Ane 

given witness an order for 30s. worth of drink on the Monday after the election - he 
came to witness s liouse with the parlies to whom the drink was to be given 4-54^-4^62 
4418-4430— Reference to an order for 3Z. worth of drink given by Long to witness’s 

«ite ; beiirf that this was two or tliree days before the nomination, 436'5-4-574 Parti- 

culars relative to an order for r,s. worth of drink given by Long to witness - ihis was 
purl of tne 30s. order given on the Monday after the election, and the reason assia-„etl 
by Long l„r giving it, was to prevent Finlay from teasing him, 4375-4401. 44o6-4°4»o 



Bkcuon of 1847. Witness’s windows were broken at the election of 1847 ; but that elec- 
tion was not nearly so violent as the last, Jm-dan 1571-1676, laoe-iaQa Doubt as 

“f violenee at Sir W. Somerville's election, dt. Smith 2982, 

>40.,' 1 rectum of 1847 admits of no comparison with the last election, there 

nawiig bten no violence at all on ilie former occasion, Rowland 3667-3670. 3731-3745. 
d7o4, 3775 Witness doe.s not recollect whether the voters were escorted to the poll 

ih 1.847,*^. 3734-3745- 

Wmicss considers that the last election was less violent ihan the election of 1847: 
Pentland 4508-4515; Chadwick 4618-4620. 4687-4708; Ternan 
4991-4994; CarZy 5191-5195. 6240, 6241. ‘t / 4/ r 

Circumstance of witness having spent about 40 I in bribing for Sir W. Somerville in 
047 ) niuch more was similarly siieiu by others, CamyZieZZ 4864-4882. 

^ of Mr. M*'Cann at the election of 1852; there was no dis- 

in 1 DougalJ , q 6 o, 561 Circumstance of witness having been a candidate 

having resigned before the nomination through fear of violence, .firorfigcB 

L 4 , 343‘“3438 fn 1852 ihere were 1,500 “ navvies” in Drogheda ready 10 

>t mrward for Mr. M‘Cann, ib. 3139. 3431 Explanation asiowitness having 

iifi « ° some days before ilie Just election asking him to resign in wit- 

’>8 ravour m return for witness’s resignation in 1852, ib. 3145-3164- 

Rscoit of Voters to Cke Poll. See Protection for Voters. Violence and Excitement, 4, 
*55— Sees. 2. p I 2 Excitement 
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Bxcitement. See Violence and Excitement. 

Expenses of Candidates: 

1. Captain Moore. 

2. Mr. Brodigan. 

3. Mr. M‘Cann. 

1. Captain Moore : 

Explanation as lo witness having calculated on the Saturday before the election that 
the contest would cost Captain Moore from 1,200 1 . to 1,500 /. ; grounds for this calcula- 
tion, St. George Smith 2846-2887. 2955-2963 Witness told his committee he would 

not sanction the expendituie illegally of a single shilling, Captain A. G. Moore 3521 
- - ■ Between the Saturday and the day of nomination the estimated expense was first 

mentioned to witness, ih. 3522, 3523. 3533-3539 Doubt whether a sum of 1,200/. or 

1,500/. could have been required for the legitimate purposes of Captain Moore’s election, 
Kelly 3586, 3587 Before the formation of Captain Moore’s committee, but not sub- 

sequently, witness was present on the occasion when there was some discussion about the 

expenses of the election, Jiouj/anc/ 3755-3778 Witness had nothing to do with the 

financial arrangements, ij. 3779-3781. 

2 . Mr. Brodigan: 

Witness calculated tliat his election expenses would be about 300 /. or 400 /., Brodigan 

3095”3097- 3^7*5, 3177 In calculating that his election expenses might be 300/. or 

400 /. witness did not include any expense in bringing up voters, ib. 3417-3420. 

3. Mr. M‘ Cann : 

Mr. M‘Ciinn’s expenditure was 326 /. los. ^d., Kelly 359S Witness was instructed 

by Mr. M'Cann to see that no money was spent illegally, and did all in his power to carry 

out such instructions, Clinton 6319, 6320 NVitness gave strict injunctions to his 

agents not to sanction any illegal expenditure, and personally did all in his power to 
prevent any improper payments, M'Cann 6328-6333 Witness was agent for the elec- 
tion expenses of Mr. M'Cann, Rath 6347 Explains that with the exception of 

Mr. M‘Cann’s private bill at the hotel, and a few bills for car hire, the amount returned 
by witness to the election auditor represents the whole of the expenditure, ib. 6347-6353. 

See also Bribery. Out Voters. 

F. 

Fairclough, Colonel. Violence and intimidation under which Colonel Fairclough voted for 
Mr. M'Cann, Atkinson 2457. 2461, 2462. 

Finlay, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Whitesmith at Drogheda, 2597 

Promised to vote for Captain Moore; was subsequently canvassed by Mr. M'Cann’s 
son, and went to Mr. M'Cann’s committee-room, where he saw Mr. M'Cann’s sons, but 

would not promise ihem his vote, 2598-2612 Received an order for 5s. worth of 

drink from some gentleman at Mr. M‘Cann’s committee-room, 2613-2616. 

[Second Examination.] — ^Witness is a Roman Catholic, 3786. 3788 He further 

stales that he promised some clays before the election to vote for Captain Moore, and 
that he subsequently went to Mr. M'Cann’s lally-room in consequence of a message 
from Mr. M'Cann’s sons, 3787, 3789-3801. 3935-3940 ^Went to the tally-room be- 
cause he was afraid to refuse, 3797“3799 Persons seen by witness in the tally-rooms, 

3802-3808 He was asked to vote for Mr. McCann, and, for his own protection, said 

he would not promise. 3809-3813 -Mr. Patrick Long, one of the committee, followed 

witness 0 ut ol the room, and still asking him for his vote, gave him an order for 5s. worth 
of drink, 3815-3819. (Order hereupon to witness to withdraw.) 

Conversation of witness, since his last answer, with Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Harvey, 
3820-3830. 

Occasion of Mr. Whearty, one of Mr, M'Cann’s committee, having asked witness for 

his vote, 3831-3839 Further statement as to witness having gone to Mr. M'Cann’s 

committee-ioom or tally-room in Shop-street ; he was there three times, twice on the first 

day and once on the day of polling, 3840-3848.3886, 3887 Witness cannot be positive 

whether his first visit lo Mr. M'Cann’s committee-room was on Wednesday the nomina- 
tion day, or the day before, but it certainly was after he had promised to vote for Captain 
Moore, 3844. 3858. 3879-3883. 4020-4047. 4099-4108. 4119-4134. 

Presence of Mr. Wheaity in the committee-room on each occasion when witness was 
there; witness also saw him in company with Mr. M'Cimn’s sons, but not with Mr. 

M'Cann himself, 3849-3878 Witness never told a man of the name of John O’Neall 

that no poor man should vote without money, 3S88, 3889 Nor did witness ever send 

his wile to O’Keail to ask for money, 4076-40S1 Witness is not a freeman, 3890- 

ShQi— —biatement as to Whtarty having brought witness and Patrick Burn, anoiher 
voter, from ihe tally-room lo Lynagh’s public-house on the Tuesday or Wednesday, 

where 
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Finlay, Edward. (Analysis of liis Evidence) — continued. 
where he pare them some drink, and held out some promise if tliey wnuld vote for Mr 

M'Cann, 38Q3-3912 /^fter Burn and witness had polled for iMr. M‘Cann, Whearty 

again took them to Lynagh’s and paid for some drink for them, 3913-3927. 

Particulars as to witness having seen Patrick Long on more than one occasion in Mr. 
M'Cann’s commitiee-room, where he seemed to be engaged upon the business of the 

election, 3927-3982 Further statement as to Long having asked witness for his vote, 

and given him an order for 55. worth of drink ; the order was upon his brother-in-law, 
Michael Dnrnin, 3983-3999— —Durnin declined^ at first to give witness the drink, say- 
ing that the order was not in Long’s handwriting, upon which witness sent for Long, 
who said he wrote the order, and directed Burnin to supply witness with the drink, 
4000-4010. 

Witness voted for Mr. M'Cann because of threats held out to him by some coal por- 
ters on the nomination day, 4011-4024 Witness was canvassed by Mr. St. Georcie 

Smith and Captain Moore on the morning of the clay, whether Tuesday or Wednesday, 

that lie first went to Mr. M'Cann’s tally-room, 4028-4047. 4099-4108. 4119-4134 1 - 

Way in which witness got rid of the 55. worth of drink ; he did not use much of it him- 
self on the same evening, and was not drunk, 4048-4075. 

Witness did not go to the house of a man named Mr. Cnrrey in order to see what he 

could get for his vote, 4082-4092 Witness never actually promised younff Mr. 

M'Cann or Long that he would vote as they asked him, 4095-4098. 4109-41 11 Pe- 

cuniary resources of witness adverted to in connexion with the imputation of his wishiuo- 
to sell his vote, 4112-41 18. 4135. ^ ^ 

Fremen. As regards the freemen of Drogheda, witness has no reason to suppose they are 

venal at elections, R. Smith 933-947 Witness never said it would be necessary for 

Captain Moore to buy a good many freemen, Morion 2585-2589 At least forty of the 

freemen are open to bribery, Campbell 4885-4887. See also Bribery. 

G. 

'Gibney, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Boiler-maker at Drogheda; has been em- 

.ployed on some ironworks where Mr. St. George Smith is a partner, 5913-5916 In 

consequence of directions from John Smith, a mechanic on the works, witness and several 
other workmen went to the Tltoisey or court-house on the nomination day, 5917-5939. 
.5988- — Conduct of these men in the court-house ; they had been directed to clieerwhen 
Captain Moore and his friends spoke, but witness did not do so, 5940-5953, 5073-5977 

Alter the nomination, the men escorted Captain Moore and others to the committee- 

rooms at Mr. Kelly's, 5954 Witness and the men subsequently had some drink; at 

wliose expense witness does not know, 5955-5964. 

Circumstance of witness not having obiained any wages for the day he was at the 
court-house; the reason asslcned by John Smith was, that he did not cheer enouo-h, 5965- 

5968. 5978-5988. 6ooo-6oo’ 2 On the evening before tlie nomination, witness saw Mr. 

M'Dougall, printer, giving money to a mob in front of his house, 5969-5972 In tell- 

ing witness to go to the court-house, Jolin Smith said he had orders from Mr. Frederic 

Smith, son of Mr. St. George Smith, 5981. 5988. 6003 Witness continued at the 

ironworks up to about a month ago, 59S9-5994 He was only sent for a day or two 

ago 10 attend the Committee, 5995-5999. 

Gordon, Captain Sir William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Captain in the 17th Lancers, 
344_ — Arrived with his troop in Drogheda from Dublin on the Tuesday before the 

election, 345-352 Excited state of the town on Tuesday ; necessity of the presence of 

the military and police, 353. 364 — —Both on Tuesday and Wednesday the priests ha- 
rangued the people and created much excitement, making the election a question of reli- 
gion, &c., 34.5-376. 390, 391 Influence of the priests over the people, 372, 373. 388, 

3 ” 9 — —Excited state of the town on the Wednesday as well as the Tuesday; great 
crowds about, 374-378. 

Witness saw several supporters of Captain Moore insulted ; stones were thrown and 

two policemen were struck, one of whom was nearly killed, 379-382.441-460 Witness 

could not act without the orders of Mr. Derinzy, the stipendiary magistrate; the troops, 

• noweyei', were not attackerl, 383-389. 420-428 The town was in a very excited state 

until It was declared that Mr. M'Cmin had been successful, 392-397. 

Part taken by witness and his troop on the polling day; circumstance of their not 
been called upon to escort any voters to the poll, 398-405. 429-437. 447, 448 
Reference to the retirement of Mr. Moore on the nomination day, after which the 

contest lay between Mr. Brodigan and Mr. M'Cann, 406-412 Captain Moore did not 

eave Drogheda when he resigned, through fear of going avvav unprotected, 416-420 

the voters were obsiructed in going to the poll, 430-436. 461-465 On the ' 

Inursday the town was in a very disturbed state, 437-440. 

255— Sess, 2. 1 1 3 
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Hammond, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Lives near Drogheda; is an elector for 

the borouuh, «330-2333 Is a Eomati-catholic, 2334 Was mayor of Drogheda ia 

1855 ; 2335 Is a Libera], but was opposed to Mr. M'Canti on public grounds, and 

determined to support Captain Moore, 2336-2340 Quiet state of the t»>wn on the Mon- 

diiy preceding the election, 2341-2347— —Favourable reception given to Captain Moore 

when canvassing on Monday, 2345, 2346 Exiremely excited state of the town on the 

Tuesday, 2349-2359 Strong expression used towards witness on Tuesday by Mr. 

Hughes, a Roman-catholic clergyman, 2355-2357. 2404-2407. 

Threatening demeanour of the people towards witness on arriving in the town on the 

nomination day, 2362-2365 Witness went to the house of the sub-sheriff, and 

remained there nearly all day in a state of durance, 2365-2375 Attacks made on 

witness whenever he attempted to leave the sub-sheriff’s, 2367. 2369 Violent attack 

made by the mob on Mr. Rowland, a linen raanufacturer. 2367 Unwillingness dis- 

played by Mr. Deiinzy, the stipendiary magistrate, to take steps for the protection of 

those who were in danger, 2368-2376. 2414-2419 Difficulty before Mr. Brodigan 

could get from the hotel to the sub-sheriff’s house, 2370-2376. ° 

The town was in a tumult throughout the whole of Wednesday, 2377, 2378 Belief 

that Captain Moore’s supporters could not have voted without endangering their lives, 

2378 Witness was prevented from going from Dublin to vote for Mr. Brodigan by a 

telegraphic message from (he sub-sheriff, 2380-2382. 2397-2400 Grounds for con- 

cluding that, but for the intimidation and riot, Captain Moore would have succeeded if 

he liad gone to the poll, 2383-2391. 2408-2412 Several persons voted for Mr. 

M'Cann through intiwiidation, 2387, 2388. 2411,2412. 

Impression as to Mr. M'Caim having opposed an effort made to get witness into the 

commission of the peace, 2392-2396 Efforts of the priests io allay the tumult after 

Captain Moore had resigned, 2400-2403. 2413 Much tumult might have been pre- 
vented by a proper exercise of power, 2420 Public grounds upon which witness sub- 

scribed to the petition, 2421, 2422. 



Hanratty, Jiev. Patrick. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Roman-catholic clerp’yraan at 

Drogheda; resides in the archbishop’s house, 6148, 6149 Is an elector, 6150 

Addressed the people from the balcony of Mr. M'Cann’s hotel on the Monday, Tuesday, 

and Wednesday evenings before the election, 6152, 6153 Tenor of witness’s remarks 

on Monday and Tuesday ; denial that he used certain expressions attributed to him, 

6150-6172.6225-6234 Circumsiances which caused wiiness to speak, 6163.6240- 

6.24;^ __ ft was clear that, unless bribery was resorted to, Mr. M‘Cimn would be 

letiuned, 6163, 6164- Reference by witness, in bis speeches, to the Romaii-catholics 

who supjiorted Ca|)iain Moore; be did not comment upon them personally, 6165-6169. 

Wiiness seconded Mr. M'Cann at the Tholsel, 6174, 6175 On the Monday or 

iuesday wiiness saw the soldiers in the streets, when the addressps were being made 

from the hotel ; this was some lime after daylight, 6176-6189. 6224. 6235, 6236 

Witness cautioned the people against violence, 6190. 6201 Also against receiving 

bn es, JO. iSo exception wns taken at the time to witness’s speeches, 6191-6193. 

Outllw of witness's speech at the nomination, 61(34-6108. 6246-62,51 Iiilerrap- 

7 6199. 6200, 6256 Object and tenor of 

file. f'om Mr. M Cmiis hotel after the crowd had left the nomination, 6201, 

D-o-2. 0.5 -0255 VVitness did not see any violence on tl.e day of the noniiimtion, but 

sonm windows were broken 6203-6208 'Tberew a, no real arolmd for apprehension as 

to the peace of the loon, and there was no necessity for calling ouUhe iroops, 6200-6217. 

Jo'!.!'"?! *° T'* i »*k his brotlicr clergymen to 

M‘P ’ ft '40~6343 Witness was asked by Mr. Boylen to second Mr. 

M Caun, 6244, 6245 — -After witness had spt.keu at the nomination he retired, and 

cannot speak o what subsequently iranspired, 6257-6271 Wiiness does not recollect 

W r P»>-tyfor,he conduct of the priests, 

ra d.H . to It * Speaker s warrant from the petitioners, but was not farther 

called upon to attend as one of their witnesses, 6275—6278. 

”'','‘'‘5,'; ^“F>in Harris, who proposed witness at the nomina- 
tion, had promised to vote for Caplam Moore, Brodigan 3117-3124. 

Evidence.)— Grocer at Drogheda, 1610-1613 ^W.s 

™the 'hH-iStS The first disturbance in the town was 

on the cyemng of Monday belore the election, 1619, 1620. 1625-1627 Reference to 

c™in"“ he"n the town, 1620-1624— -On the Tuesday 

moTSatlZ "Jlf ‘'“f ‘ r“’?" hi" house; the 

rntdlTees-tes^ " “P hit house, and no injury was com- 

Witness 
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SfljTW, Joseph. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

Witness went to the nomination, at which the excifemeni was fenrful, 1637, 1638 

Effect «if a speech of Father Hanraity in creatijig excitement, 1638 Iirilating {ind 

itiiproper speech made by the mayor after the nomination, 3638.1689-1692 -Parti- 

culiiis as to the great damage done by the mob to witness’s house on the night of the 
nomination; a great quantity of stones were thrown tlnough the windows; samples of 

these produced, 1640-1646 Application made by witness to Mr. Atkinson and Mr 

Corv for protection from tlie mob, 1 647-1G49. 1699 If Captnin Moore had noi retired, 

neither life nor property would have been safe, 1650. 1718. 1737. 

Witness, who is a vinmer or publican, as well as a grocer, kept his house open during 

the election, but it was not frequented as usual, 16,51-1670 Further statement relative 

to the attac k on witness’s house, and the stones thrown into it ; steps taken, whereby his 

children were protected from the stones, 1671-1677. I7i9-i73‘j Explanation as to 

witness having claimed 4/. for compensatiem, and having reduced the claim to 
2h 12s. 6<f., the amount lost by the broken glass, 1678-1688! 1733-1735. 

Circumsiance of witness having on Captain Moore’s retirement supported Mr. Brodigan 

though he was afraid to vote for him, 1693-1700 Witne.'^s was afraid to leave^'liis 

house on the polling-day when there was still much excitement, 1701. 1711-1713 

A man of the name of John Slewaitwas badly beaten mi the polling-day, 1702-1710 

Inaccuracy of a statement that a man of the name of Duffy died from drink had in 

witness’s house at the time of the election, 1714-171G 'I'he placard announcing 

Captain Moore’s retircmenl alluded to the danger of his going on with the election, 1717, 

Harvey, liiihard. (Analysis of liis Evidence.)— Tradesnian ai Drogheda; is a voter, 
I 9 ^ 7 “^ 93 i“" ^11 Mcndiiy, the 3^fb March, and Tuesday, the 31st, large crowds 
assembled before the hoiel where Mr. M'Cann’s committee sat, and were addressed by 

the priests and others, 193Q-1951 Violent speech made by the Rev. Mr. Montague 

on Tuesday evening; mention of some of the expressions used by him, 1952—1954. 2120 
——Strong language used by the Rev. Mr. Hanratty in liis speech, which was principally 
directed against those Roman-catholics who were supporting Captain Moore, i955-i97i- 

2120 Remarks made by Mr. M'Kenmi, an attorney, who was very busy in 

Mr. M'Caan’s interest, 1972, 1973. 

After the speeclics on the Tuesday evening the mob attacked Captain Moore’s lally- 

roonis, and broke several windows witii stones, 1974, 1976. 1982-1986 Witness 

spoke to Mr. Cory and Mr. Derinzy about the imerference of the police, but nothing came 

of it, 1976, 1977 Mr. Derinzy went afier the mob and was knocked down, 1078- 

1980. 

Excited state of the crowd waiting outskle the Tholsey or court-house on tlie day 

of nomination; they were all let in shortly after the doors were opened, 1987 

Extreme violence in the conrt-bouse ; it was directed exclusively against the supporters 

of Captain Moore and Mr. Brodigan, 1 987-1995 Attack made upon Mr. Jordan in 

the court-house, 1990, 1991 It was impossible to hear Captain Moore proposed or 

seconded, 1992-1994 Violence of the people towards Mr. Coney, who seconded the 

nomination of Mr. Brodigan, 1995-2000 Attack made on Mr. Henry Moore, a voter, 

2000-2006 Aitack Upon Mr. Howland, whose father was on Captain Moore’s com- 

mittee, 2007, 2008. 

Witness applied to Mr. Deriuzy again cii Wednesday for protection for Captain 

Moore’s voters, but without effect, 2008-2011. 2027 Attack upon Mr. Jordan when 

returning home on Wet!ne>dayevening, 2012-2016 Particulars as to an attack on 

Wednesday night on Mr. Jordan’s house, which was greatly daniiiged thereby, notwith- 
standing the' presence of police, wlio did not interfere; so far as witness saw, 2017-2026. 

2056-2070 Several stones were thrown into Dr. Atkinson’s hotise on WedntJsday 

evening, 2026. 

Finn conviction of witness that it would have been dangerous to life to attempt to vote 

for Captain Moore, 2028, 2029 Witness was so intimidated that he would not vote, 

2029-2031 Statement as to witness’s shop having been open on Wednesday and other 

days ; the shutters were occasionally put up through fear of an attack, 20.32-2055. 2088, 

2089. 2147-2150 Witness was not aware there wasanyinlaniry in the town bairack.s, 

2071-2075. 

Witness did not vote at all ; he stayed at home during the polling on account of the 
excitement, 2076-2089 — — Furiher evidence relative to the speeches ol' the priests and 
others- from Mr. M'Canii’s hotel on the evening before the nomination, 2090-2120. 2134- 

2146— — Witness was threatened on Tuesday evening, but was not hurt, 2090-2097 

Course taken by witness at fonnev elections, 2098-2107 — ■ — Further evidence as to the 
delay before the people were admitted into the court-house on the nomination morning; 
doubt as to whose orders they were admitted by, 2122-2133. 2i 51-2 197. 

Rough treatment experienced by -the high sheriff in the court-house after the admis- 
sion ofthe mob, 2158-2161 Position occupied by the sheriff in the court-house; there 

255— Sess. 2. 1 1 4 were 
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Harvey, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

were no police near him to whom he could give orders to control the mob, 2181-2191 
•^—Witness understood that ihe police were under the orders of the stipendiary mao-is- 
trate, and not of the high sheriff, 2198-2202— ^Witness could not hear the contents of 
the Queen’s writ when read, 2203-2205. 

ffeeney, Captain. Mention of Captain Heeney, captain of one of the Drogheda steamers 
as a Roman-catholic supporter of Captain Moore, St. G. Smith 2821-2829. 

High Sheriff'. Mr. Verdon, who has been high sheriff since a short time before the election 
was one of Captain Moore’s supporters, but did not take au active part, Mayne 18-22! 

309-317 Reference to the retirement of Mr. Brodigan, as high sheriff, in order to be 

qualified as a candidate; this was a short time before the election, ih. 306-317 

Witness has been high sheriff of the county of the town of Drogheda since a short lime 

before the late election ; succeeded Mr. Brodigan, P. Verdon 563-565 Explanation 

as to witness having suggested the appointment of Mr. Verdon as high sheriff, thouo-h. 
opposed to Mr. M'Cann, Brodigan 3071-3083. ® 

See ed&o Commiltee Rooms {Captain Moore). Infcrmatiom. Nomination. Slipen. 
diary Magistrate. 

Hughes, Rev. Mr. Strong expressions used towards witness on day before tlie nomination, 
by Mr. Hughes, a Roman-catholic clergyman, Hammond 2355-2357. 2404-2407. 



Inflammatory Speeches. See Roman-catholic Clergy. 

Jvjormations. Information, upon oath, tendered by witness to Mr. Derinzy, the stipendiary 
iBiigisirate, at ten o’clock on Tuesday evening, the day before the nomination, in regard 
to the violence of the people, and the necessity of protection therefrom, Moyne 67-71 
-- Statement as to Mr. Derinzy having refused to receive an information prepared by 
witness on Thursday in consequence of his apprehension of outrages, ib. 138-145.343, 

— — Vjtness leads the information in question, iZ>. 141 The information was eventually 

taken by Mr. Fogarty, one of the local magisti-ates, ib. 145 Improved conduct of the 

mob after the information was taken, ib, 1 46-] 48. 

Statement as to Mr. Mayne having wished witness to take an information from him on 
the dav after the nomination ; wiiness objected, as the information rather reflected upon 
himself, hut escorted Mr. Mayne to a magit-trate, who tocik the iiiformiition, Derinzy 
54 —explanation as to witness having hesitated before taking the information 

tendered by Mr. Mayne on Tuesday ; reason assigned for such hesitation, ib. 5740-5742. 
5740-5779— Eu'ther reference to the circumstance of witness having objected to receive 
the mlormalioii tendered by Mr. Mayne on the morning after the noniinaiion, ib. 5769- 
677J' 5891-5893 " itiiess did not offer protection to Mr. Mayne after he did not want 

It, j&. 5908, 5909. •' 



Intimidation. Previously to the determination to resign, several of Captain Moore’s sup- 
porters stated they were m fear of their lives, through the violence of the people, Mayne 
4~t35 rear expressed by Mr. Bagnall, one of the petitioners, on the nomination 
day, ihat bis file tvould he unperilled if be voted for Captain Moore ; attack previously 

ma a on is house, tb. IQ5-131 Reference to a letter to one of the magistrates from 

Joseph Harris, a supporler of Captain Moore’s, applying for protection fr?m tile mob 

fear iherem expresseii of the sac.ifice of life and property, (forjiiene-iesl Some 

supporters of Captain Moore told witness that they dare not vote for him after what the- 

Sa la?' Ji i 1300-1302 -Witness, who is not generally unpopular in Drogheda, 

vonldbardlv have dared to vote for Captain Moore, ib. ig4o-.344_Ti,e violence of 
1340“ 36^'“^ Moore’s volei-s generally fioin going to the poll, ib. 

aioiimslarice of witness haying, on Captain Moore's relii emcnt, supported Mr. Brodi- 

v’e'h “ho "tiB afraid to voie for him, BarrU 1693-1700 Witness was afraid to 

leave his house on the po.lingday. when there was still mncll excitement, ib. i;oi. 17U- 

17'3 pMitness promised to vote lor Captain Moore, S^gnall 1741, 1742- Made 

174^' properly proteo.ed,». 1744- 

Reference to a speech hj a soMeilor of ihe name of McKenna, sligirestiog means of 
majong he voters support Mr. B'Cann, E. M. Verdon 1796-1798; Horpe»"t972, 1973 
.ffiminr'20'0 vnov™ intiraidated. that lie would not have voted for Captain Moore,. 

^ 7' ‘ f stayed at home durit^ the polling 

ou account of the excitement, ib. 2076-2089. • or 

CaS ““'I ''''■"re the election to vole for 

Cairtain Moore ; was alierwards canvassed lor Mr. M'Cann Moore 2206-2217^ 

On the evening beloie the nomination, several of the mob came to witness’s liouse, and 

be- 
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Intimidation — continued. 

he was obliged to give ihem money to prevent their doing damage, T. Moore 2218-2234 

Previously to the election the people frequently came to wiiness's shop, and so inierfered 
with his business that liis receipts dropped from 20 Z. or 30/. a day to 27 s. one day ih. 

2239-2250. 2259-22G6. 2282-2285 In consequence of the interference of tlie people 

witness made a complaint to Dr. Atkinson the magistrate, ih. 2251-2258 Witness 

eveniually voted for Mr. M'Csnn; he w-as forced by several people to go to the poll and 

voted through intimidation, ih. 2267-2281. 2305-2315 Witness never said he 

should make 50/. by liis evidence, ih. 2301-2303. 

Several persons voted for Mr. M‘Cann throvmh intimidation, Hammond 2387. 2388 • 
2411. 2412 A great many voters polled for Mr. M'Cann, who but for the intimida- 

tion would have voted for Captain Moore; list of those voters, 57 in number and 

explanation thereon, Atkinson 2457-2465. 2500-2523. 2537 Several voters have told 

witness that they would not have dared to vote had Captain Moore gone to tlie poll 
St. George. Smith 2705. 0994-2996. ^ * 

Witness could not venture out on the election day,.Brorf/grt« 3046,3047 The small 

number of votes given for witness is attributable to tlie violence and intimidation, ib. 

3126-3129 Belief that witness’s father, who employs 500 or 600 weavers, voted for 

Mr. M'Cann through intimidation, Rowland 3645-3650. 

Witness went to Mr. M'Canii’s tally-room, as asked to do by Mr. M'Cann’s sons,- 

because he was afraid to refuse, Finlay 3797-3799 He was asked to vote for Mn 

M'Cann, and, for his own protection, s^aid he would not promise, ih. 3809-3813 He 

voted for Mr. M'Cann, because <if threats held out to him by some coal porteis on the 

nomination day, ii. 401 1-4024 He was canvassed by Mr. St. George Smith and 

Captain Moore on the morning of the day, whether Tuesday or Wednesday, that he 

first went to Mr. M'Cann’s tally-room, ih. 4028-4047.4099-4108.4119-4134 He 

never actually promised young Mr. M'Cann or Patrick Long, that he would vote as they 
asked him, ib. 4095-4098.4109-4111. 

See also Assaults on Voters. Fuirclough, Colonel. Roman-catholic Clergy. 



J. 

Johnson, Michael. Violent treatment of witness at the nomination by one Michael Johnson,, 

a smjporter of Mr. M'Cann, Moyne 106-10S. 253-255 Threat used towards witness 

in the court-house by Michael Johnson, Brodigun 3052-3054. 

Jordan, Chrhtopher. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Magistrate for Drogheda, and for the 

county of Louth ; is a Roman-catholic, 1456-1458 Is intimately connecied with the 

town of Drogheda, 1459-1463 Supported Captain Moore at the election, having 

never approved of Mr. M'Cann, 1464-1471 Attended Captain Moore in his canvass ; 

had not the smallest doubt of his success, 1472-1485. 

_ Violence disjdayed by the mob towards witness on Tuesday, the day before the nomina- 

hon, 1486-1489 Violent attack by the mob on Tuesday evening upon the bouse where 

Captain Moore’s committee sat ; no one dared to leave the house, 1488-1500 'Ill-treat- 

ment of witness and CaptiiUi Moore’s friends before they could get into the court-house 

on the noiiiiniition ruorning, 1501-1507 Circumstance of the court-house door not 

being opened until Mr. Curly, the mayor, arrived with Mr. M'Cann’s friends, 1509-1512. 
Great uproar nml violence iluring the nomination of Captain Moore on the Wednesday,. 

Neither Mr. Smith'’, the proposer, nor witness the seconder of Captain 

Moore, could obtain u hearing, 1516-1520 Abuse ami rough treatment experienced 

by witness in the court-house, 1516-1520 Witness called on the sheriff for protec- 

tion, and demanded an adjournment of the nomination, but the sheriff could not enforce 

LfitS-i 520 Ill-irpiUment of Mr. Brodigan’s supporteis at the noiuinaiion, 1520- 

—Mr. Brodigan received a severe blow from a leaden iuk-siand, 1521, 1522 Abuse 

and violence disjilayed towards witness on leaving the court-house, 1523-1527. 1577-1579, 

. ^‘^ffirmination arrived at by Captain Moore’s committee on the evening of the nomina- 
Iton, that on account of the violence and intimidation he had better withdraw from the 

contest, 1528-1531 . 1607. 1609 Witness and uvo members of the committee were 

oppo ^d to Captain Moore’s retirement, feeling sanguine of his success, 1529. 1531- 1607 
' -The election could not have gone on without bloodshed, I53i- 

_ Attack made on witness on his way home on Wednesday evening, 1532-1 53G After 

bis arrival home, several violent attacks were made on bis house; considerable damage 
one iq tlie house by the large stones thrown by the mob on this occasion, 1537-1546 
“Circumstance of witness having been nicknamed “ Miss Kitty” by the mob, 1547“ 

yi49 Witness did not communicate with Mr. Derinzy or the military officers belore 

the determination 10 withdraw Captain Moore, 1 550-1555- — Witness did not vote at all, 
and was notin Drogheda during the polling, 1556-1561. 

255— Sess. 2. K K Several 
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JuTdon, Christopher. (Analysis of his Evide nce) — continued. 

Several Roman-catholic gentlemen supported Captain Moore, 1562-1568 Witness 

had no dispute with the priests before the election, 15G9, 1570 Witness’s windows 

were broken at the election of 1847, but that election was not nearly so violent as the late 
eieclion, 1571-1576. 1592-1594 Captain Moore was almost a stranger to the Drog- 
heda electirs, 1580, 1581 jHe has nothing to do with the petition, 1582 Witness 

has suh.scriberi to the petition; public grounds on which he did so, 1583-1591, 

Furtlier statement as 10 the high sheriff not having adjourned the nominuiion; lives 

would probably have been lost had he attempted it, 1595-1597. 1602, 1603 It was 

found iinpo>sible to carry out an arrangement made with the sheriff for admitting to the 

coavt-honas by tickets, 1600-1603 Doubt whether anything was said about a petition 

before withdrawing Captain Moore, 1604-1607 was thought impossible properly to 

protect ibe voters by having increased military assistance from Dublin, 1608, l6og. 

Jordan, Mr. See Assaults on Voters. Damase to Houses. Nonnnatiou.l. 

II. 2. ’ 



K. 

JCelhj, Bernard. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Was election audiior for Drogheda, 3560 

Produces the accounts, and gives sundry explanations in connexion with items 

therein, 3561-3572 Witness has been sub-sheriff at former elections, but resigned the 

office last February, before being appointed auditor, 3573,3574.3595-3597 Stale 

of the town as regards excitement and violence at the election of 1847, as compared with 

the late election, 3575-3587, 3604-3619 Doubt whether a sum of 1,200 1 . or 1,500 1 . 

could have been required for the legitimate purposes of Captain Moore’s election, 3586, 

3587 The outr-votei's to be brought to the poll from any distance were few in number, 

3588-3591.3598-3603 Impression that ordinary means would not have secured a 

majoiitv of forty for Captain Moore, 3592-3594. 

Kelly, Thomas. See Commiliee Rooms {Captain Moors'). 



L. 

Liberal Candidates. Return of late years of Liberal candidates for Drogheda. M‘Domall 
516-521. b > & 

Long, Patrich. Particulars as to witness having seen Patrick Long on more than one occa- 
sion in Mr. M'Cann’s coramitiee-room, where he seemed to be engaged upon the business 
of the election, Fmtay 3927-3982. See also Treating, 2, 



M. 



M'Cam,, James (Memier of the House). (Analysis of Ills Evidence.)— Has' been Member 

or Drogheda since 1852; had not previously contested the borough, 6324—6327 

Cave stnet instructions to his agents not to sanciion any illegal expenditure, and per- 
sona ly did all in bis power to prevent any improper paymente, 6328-6333 Made 

a lull carivass of the electors, which Captain Moore could not have done in two or three 
• of success, provided a laige sum were not expended by his opponents 

in bribery, 6334-6336. 6343 Considers that any expense in bringing up out-voters 

whole as 1,200?, or 1,500?., 



Ih'’’ Committee that Mr. M'Oanu is duly elected, 

jy'DotigaU.Alexatukr. (Analysis of his Evidence.)-Proprietor of the “ Dror>heda Gon- 

servam-e newspaper 4(16— -Is a voter for the borough, 467 Statement as to 

w tne,s having seen Mr. M'Cann, on the cStll of March" about the insertion of two 
adrertisements in the “ Conservative ” paper; these were afterwards left at witness’s 

I e ivili. MCa.m, 468-478.528,529 Witness insfrted the advertisements in 

El ’ ‘"r “ P^'hort of the paper containing one of the advertisements, and 

sboMiiig a list ol persons who had formed themselves into a conimiUee for seeming 

The money for the advertiseineius was paid by 

a.Ur. iVi'Lann s agent for elecUon expenses, 486-489. 

PrSZbfi, tl'O Ihree days preceding the polling, 490-493— 

I lecautioiis tahen by witness to protect Ins house and family from the violence of the 

mot) , no injury was actually commuted, 400-51 MQ-Koo nii cen Rptnrn ofiate 

yeais of Liberal Candida, e's for Droghe'dl 

M'Cimn 
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M‘DougaI.1, Alexander. (Analysis ofliis Evidence) — continued. 

M'Cann with the town, 522, 523 Wiiness voted for Mr. Brodigan ; be was not 

obstructed in doing so, and did not see others obstructed in voting similarly, 524.-527 
5^2-554- 

Circumstirnce of an article having appeared in witness’s paper with reference to the 

list of Mr. M'Cann’s committee, 533-537. 555, 556 Witness was constantly about 

the streets, but was not molested, 538-541 Popularity of Mr. M'Caim at the elec- 

tion of 1852 ; there was no disturbance then, 560, 561. 

M‘Dougall, Mr. On lhe_ evening before the nomination witness saw Mr. M'Dau^all 
giving money to a mob in front of his liouse, GiOney 5969-5972. “ 

MGhee, Mr. Violence inflicted by the mob on Mr. M'Ghee, conducting agent to Mr. 

Brocligan, Alkinson 2459-2461 Ueference to violent assault commuted upon Mr. 

M'Ghee, witness’s iigent, Brodigan 3023-3026 Evidence relative to Mr. M'Ghee • 

he was agent at former elections, aiut is well fitted for tlie office, ib. 3098-3109. 3421- 
3430— — Witness paid Mr. M'Ghee a retaining fee of 20 L, ib. 3110-3116. 

Macben, Rev. James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)~Roman-catholic elero-yman at 

Drogheila, 6004. 6005 Is subject to Dr. Dixon, the Roman-catholic archbi.shop 

6006-6008 Did not sign ihe list of the coniraitiee of Mr. M'Caiin, 6009 Addressed 

the people for about five minutes from the balcony of Mr. M'Cmin’s liotei on the evenino- 
before tile nouiinatioii ; this was the only occasion of his doing so, 6010-6013. 6030 ° 

On ihe Monday evening before the election Mr. Hanratty and Mr. Montaaue addressed 
the people from the hotel, their remarks being chiefly directed against bribery, 6015-6024 
6073-6086 Witness never heard Mr. Hanratty or Mr, Montague use certain expres- 

sions attributed to them ; mention of some of iheir expressions, 6025-6029. 6087-6093. 

Witness had never made a public speech before, and on the occasion did so reluctantly 
and merely because he w;is urged by some one on the balcony to do so, 6031, 6032. 6094- 

6097. 6126-6133 Nature of witness’s remarks; they were chiefly directed against 

bribery, and referred also to the “ superism ” which had been going on in the tr)wii,'6o33, 

6034. 6065-6069 OtiuT clergymen addressed the people on Tuesdayevening in favour 

of Mr. M'Cann ; they did not produce unusual excitement, G045-6050. C098-61 18. 

Witness spoke in the capacity of a voter, and his remarks were not objecied to by any 

of the authorities, 6051-6058 Circumstance of the priests not having addressed the 

people about bribery at the election of 1852 ; 6059-6065. 6086. 6140-6142 The 

speeches on Tuesday were not delivered in daylight ; it was quiie dark at the time, 6112- 

•5f25 -Before speaking witness did not consider it necessary to ask the oermission of 

!ns superior, Dr. Dixon, 6134-6136. 6143-6147 Witness got a warrant from the peti- 

tioners’ party, but was not served with a stibpcena, 6139. 

M‘Kenna, Mr. Remarks made by Mr. M'Kennu, an attorney, who was very busy in Mr. 
M'Gami’s interest, .ff. M. Verdon 1796-1798; Harvey 1972, 1973. 

Witness has no complaint to make against any magistrate who sunported Mr. 

M'Cann, 5520, 5Q21. 

Mayne, Pelham. Joseph. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Solicitor in Dublin, 6, 7 Has 

been intimutely acquainted w-itli Drogheda all liis life, 8. 292 Was agent for Captain 

Moore at the late eleciion, 9 Very favourable manner in whicli Captain Moore was 

electors when ccmductiiiii his canvass on Saturday, the 28th March, and 
the following Monday, 10-30 Mention of several influential Roman-catholic gentle- 
men ns zealous supporters of Captain .Moore, 1 6-18. 200-209 Mr. Verdon, who has 

been higli slieiiff since a short time before tbe election, was of Captain Moure’s sup- 
porters, but did not take an active part, 18-22, 309-317 After ihe second day’s can- 

vass Captain Moore’s friends calculated on a majority of from forty to sixty, 29, 30. 

Assembiftge of large crowds on Monday evening, the 301I1 March, at the White Horse 
iiotil, where Mr. M'Cann’s committee sat, and from the balcony of wliioh speeches were 

emg made, 31-41 Great excitement in the town on the afternoon and evening of 

■ fussday, 42 et seq. Tbe mob was addressed several times from Mr. M'Cnnn’s cotn- 

mutee-rooins, 43, 44. 339-342 Attacks made throughout Tuesday evening upon Cap- 

ain Moore’s committee-room j stones were thrown and several windows broken, 46-67. 

Statement as to witness bavins on the Tuesday evening written to BIr. Carty, the 
ma\or,who was chairmiinof Mr. M'Cann’s coiiimitt.ee, for a patrol of police iie.ir Captain 

2 ooiescoimniitee-rooms; verbal answer lo this application, 5S-62. 337, 338 Inform- 

ajonnpon ouih tendered by wiiness to Mr. Dei-mzy, the siipendiaiy magistrate, at ten 
0 clock on Tuesday evening, in regard to the violence of the people and ihe necessity of 
jnotectioiuherefrom, 63-66 Patrol of police subsequently to this application to Mr. 

Arrangement made by witness with the high siieriff on ihe evening before the nomina- 
lon day with a view to the preservation of the order at the nomination on the 1st March, 
^^'77 liigli slieiiff and Captain Moore and bis friends were at the court-house at 

*55 Sess. 2. K K 2 half-past 
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Mayne, Pelham Joseph, (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

half-past nine on the Dominatioii day, as previously arranged, but could not set in till ten 
o’clock when the mayor arrived ; ill-treatment suffered from the mob in the meantime 

78-95 The court-house was soon filled with Mr. M'Cann’s party ; difficuliy of witness 

in finding a seat, 96-98. 

Particulars as to the violent conduct of Mr. M'Cann’s party during the proposing and 
seconding of Captain Moore and Mr. Brodigan ; violence inflicted on Mr. Christopher 

Jordan, Mr. Brodigan, and witness, 99-111. 253-255 Frightful excitement in the town 

after the nomination, 112-114 Continuance of the excitement on Thursday, the 2d 

March, the day between the nomination and the polling, 115-] 18. 122. 136, 137* 

Determination arrived at on the evening of the nomination, in consequence of the fear of 

bloodshed, tbatCaptaiu Moore should resign, 118-120 The resignation was placarded 

on the following day, 120-123 Previously to the determination to resign, several of 

Captain Moore’s supporters stated they were in fear of their lives through the violence of 
the people, 124-135. 

Statement as to_ Mr. Derinzy having refused to receive an information prepared by wit- 
ness on Thursday in consequence of his apprehension of outrages, 138-145. 343 .Wit- 
ness reads the information in question, 141 The information was eventualiv taken by 

_Mr. Fogarty, one of the local magistrates, 145 Improved conduct of the mob after the 

information was taken, 146-148. 

Circumstance of eleven persons whose .property had been injured having made claims 
for compensation at the presentment sessions; statement hereon as to Mr Cartv the 
mayor, having illegally assumed the chair on this occasion, and havin"- by his citino- 
vote decided against receiving the claims of tiie parties, 149-156. i6o^~-Proceeclinol 

subsequeiitly before the grand jury in regard to claims for compensation, is? tL 

matter eventually was settled at the assizes, and the parties were awarded compensation 

157-161 Less amount of compensation given than was claimed, ii;- ifio 17/ 

223-226. ' ■ 



Connexion of Mr. M'Cannwith Drogheda previously to the last election 175 i~6 

How far Captain Moore had had any connexion with Drogheda or any friSds^ there 
177.-132— ^ature and penod of witness’s communications with Captain Moore relative 

to h.s comme torward os a canMate, 183-209- Furthsr evidence relative to the violent 

conduct of the mob on different days, and to the rousll treatment experienced hv »llueis 
and others, 210-263. 330-336. ' 

Circumstance of a notice having been served on Captain Moore, after the nomination, 

to declare his qualidcaiion, 064-269 Witness had made a return of Captain Moore’i 

qualification 10 the election auditor, thinking he was the proper officer to receive it. no- 
to a meeting between Mr. M'Cann and witness at the hotel 
after Captain Moore s determinatiou to' resign; witness did not drink to Mr M'Caan’s 
success, 275-290. 321-328. 

In tenderiug the informations to Mn did not contemplate a petillnn, 

291-305 Reference to he retirement of rMr. Brodigan, as liigh sheriff in order to be 

qualified as a candidate; this was a short time before ?he election, 3o6-3l7-_Caph. a 

Hu°f;sf638.''i‘M9- improper speech made by the mayor after the noml- 
HaT been’ ^ Mf'. CaHy 5133, 5, 34— 

S witei IV 261 — Hriw rT ""'‘Siftra.e, ib. 6.36-6.IoL®l’popu\-,rity 

town ib ^o62-‘126x On' ' !v! mnyor is responsible for the peace of the 

propose ^fr M'Cann at inconsistent with witness’s position to 

?S-!!lwitess am?d s chairman of Ins conimittel, ij. 5266, 

5334 Witness aoied as chairman of the committee on one occasion, ib. 5267-5279, 
See also Court Rous,. Nomination, I. 1; II. 1. o / o 

Arri«d with hisTo’op'L’DrS’eLftom’n^bt WUliam Gordon 344. 

345-352 Witness could not act withon^X^riem’ of M?“d T 't 

caRednpo„,oescorta„/voterstS“l,;'l’,T^^^^^^^^ 

for"rrtLrnL"7’tL‘s^^^ "777 

Number of police, ca,al,y“ a 7 infant v iii 77 ^ “r"* 924-93^ — 

were called out nn two or tlirS occa7nJ ' *e ‘ewn, Cory i i4s-.„fic The infantry 

the streets, fj. ii53_n 71 1237 i2-j 8 ’ were found .sufficient to clear 

» 53 1171. 1237, 1238 Reference to the election in Leitrim in 1852, 

at 
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Military, The — continued. 

at which the military were required t<» escort voters to the poll, ih. 1172-1177 The 

infamry were in ilie streets both on tiie Tuesday and un the nomination day Clarke 
1350-1360. 

Witness is a corporal in the i7tli Lancers; arrived at Drogheda from Dublin on the 

Monday before the election, Cope i370-’374 Witness and half his troop left 

Drogheda ou Wednesday ; they had not been called upon to act, but if called upon 
could easily iiave ilispersed the people, ib. 141C-1455. ^ 

Necessity for the military being called out; witness did not interfere in the matter, 

B. M. Verdon i8pi-i8g8 Grounda upon which witness considered it necessary to 

tekgrapii to Dublin about the troops, P. Verdon 1911, 1912 Witness was not aware 

there was any mfantiy m the town barracks, Harvey 2071-2075; Cuplain 4. G Moore 
3550-3553- 

Communication between witness and the military officers on the Tuesday before the 

nomination, Dciinzy 5377-5383 T'lie military, both infantry and cavalry, were 

ordered out by witness on Wednesday, and paraded the streets, but were not called upon 

to act, ib. 5ij55-5468 Practice in regard to requiring an iiifonnalion on oath before 

calling upon the military to act, ib. 5536-5553, 

Examination as to witness having ordered out and remained with the cavalry on the 
afternoon of Tuesday ; tlie priests were addressing the people at the time, who were in 
crowds and much excited, so that wiiness was naturally anxious and apprehensive, 

Perinzy 5652 et seif. Doubt whether the infantry also were ordered out on Tuesday^ 

ib. 5672-5682 Evidence to the effect that on the Wednesday as well ns the Tuesday 

witness ordered the cavalry to parade about the streets, in consequence of the great 
crowds assembled, and cf iheir being in a very excited state, ib. 5780 et seq. Im- 

pression lhac the infaniry were not called out on Wednesday, ib. 5787-5790. 

The excitement had considerably subsided on Thursday, the day after the nomination, 
but witness had some of the infantry in the streets, in order to prevent any tendency to 

riot, Berinzy 5897-5903 Belief that the cavalry were brought out on the Wednesday 

and not at all on the Tuesday, i5. 5907. 

On the Monday or Tuesday witness saw the soldiers in the streets when the addresses 
were, being made from the hotel; this was some time after daylight, Hanratty 

6189. 6224. 6235, 6236 There was no necessity at any time for the military, Honta<rue 

6299.6302. o 

See also Protection for Voters. Stipendiary Magistrate. Violence and Excite- 
ment. 

Montague, Rev. Francis- (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Of the four Roman-catholic curates 
at Drogheda Mr. Powderley alone has not attended as a witness, 6279. 

Witness spoke occasionally from the balcony of Mr. M'Cann’s hotel, his remarks 

having been almost entirely directed against bribery, 6280-6282 Denies that he 

called upon the people to vote for their priests and for God, or that he ever said that 
those who voted for Moore would vote for the devil, 6283-6288. 6303. 

Wiiness did not observe any actual violence displayed during the election, but saw 

that some windows had bec-n broken by the mob, 6289-6298 At the nomination there 

was some excitement in consequence of the unpopularity of Mr. Jordan, but during the 

day witness did not see any person attacked, 6291-6297 There was no necessity at 

any time fur the military, 6299-6302. 

Tendency of the public remarks made by others of the Roman-catholic clergy; there 

was no incitement to violence, 6304-6308 Witness did not promise the women three 

days’ dispensation ; probable ongin of a certain rumour on this point, 6309-6313. 

Moore, Captain Alexander George. (Analysis of bis Evidence.) — Captain, on half pay, 
in the 17th Dragoon Guards ; is aid-de-camp to Lord Seaton, 3462, 3463— —Arrived iu 
Drogheda on the Friday before the election, and commenced his canvass on the follow- 
ing day, 3464-3470 Was very favourably received by the electors, and by Tuesday 

morning concluded that his success was preity certain, 3471-3473 Was also favour- 

ably received 011 the Saturday and Monday by the uon-Sectors, 3474, 3475- 
Violent demeanour of the mob towards witness and his supporters on Tuesday, the day 

before the nomination, 3476, 3477 Considerable damage done to witness’s committee- 

rooms on the evening of Tuesday; some very large stones came through the windows, 
3477-3463 Very violent conduct of the mob whilst witness and bis friends were wait- 

ing for admission to the court-house on the nomination morning, 3484-0486- 

Violence attending the rush into the court-house, 3487,3488.3511^520. 3557 

■Great tumult in the court-house ; witness could not obtain a hearing, 3469-349- 

Explanation as to the new.spaper having contained a speech by witness at the court- 
house, 3493-3497 Threatening attitude and demeanour of the people in the streets 

•after the nomination, 3498-3501. 
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Moore, Captain Alexander George. (Analysis of his Evidence)— 

Eecommemlatioii bv witness’s committee on the evening of the nomination that witness 

had better retire or loss of life would ensue, 350-2-3504 'I'he chairnum of the cotn- 

mittee said at the time that there was a clear majority ofabout forty fur witness if he went 

35t>3 Witness fully concurred in the views of his committee as to the propriety 

of his retiring, and at once wrote to Mr. M'Caim amiouncing his determination 

3505. 3510 Ample qualification possessed by witness as candidate, 3506-3509. 

Witness told his coiiunittee he would not sanction the expenditure illegally of a single 

shilling, 3521 Between the Saturday and the day of nomination the esbmated expense 

was fi'st mentioned to witness, 3522, 3523. 3533-3539 Date and character of the first 

coQimunicalion to witness about his coming forward as a candidate, 3524-3534 

Nothing was ever said to witness about its being necessary to pay the freemen, 3540-3542. 

_ Meeting of witness, after he had retired, with Mr. M'Cann, 3543-3546 Explana- 

tion as to witness having had no discussion with any of the authorities about providiuo- 

protection for his voters, 3647-3556 Witness did not know there were infantry in the 

town, 3550-3553 Not a word was said about a petition when witness i-esigiied 3558 

Witness has nothing to do witli the petition, 3559. ’ ° 



Moore, Henry. Attack made on Mr. Hemy Moore, a voter, on the nomination-dav 
Harvey 2000-2006. 

Moore, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Miller and dealer in meal at Drocrheria 

2206-2210 Promi.sed before the election to vote for Captain Moore, and was"'afl:er- 

waids canvassed for Mr. M'Canii, •2212-2217 t'le evening before the nomination 

seveial of the mob came to witness’s house, and he was obliged to give them money to 

prevent their doing damage, 2218-2234 Witness went into the court-house at the 

nomination, but was afraid of the people, and slipped out through one of the windows 
2234-2238. 



Previously to the election the peop'e frequently came to witness’s shop, and so inter- 
fered with Ins business that his receipts dropped from 20^. or 30 f. a day to 27 s. one 
day, 2239-2250, -2259-2266. 2282-2285 — yin consequence of the inteifereuce^of the 

people witness made a complaint to Br. Atkinson, the magistrate, 2-251-225S Witness 

eventually voted for Mr. M'Cann ; he was forced by several people to go to the poll and 

voted tiirough intiundation, 2267-3-281. 2305-2315 Witness has not been dmnk 

since his arrival m London, 2286-2300 He never said he should make 50 1 by his evi- 
dence, 2301-2303 He was not personally injured during the election, 2304. 

Morfon, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidcnce.)-Is an elector of Drogheda ; his father is in 

business in Du^m, 2538-2543 Intended to vote for Captain Moore at the late elec- 

fiou. 2544 — -On the Monday ami Tuesday evenings before the election heard Mr. 
Montague and other pnests aadress the people about the election ; language used by them, 

2545-2553.- 2570-2574- 2581-2584 Witnessed a very violent auTick'^upon Mr Jor- 

uaii s house, when stones were thro'wn in volleys, -2554-2556. 

Witness jvas not hurt by the mob, 3567-0569 The people were still very exeilable 

on the polling .lay, but there was no difficulty in voting, -2577-2580. 2505, 2506 

Witness never^sa, a it would be necessary for Captain Moore 10 buy a gwl many free- 
men, 2585-2569 Ihe town was quiet the day before the election, 2/-, 90-^594 



N. 

Naylor, James Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence.)-Chief clerk in the Crown Office i • 

^‘"S-liedu; the return ifdated 

NotUIN.iTIOy: 

I. Evidence ou the Part of the Petitioners : 

1. Want of Arrangenient in regard to Admission to ihe Court House i 

Violence before Admissum. 

2. Tumult, Insult, and Viol, -nee during ihe Nomination. 

d. Inability of tile bhcrifF to restore Order or to adjourn the Nomination. 

II. Evidence <m tie Part rft/ie Sitting Member: 

1. Explanation as to the Mode of Admission to the Court House. 

-. btatemen. as to the Proceedings during the Nomination. 

III. Conclusions of the Committee. 

I. Evidence on the Part of the Petitioners: 

'• House ; Violence 

Moyne 
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No NINA T1 0 N — CO n t i ti lied. 

1. Evidence on the Pari of the continued. 

1. Want of Arrangement in regard to Admission to tlic Court-house; Violence 

bcibre Aclmission — continued. 

Mayne 72-77 The high sheriff and Capiain Moore and his friend* were at tho court- 

house at liaH-|.asl iimr- on the iiommatioii day, as previously arranged, but could not get 

in till ten o’clock, when the mayor arrived, ib. 7S-82. 95 Inability of the sheriff to 

keep the mob out of tlie court-liouae at tlie nomination, Mayne 83-87 St. George Smith 
•■2970-2975- 

Very excited luul vUilcm conduct of the mob previously to the openincr of the court- 
house on the moinmg of the nomination, Mayiic 88-94 ! P- S/nilh 876-883 ; Con/ 1 18^- 
j888 ; C/(irheV.i^o-l^‘i2; Jordan \so\-\50y; P. Af. 1809-1813 ; ^a/ueyigg?* 

St. George SmUh 2652-2664; Captrdn A. G. Moore 3484-3486 ^The court-house 

was soon filled with Mr. M/Cami’s pirty ; difliciilty of witness in finding a seat, Mayne 

96-98 Arnuigements made in order that each candidate sliould be equally represented 

at the nommaiion, P. Verdon 584-588 Tliis arrangement was defeated through the 

court house doors not being opened uniil Mr. Carty arrived, when the place was filled 
chiefly by the friends of Mr. M‘Cann, who rushed in very impetuously, zi. 580-61'’ 707- 
709. ” ‘ 

Circumstance of the coui l-liousc door not being opened mnil Mr. Carty, the mayor, 

arrived with Mr. M'Cami’s friends, .fordan 1509-1512 It was found impossible to 

carryout the arrangenieiit made with the sheriff for admitting to the court-house by 

tickets, if). 1600-1603 ^^Refusiil (if Mr. Clinton, Mr. M'Cami’s solicitor, to adopt a 

proposition by witness’s father for admitting an equal number of each party into tlie 

court-house for the nomination, E. AT. Verdon 1802-1807 The mayor has the control 

of tlie key of the court-house, which w as not opened till he arrived, E". M. Verdon 1808. 
1814-1816; Harvey 

Encouragement given by the Rev. Mr. Montague to ihe violence of the people outside 

the coim-hoitse on the nomination day, E. M. rerrfoa 1810 Assault made on Mr. 

Brodipn before entering the court-house, 1813 Part taken by Mr. Clinton in' 

vegnid to aclmission to the court-house fuithcr adverted to ; approval of his conduct in 

other ways, ii. 1879-1890 Explanation of the course taken by witness in order to 

secure an impartial hearing in the court-house ; admission by ticket, as proposed, was 
Hot assented to by Mr. M'Caiin’s ageni, P. Ve:rdon 1899-1904. 1925, 19-26. 

Evidence as to^ the delay before the people were admitted into ilie court-house on the 
nomination morning ; doubt as to vvliose orders tliey were admitted by, '987. 

2122-2133. ^15‘~2197 The crowd waiting outside the tholsey were all Jet in shortly 

alter tlie doors were opened, ih. 1987 Rush into the court-house wlien the doors were 

opened ; admission given after a short delay 10 the people at large, when the place was 

densely crowdtd, Sf. George S7nilh 2661-2665 Further statements as to tlie first 

rush into the court-house when the doors were opened; witness and several of the more 
reopectable iuhabitauls got in iqion this occasion, ib. 2802-2810. 

_ Great difficulty experienced by witness in getting into the couit-house on the nomina- 
tion morning, Brodigan 3013-3018 Witness expected that the admission to the 

court-house would have been by ticket, but this plan was not carried out, ib. 301 8-3019 
' Violence attending the rush into the court-house, Captuin A. G. Afoore 3487, 3488. 

35^^-3520. 3557 ]^rc.ssnre under which the sheriff was obliged to admit ilic mob into 

the court-house, liowluvd 3G79. 

2. Tumult, Insult, and Violence during the Nomination : 

Paiiicnlars as to the violent conduct of Mr. M'Cann’s paitv during the proposing ami 
seconding of Captain Moore and Mr. Brodigan ; violence inflicted oa Mr. Ciiristopher 

Jordan, Mr. Brodigan, and witness, Mayne 99-1 1 1 . 253-255 During tlie nomination. 

neither Captain Moore, Mr. Brodigan, iior those who proposed and seconded them, could 
^tain a hearing; tlie mob, moreover, was extremely instilling, Mimie 101-103; 

• r«-(iOTi 617-629. 783-793; P. Smith 886-896. 993-996. 1020-1027. 1039-1041; 

, °^dan 1516. 1520; Hnrvaj 1992-1994 Mr. Jordan was abused and ill-treated in 

<i most s^ndalons manner, being spat upon all over in a most di.sgusting nvinner, Mayne 
"P* yerdon 722-741. 746-750; B. Smith 995; C’/ai A-e 1337 ; E. M. Verdon 

019, 1820 ; Etirvey 1990, 1991 ; Rowland 3664-3666 Mr. Jordan’s coat was lorn 

on his back, Mayne 101. 

Witne>s never saw so much violence or excitement at any former nomination; parti- 

^lars bereon, P. Verdon 613-635. 703 at seq. An ink bottle was thrown at Mr. 

rodigan, ib. 716-721 Witness was spat upon, and filth was thrown at him, 

8s’s B 886, 887 Violent attack made in the court-house on Mr. Mayne, li. Smith 

088-892 ; Rowland 3657-3659 Mr. iSinith, who is witness’s uncle, and a Protestant, 

^as much less badly treated than Mr. Jordan by the mob, Mr. Jordan being a Roman 
atholic, P. Smith 994-996. 1020-1024. 1039-1041. 

255 — Sess. 2. K K 4 Great 
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Nomwa rJOW— continued. 

I. Evidence on the Pari of the Peliiioner$ — continued. 

2. Tumult, Insult, and Violence during the Nomination — cmtinued. 

Great violence at the nomination; liie scene was fearful beyond concejition, Clarke 
1332-1335— Mr. Jordan was so spat upon that it was like a shower of snow, ib. 1337 

Great disturbance and violence throughout the entire proceedings at the court-house 

Jordan 1515, 1516; George Smith 2675-2686; Brodigan 3020. 3051 Particulars 

of the abuse and rough treatment experienced by witness in the court-house, Jordari 

1516-1520 Wiiiiess was obliged to whisper into, the sheriff's ear that he seconded 

Captain Moore, ? 6 . 1,520 Ill-ireatment of Mi. Brodigan’s supporters, ib. Mr. 

Brodigan received a severe blow from a leaden ink-stand, ib. lo^ij 1522. 

"Witness went to the nomination, at which the excitement was fearful, Harris iQ^-j 

1638 Tremendous confusion when the people ruslted into the court-house' it was- 

like hell let loose, -E. M. Verdon 1817,1818 Refusal of Mr. M'Cann’s nephew to 

interfere to prevent Mr. Jordan being assaulted and ill-treated, ib. 1820-1826 The- 

extreme violence in ilie court-house was directed exclusively against the supporters of 

Captain Bloore and Mr. Brodigan, Harvey 1987-1995 Violence of the people towards- 

Mr. Cuney, who seconded the nomination of Mr. Brodigan, ih. 1995-2000 Witness 

could not hear the contents of the Queen’s writ when read, ih. 2203-2205 -Witness. 

went into the court-house at the nomination, but was afraid of the people, and slipped 

out through one of the windows, T. Moore 2234-2238 Mr. Jordan and several others 

bore visible marks of their rough treatment ai ilie nomination, Atkinson, 2447-2449. 

Witness proposed Captain Moore, St. George Smith 2617 Attention paid by the 

people during the nominuiion of Mr. M‘Canu, ib. 2666, 2667 Tn proposing Captain 

Mooie witness could not obtain a hearing, nor could Mr. Jordan in seconding the 

nomination, ib. 2668-2674 Explanation as tn the newspaper having contuiiied a, 

speech saiil to have been delivered by witness, ib. 2721, 2722 Mr. M'Cann asked 

the people to give witness a liearing at the nomination, but they would not do so ib. 

2727, 2728. 2933-2937 Mr. Jordan, who was spat upon by the mob, was much 

worse treated than witiies-s ib. 2729-2731 Witness is not aware that any damage 

was done to the court-house., 16. 2799-2801 Witness was obliged to bawl iiiio the iiilb 

sheriff s ear the name of the person whom he proposed, t’5. 2936, 2937. • 

Improbability of witness, or his proposer or seconder, cibtiiining a hearing- Brodigan- 
3020— Circumstance of witness having been struck on the head with an ink boUle 
which, but for his hat liaving protected his temple, might have seriously iniured him 
?5. 3021, 3022. 3203-3206— —Great tumult in the court-house; witness could not 

obtain a hearing. Captain A. G. Moore 34^^9-3492 Explanation as to the newspaper- 

having contained a speech by witness at the court-house, ib. 3403-3407 Stones were 

flung at Captain Moore, Rowland 3663. 

3. Inability of the Sheriff to restore Order or to adjourn the Nomination: 
Jht high sheriff could not get access to the police and expressed his inability to- 

adjourn the nomination, Maync 101 Statement us to witness having been caHed upon 

to adjourn the nomination ; he declined to do so, but only throu^rh fear of increased 
^d*^dtmTnded ■ 808-812--- Witness called on the Sheriff for protection, 

i the nomination, but the sheriff could not enforce order 

■Further statement as to the high sheriff not having adjourned the 

reT™603 lives would probably hu,s been lost I, ad he atleropted 1096-1597.. 

“"ybiug lowards secoriug order in the courl-hoose, or lo. 
adjourn the uomination aa requested by Captain Moore’s friends; had he the power to 
compel an adjournment he certainly would have done so, P. rer&m 1904-1908 1915- 

offbe mT'ff by Ae Ingh sheriff in the comlhouse alle? 4 

adm sMon of the mob, Hnroey 0158-2161 Position occupied by the slieriff in the 

4Ta°“oi^l-2T4-'-'r?.b‘l‘r Tf ‘■‘if V'“°’ S'’" Ae- 

Ihe iomination, S? George Smiir2q76!29;9.!!lVoTLr^ adjournment of 

court-house belore the aofual nominSon, i4.\984?,99l ““““ P°''“ 

II. jSoiieace on the Pari of the Sitting Member ; 

1. Explanation as to the Mode of Admission to the Court-House • 

the body of the people from entering lor fully flye minut'es, ' 

atZ'4raSo.7^];rvt,6olT6r“ A Ae court-house 

getting 
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HomNATlOK — continued. 

II. Evidence on the Part of the Sitting Member — continued. 

1. Esplaimtion as to the Mode of Admission to the Court-house-conttniiei 
pettios through the mob to the court-house door, but the friends of Captain Moore and 
Mr. M'Cann were first admitted, and the general mob kept back for five or len niinules 
mucli to tueir chssatislaciton, Carty 5168-5178. ’ 

Witness was at the coui t-liouse before the door was opened ; there was a large crowd 

there, but witness did not see any one atiaeked, Derinzy 5418-5427 Tiie great bulk 

of tlie people were kept back for a sliort time by the police after some of each parlv had 
entered, ib. 5428-5432. ^ 



2. Statement as to the Proceedings during tlie Nomination : 

There was considerable noise and disturbance at the nomination, but not of a characier 
which need have deterred Captain Moore from proceeding wiih the election, Chadwick 

4631-4641 Witness saw Mr. Brodigan spat upon, ib. ^697 Neither Captain Moore 

Mr. Brodigan, or their proposers or seconders, could be heard, ib. 4705-4708 Equal 

noise and bustle when Mr. Carty was made mayor, as at the late election, ib. 4758-4760. 
As regarrJs the conduct of the people at the nomination, tliere was as much noise as 

at theeUetton of 1847, Campbell 4810-4825. 4922-4983 During Mr. Carty’s speedi 

inproposin|; Mr.M Caiin he was frequently interrupted by Captain Moore’s party, ti.4810- 
4814— -Extent to _ which witness was able to hear any portion of the speeches of 

Captain Moore, or his jiroposcr or seconder, at the nomination, ib. 4923-4959 Witness 

did not see an ink bottle thrown at Mr. Brodigan; he did not bear any marks of it about 

mm, ib, 49®4> 49p5- 49*39”4974 Mr. M'Canii did all he could to obtain a hearint^ for 

Captain Moore, ib. 4966-4968 Witness sav/ Mr. Jordan spat upon, but did no" see 

ns coat torn, ih. 4975-4977 Position of the high sheriff in the court-house: he was 

hooted by the people, ib, 4978-4982. 

_ Considerable interruption by certain of Captain Moorc-’s supporters to witness’s speech 

m proposing Mr. M'Cann, Carty 5179-5190 Alter witness’s speech he retired from 

the platiorm, and did nut see what afterwards oecuired, ib. 5190. 5287-5291. 

Witness has been employed on some iron-works where Mr. St. George is a partner, 

Gtfiney 5913-5916 In cunsequence of directions from John Smith,^ uiechanic.in 

the works, witness anti several other workmen went to the thotsel or coun-bouse on the 

nomination day, ih. 59>7"5939- 59^8 Conduct of (he men in llie court-house; tliey 

had been directed to cheer when Captain Moore and his friends spoke, but witness did not 

do so, 5940-5953. 5973-5977 After the nomination, the men escorted Captain 

Moore and others to the cotiimittee-rooms, at Mr. Kelly’s, ih. 5954 Witness and 

the men subsequently had some drink j at whose expense witness does not know ib 
5955-5964- ’ ‘ 

Circumstance of witness nol liaving obtained any wages for the day he was at the 
wurt-house; the reoson assigned by John Smiih was, that he did not cheer enough 

Gto/iey 5965-5968. 5978-6988* 6000-6002 In telling witness to go to the court- 

house, John Smith said he liad oiders from Mr. Frederick Smith, son of Mr. St. Geor<»’e 

bmith, li. 5981. 5988. 6003 Witness continued at the iron-wm-ks up to about a month 

ago, lb. 5989-5994 He was only sent for a dav or two ago to attend the Committee 

w* 5995-5999- 

Witness^ seconded Mr. M'Cann at the tholsel, Jianratty 6174, 6175 Intevruptious 

oflered whilst witness was speaking, i7;. 6199, 6200. 6256 After witness had spoken 

at the nomination, he retired, and cannot speak to what subsequently transpired, ib. 
6257-6271 Wiiness was asked by Mr. Boylen to second Mr. M'Canu, 1/1.6244, 



III. Conclusions of the Committee: 

Resolution of the Committee, that on ilie day of nomination, riotous and tumultuous 
proceedings took place in tlie court-house. Rep. p. iii. 

Proper precautions were not taken by the authorities lo ensure good order in the 
Court-house at the nomination, iSep.j?. iii. 

■bee also .AssawZfs on Voters. Roman-Catholic C/ergj/. Violence and Escile- 
menl, 2. 



o. 

-^^* Determination of the Committee not to receive the evidence of Mr. 
C Hagan, he having been present dining the inquiry, Ev.p. i66. 

Out-Poters, Reference to a suggestion by Thomas Kelly, the owner of Captain Moore’s 
commiticc-rooms, that it might be necessary to spend money in bringing up some of ihe 

out-voter.e, St. O. Smith 2902-2909. 2996, 2997 Considerable expense anticipated in 

hnnsmg 10 the poll several voters who lived at a distance, ib. 2958-2962. 

255— Sess. 2. L L The 
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Out’-Voters — continued. 



The out“Toters to be brought to the poll from any distance were few in number Kelh 

3588-3591.3598-3603 Opinion that 100/. would have been sufficient to pay the 

expense of bringing up the out-voters; there are not many of them, Curty 5246-5240 

5328-5333 Any expense in bringing up out-voters could not have justified so larse 

ail expenditure oq the whole as 1,300 1. or 1,500/., M‘Cann 6336-6346. ° 



Pentland, William Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Has been surgeon to the County 

Infirmary at Drogheda since 1818 ; 4438-4441 Is in politics a Libera! Conservative^ 

4443*4444 In t847> supported Sir W. Somerville, 4445-4447 Up to the end of 

the week preceding the late election, witne.ss did not anticipate any serious contest Mr 

Brodiiian’s opposition not being at all serious, 4448-4450. 4549, 4550 In signing tlie 

address, promising 10 support Mr. M'Cann, witness did not calculate that he \vas to act 
as one of Mr. M'Cann’s cnmmiifee, 4451-4455. 4534-4538 AVitness was not can- 

vassed for Captain Moore; he was introduced to him on the day before the nomination 
4456-4458. 4609-4613. " 

On the Monday and Tuesday before tlie elecdon, witness did not observe any parti 

cutar excitement in the town. 4459-4465 Witness was not at the nomination and 

\vas absent from ihe town a good deal on that day and the following day ; moreover he 
did not attend much to the business of the election, 4466-4470. 4509, 4510. 4515. 4565- 

4569- 4598-4605 When witness was in town on tlie nomination-day, he had no^diffi- 

culty 111 getting about, and business generally went on as usual, 4471-4477. 4484-4487 

On the Thursday, the town did not seem at all disturbed, 4480-4486 Tliere was 

no difficulty m going to the poll on Friday, 4488-4493. 

Witness obsemd tliat some damage was done to Mr. Jordan’s house, and to the win- 
dows nf other houses, 4494-4496. 4542-4548 Circumstance of there havincr been 

some windows broken in Drogheda about a month before the election ; doubt as'to the 

cause, 4497-4501. 4574-4593 Witness considered that a majority of forty could not 

have been secured for Captain Moore by legal means. 4502-4506 No casualty was 

brought to the infirmary during the election, nor did witness see any one injured, 4507. 

4594-4697- 4606-4608 So far as witness observed, there was less violence at the late 

election than in 1847; 4508-4515. 

Respectabilitv and influence of several of those who have testified to the daiv'erous 

excitement In the town. 4616-45=3 Witness did not Iieiii- tile priests' speeches ,°or see 

the priests going shout; doubt whether there were such speeches at foraier elections, 

45=9-464' Witness ihonght Caplain Moore was late in the field, but expected he 

would have gone to the poll, 4551-4553 On the afternoon and evening of Tuesday, 

witness continued at home, ami had not an opportunity of seeing what was goinir on out 

ot floors, 4544-45h4 As regards wiiness going about the town on the nomination-dav, 

he was doubtless known as a supponer of Mr. M'Cann, and was not unpopular, 4570- 

■^neSi'.'o *0 Mr. Derinzy, witness did not contemplate a 

petition, Uaym 091-305- — Oapiain Moore has nothing to do with the petition, and 

w?nrie V TrTma-n M ‘ 3’ 8-3=0— During the disouasL as to the 

"“""S "'dhing was said about a petiiioii. R. Smith 1003- 
'030 ° ™ petition was spoken of after the election, ii. 1006-1013. 1029, 

I -S “Am ^ ’’“'“a",'. on which he did so, Jcrdatt 

tqo3 1591 , Rommtmd 2421, .422 ; Atkinson 2489 Doubt whether anything was 

said about a pelition before withdrawing Captain Moore, Jordan 1604-1607-^ witness 
th 1*^' pat'tioaeis ; is a boot and shoe maker at Drogheda ; has livjd there more 

St'Vrar? years, iiogna/f 1738-1740 The relirement had no reference to a petition, 

St. George 2713.2715. 2917, 2918 Witness has sub.cribed so f towaVds the 

expenses of the pelition, Brodigaii 3386-3389. ° lowatus lue 

o-Silwijl.Zfl,A1 ‘•'aigoeel. Captain A. G. Moore 

3o5® Witness has nothing to do "with the petition, ib. 3559. 

Witness consider iliat the petition is dne to his haying successfully onnosed 
Dt. Atkinson m competing for the office of mayor, Carty 5261. ® opposeu 

bled^A IhAh’ ’*“‘"'1 “■ "'='•= ■>" nomination 

cZ'Aoal Aols’’"" a‘ Brogheda for about flye years, 

subfect to7hAof;;;r f contmand at the late eleetionl was 

— AttAkrmad "■"? stipendiary magistrate, i5. 1046-1051 

Attacks made on witness; he was struck with stones, and pelted with dirt, and tras 

much. 
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Police, r/;e— continued. 

much hurt, Cory 1094-1115. 1189-U91. 1251 Serious injury inflicted on one of 

witness’s men, ill. 1103, 1104 The police were brought to tlie town for the election, 

ib. 1196, 1197. 

Explanation relative to the official reports made by wiiness to the Inspector-general in 

Dublin, Coiy 1108-1205. 1239-1245 Disposition of the police on the polling day, 

1212-1215 Statement that witness considered himself under the orders of the high 

sheriff’, and not under those of the stipendiary magistrate or local magistrate, ib. 1216- 

1223. 1227, 1228 Witness never liad any refreshment at Mr. M'Caim’s hotel during 

the election, ib. 1224-1226. 

One of the police was disabled by ihe mob outside the court-house, Clarke 1331, 1332 

The police could not of themselves have put down the people, Cope id.38-1440 

Witness understood that the police were under the control of the stipendiary magistrate, 

and not of the high sheriff, Harvey 2i 98-2202 Communication between witness and 

Mr. Cory, about the police, on the Monday before the election ; a large additional force 

was then expected, DeHnzv/ 5366-5376 A policeman was hurt on Wednesday, but 

witness believes it was by accident, ib. 5440-5445. 

See also Protection for Voters. 

PoU-hoohs. Witness produces the poll-books for, the election, Clements 6. 

Polling of Voters. Sea Protection for Voters. Violence and Excitement, Z. 

Popular Candidate. Mr. M‘Caim was doubtless the popular candidate, Sl George Smith 
281 1. 

Powderly, Rev. Mr. Of the four Roman-catholic curates at Drogheda, Mr. Powderly 
alone has not attended as a witness, Montague 6279. 

Priests. Sec Roman-Catholic Clergy. 

Prospect of Captain Moores Return. See Canvass of Electors, Sjc. 

Protection for Voters. It was thought impossible properly to protect the voters by having 

increased military assistance from Dublin, Jordan 1608, 1609 Steps which witness 

would have taken to protect Captain Moore’s voters, had he gone to the poll, P, Verdon 

1909, 1910 Impossibility of bringing the voters into the town without a very Urge 

force, George Smith 2703-2705 Expense anticipated in hiring men for tlie pro- 
tection of Captain Moore’s voters, ,ii. 2861-2880 Inadequate protection for voters on 

the polling day, JBrodigan 3050 Explanation as to witness’s having had no discussion 

with any of the authorities about providing protection for his votei-s, Captain A. G. 
Moan 3647-3656. 

Ample means of protection in the town for Captain Moore’s voters if they had gone to 

the poll, Campbell 4851-4858; Carty Two or three people applied to 

witness for protection on Wednesday, but an escort was not found necessary for them ; 
witness did not refuse protection to any one who applied for it, Deriiizy 5438, 5439. 
5436-5438. 54S6-5488 — —Witness believes he had force enough to protect Captain 
Moore’s voters had he gone 10 the poll, ib. 5472. 5990-5992. 

See also Military, The. Police, The. Violence and Excitement. 

Q. 

Qualification of Captain Moore. Circumstance of a notice having been served on Captain 

Moore, after the nomination, to declare his qualification, Mayne 264-269 Witness had 

made a return of Captain Moore’s qualification to tlie election auditor, thinking he was 

the proper person to receive it, ib. 270-274. 329 Ample qualification possessed by 

witness as candidate, Captain A. G. Moore 3506-3509. 

R. 

Rath, John. (Analysis of bis Evidence.) — Was agent for the election expenses of Mr. 

M'Cann, 6347 Explains that, with the exception of Mr. M'Canu’s private bill at the 

hotel, and a few bills for car-hire, the amount returned by witness 10 the election auditor 
represetusthe whole of the expenditure, 6347-6353. 

-Regis/er of Voters. There are above 600 voters on the register, Rowland 3687, 3688. 

Religious Excitement. Reference to some placards which were objectionable to the priests, 
as having been posted about the town at different periods before the election, Chadwick 

4767-4774 There had been some excitement in the town previously to ihe election 

on religious topics, Ternan 5013-5015 Up to the time of the election, placards, 

offensive to a certain religious class, had been posted about, ib. 5015 Excitement m 

the town in consequence of the proceedings of the Church missionaries; term “super 
adverted to hereon, Montague 6290. .-See also Roman-Caiholic Clergy, 

ass—Sess. 2 . 1 l 2 Retirement 
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Rebreruent of Captain Moore. Determination arrived at on the evenino of the nomi .■ 
m conaequence of the fear of bloodshed, that Oaotain Moore should°retir , 

■!“ The resignatron was placarded on the following day, i5. l20-.eq__S 

'ley; tlie contest then lay between Mr R,' d"’™‘ 

and Mr. M'Cann, Sir W. Gordon 406-412 When witness Ln.rl n» tu' 

evening of Captain Moore’s resignation, he at once made it known in V'°"''”2tion 
excitement, /. Verdon 816-824 ’ 

Concurrence in the opinion that, unless Captain Moore rptir^.^} hie 
be in danger of their 1^. R. sLith Qig-Q^ 1032-103^- 

1531 Determination arrived at by Captain Moore’s committoi^^n rh^’ 'Jordan 

nomination, that, on account of the violenc^at^d IminS^ Sn >be evening of the 
from the contest; Jordan 1528-1531. 

committee were opposed to Capiain Moore’s rehrement f !r members of the 

sswrsdar.-j3r!^^ 

not have gone to tlie poll without risking the lives of hia nonld 

i;73- 1778 - 1780 ; E.M Verdon iSao ,So, ft* ” ^^2 * ’ ' 755. I7s6. 

Rowland iSn Witness took no par’t «blte’vefZ°Zoo°d^tar'‘^: ■ 

mem, but consider his retirement was founded on good rLoni! t'qu ' 

were in fuyour of Captain Moore go to 1 lf“ no 1 bnt^^ and Mr. Jordan 

majority prevailed, for he believes that Toss of life^wo 2 ld havf bSn 

the^^addres, issued by the commiitee rmirSt TLllnia 

w the 

from the election, else life would he lo=t St Cfelme 1 ? *’ 52 *®'’ "’“•''I'aw 

by the committee, „„ tlie Wednesda etnino 

withdrawal, tt. 2696-2699. 2706— -Up to this lim. th® * 'aasons of Captain Moore's 
paring Captaia Moore's sLes“had 16^1- b«n . o mtImT,''“ 

«... Moore pm himself entirely inX Imlids f =7”3— Cap- 

held no communication witli ihe military before the . Witness 

2770. 2788-2798 Commiinieaiion bec:e™wiu!ess^S V“ 'f'-'i 

nomination, but belore the retire, neni, when witness said t1mt fh ’'"\® ‘°''‘®^^,u*‘''' 
brougli, to the poll without protection, il. 2771-2^87 2938 2948 

nomination, tha. he 

m..tee as ,0 the proprieiy of h1s letirinl and „ f l'« a»"'- 
his detfermiuaiion, id. 3503. 3<aO'; q«:io* IMp ^ Mr. M'Carm luinouncing 

will, Mr. H'Caiiii, ,i. stilts^e ^Sio—Meeting of witness, afier he had retired, 

Capiain Moore's red, ■ament, ZIerincy 

ScenboCanoabo/-Eketort.^o. Inti, nidation. Protectionfor Voters. 

RosVAs-Caj'holic Clergv: 

t. Genemllyas to the Priests' Speeches. 

2. Reverend Patrick Eanratly. 

3 . Reverend James Macken. 

4 . Reverend Francis Montague 

5. Port talwn by the Priests in Canvassing. 

6. Influence of the Priests over {/le People. 

1. Generally as to the Priests' Speeches : 

Both on the Tuesday and Wednesday before 1 •• 1 

people from the White Horse Hotel, aod^created much e^ey” harangued the 

question of religion, &c„ .Sir WilUam Gordon qas-avfi ^no'””*”*’ .he eleoiion a 

guaae used bv some piiests in addressing ihe peotlF„„' «?„ ’ YS- '*.'"‘l.'g 

before the noii.inatiou, R. Smith 846-85Q oaS oL Tuesday, the day 

» yi y5 • 1014-1019- Particulars as to 
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JioMA'N-CJiTHOLIc CLERGY — continued. 

1. Generally as to the Priests’ Speeches — continued. 

some violent expressions used in the speeches made by the priests, C/arfee 1265-1315. 

1361-1368 On Monday evening witness heard young Mr. M'Cann and some priests 

address the crowd in front of the hotel in regard to their votes, Cope 1377-1389 On 

the evening of Tuesday witness again heard the priests address the people from the hotel ; 
there was a great crow'd, ib. 1396-1403. 1433-1437. 

Reference 10 some speeches of the priests and others on tlie evening of Monday; 

great excitement in consequence, E. M. Verdon 1788-1800 Evidence relative to the 

speeches of the priests and others from Mr. M'Cann’s hotel, in the evening before the 

nomination, Harvey 2090-2120. 3134-2146 On tlie Monday and Tuesday evenings 

before the election, witneiss heard Mr. Montague and other priests address the people 
about the election ; language used by (hem, Morton 2545-2553, 2570-2574. 2581-2584 
^The priests said ihat in voting for M'Cann they voted for tlieir God, ib. 2581. 

Witness did not hear the priesis’ speeches, or see the priests going about; doubt 

wbetiter there were such speeches at Conner elections, Pe/mantf 4529-4541 On the 

evening of the nomination, witness was at the " White Horse ” Inn, and heard that the 
people were addressed I'rom the balcony, CampieW 4906-4912. 

Reference to the priests’ speeches as having tended chiefly to the prevention of bribery, 

JVman 5005-5007. 5128-5132 The speeches did not create undue excitement; the 

people were even warned against any act of violence, ib. 5008-5011 Witness is not 

sure whether Mr. M'Ciuin was at ilie “White I-lorse” during tire speeches on Monday 

and Wednesday_ evening, ib. 5069-5074. 5092-5098 Reference to S[>eeches on 

Wednesday evening by Fathers Mackeii and Montague, ib. 5082-5091. 

Witness was at the “ Wliitc Horse ” Inn, when some priests spoke from the balcony, 

but did not bear their speeches, Carty 5149-5152. 5312 Witness did not pay much 

attention to the priests’ speeches, but heard them spoken of as inflammatory, Berinzy 
5475 - 54 ^ 3 - .5801-6805. 

On the Monday evening before the election, Mr. Hanratty and Mr. Montague 
addressed the people from the hotel, their remarks being chiefly directed against bribery, 

Machen 6015-6024. 6073-6093 The clergy advised the people to remain peaceable 

and quiet, lb. 6026 No clergyman ever said in witness’s hearing, that those who 

voted for M'Cann voted for their priests and their God, and that those who voted for 
M.oore voted for the devil, Machen 6027. 6087-6092; Hanratty 6173. 6226-6234; 
Montague 6305. 

Circumstance of the priesis not iiaving addressed the people about bribery at the 

election of 1852 ; there was no couteit then, Machen 6059-6065. 6068. 6140-6142 

There was no pre-tirrangement about witness and the other clergy addressing the people 
in turn, li. 6108-61 11. 6126 The speeches on Tuesday were not delivered in day- 
light; it was quite daik at the time, ib, 6112-6125 Tendency of the public remarks 

made by others of the Roman-catholic clergjf besides witness; there was no incitement 
to violence, Montague 6304-6308. 

2 . Reverend Patrich Hanratty: 

Violent speech of the Reverend Mr. Hanratty, on the evening before the nomination, 

Chrhe 1281-1290 Exciting langimge used by Mr. Hanratty on Monday evening, in 

calhnir upon the people to support Mr. M'Cann and oppose Moore, Cope 1388-1394 
Failier Hanratty again addressed the people on Tuesday ; violent language used by 

mm on that occasion, i 5 . 1408-1415 lleniarks of Mr. .Hanratty as to the way the 

people were to act towards a person whom he called “ Miss Kitty,” ii. 1408-1410. 

Effect of a speech of Father Hanratty in creating excitement, Harris 1638 Strong 

remarks made by Mr. Hanratty in regard to the Rointm-calholics who supported Captain 

Moore, E. M. Verdon 1791, 1792 Term “super” applied by Mr. Hiunatty to the 

Koman-catholic friends of Captain Moore; meaning of this term, H. Verdon , 

1792; Harvey 1960-1967 Strong language used by the Rev. Mr. Haiiraiiy, ptin- 

•cipally against those Komim-catholics who were supporting Captain Moore, Harvey 

^ 65 ~t 97 i' 2120 Extremely violent speech made by Mr. Hanratty at tite nomination, 

^oioiortd 3671-3678 Mr. Hanratty spoke of Captain Moore as a bigoted northern 

ib. ,3674, 3675 Mr. Hanratty also said that every voter who would vote 

■for Moore, would vole against his religion and his God, ib. 3675. 

Examination relative 10 speeches by Fathers Hanratty and Montague, from the bal- 
cony of the “ White Horse,” on the evening of Monday ; question as to the use of certain 

expressions, Ternan 5039-5068. 5126-5129 ; Machen 6025-6029. 6087-6093 Doubt 

■wlietlier Mr. Hanratty said that the people were bound to voie for their priests and their 

rehg^ion, Ternan 5040. 5068 Impression that Mr. Hanratty never made u>e of such 

words as “ the bloody Oi-ange fection,’-’ or told the people they would vote for God if they 

voted for M'Cann, ib. 504 1-5046 Witness does not recollect any allusion in the priests’ 

■speeches to Mr. Jordan, under the nickname of “ Miss Kitty,” ib. 5100-5108. 

265 —SesR. 2. !< L 3 Witness 
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Homah-Catholic Clejjgf— continued. 

2. Reverend Patrick Hanratly — continued. 

Witness is a Roman-catholic clergyman at Drogheda; resides in the archbishop’s 

house, Hanralty^ia^B, 6149 Is an elector, il. 6150 Addressed the people from 

the balcony of Mr. M'Cami’s hotel on the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday eveninos 
before the election, ii. 6152, 6153 Tenor of witness’s remarks on Monday and Tues- 
day; denial that he used certain expressions attributed to him, ib. 6150-6172 

Circumstances which caused witness to speak, ib, 6163. 6240-6245. 

Reference by witness, in his speeches, to the Roman-catholics who supported Mr 
Moore; he did not comment upon them personally, tlnurritly 6165-6169— —Witness 

cautioned the people against violence, ib. 6190. 62,01 Witness cautioned the people 

against receiving any bribes, ih. No exception was taken at the time to witness’s 

speeches, fi. 6191-6193 Outline of witness’s speech at the nominatiou. ib 6iOi- 

6198.6246-6251. ’ 

Object and tenor of witness’s speech from Mr. M‘Caim’s hotel after tlie crowd had 

left the nomination, Hanratty 6201, 6202, 6252-6256 Witness volunteered to speak 

from the liotel ; he did not ask his brother clergymen to do so, ib. 6218-6223. 6240- 

6243 Witness did not ask the people to vote “ for” their priests and “ for” their re- 

ligion, or say that those who voted against McCann voted against Almighty God, ib. 6225- 

6234 U'itness does not recollect having been thanked by any of Captain Moore’s 

party for ihe conduct of the priests, ib. 6272-6274 Witness got a Speaker’s warrant 

from the petitioners, but was not further called upon to attend as one of their witnesses 
li. 6275-6278. ’ 

Witness did not hear any allusion to Mr. Jordan in the speeches; a woman in the 
crowd alluded to him by the name of “ Miss Kitiy,” Montague 6307, 6308. 

3. Reverend James Macken: 

_ Wimess is a Roman-catholic clergyman at Drogheda, Maclicn 6004, 6005 Is sub- 
ject to Dr. Dixon, the Roman-catholic archbishop, ib. 6006-6008 Did not si^n tlie 

list of the committee of Mr. M‘Cann, ib. 6009 Addressed the people for abo“ut five 

ininutes Irom the balcony of Mr. M 'Gann’s hotel on the evenino- before the nomination - 

this was the only occasion of his doing so, ib. 6010-6013. 6030 Witness had never 

made a public speech before, and on the occasion did so reluctantly, and merely because 
he was urged by some one on the balcony .to do so, 16,6031, 6032. 6094-6097. 6126-6133. 

Nature of \yitness’s remarks; they were chiefly directed against bribery, and referred 
also to ihe ‘ supensm ” which had been going on in the lown, Macken 6033,6034. 

M Other clergymen addressed the people on Tuesday evening in favour of 

Wr. Oaitn ; they djti not produce unusual excitement, ib. 6045-6050. 6098-61 18 

Witness spoke in the capacity of a voter, and his remarks ueve not objected to by any of 

the authouties, 16. 6051-6058 Before speaking witness did not consider it necessary 

to ask the permission of lii<= superior, Dr. D.xon, ih. 6134-6136. 6143-6147 Witness 

got a wjirranl from the petitioner’s party, but was not served with a subpeeua, ib. 6139. 

4 . Reverend Francis Montague : 

Inflammatory language of ll.e Rev. Mr, Monlavue wlien addressing the people on tire 
e' Mjng b efore IKe no.nmat.on, R. Smilh 863-859- 948-95"- 1014-1019- Cory 1088- 
Runioolan of portions ot Mr. Montague’s speech on the Tuesday evening ; areat 

fo » I"’ ‘=96-J3'fi- 1361-1368; Cope ,404-1407 Refe,enae 

l^ou'c/ T “‘"’1“ Pi'ilS ‘li® »'omon three days’ dispensa- 

; Cope 1413, 1414 Exciting language used by Mr. Montague, 

nv'enil', L « “o Montaiuc o,r Tues^day- 

evening , joenhon of some of tile expressions used by him, Ifmrey 1952-1954. 2120. 

to if, “'’"‘“.loo oee eertain expressions attributed 

60V - Boon «P«®10“. reman 5039-5068. 5126-5129 ; Maeiin 

DO-o-Dh.g. 6087-6093 Mr. Montague probably said they would vote for tiieir 

pnests and then religion if they voted for M'Cann,yLon60624r^^^^ 

Mr.M’Cann’s hotel, his re, narks 
havii^gbeen almost entirely d,ree,ed agamst bribery, Monlague 6280-62^ Denies 

that !ho e d” “!■ >i« ®'’ir '“'1* 

Wbnf I d ^ . ^ ^ "'“"‘‘‘/Ole for the devil, », 6283-6-288. 6303 

Wimess did not promise Ihe women three days’ dispensation ; probable oriiin of a 
ceriain rumour on ihis point, i6. 6309-6313. ’ “ 

6 . Part taken by the Priests in Canvassing : 

naSmrcnt’’r°“-'”'‘,'“ canvassing for Mr. M’Cann, P. Far*,, 684-686— Active 
parts taken by the priests m canvassing, Clarke 1316-1324. ^ 

6 . Influence of the Priests over the People : 

Oil the evening of Thursday, the day after tl,e nomination 11, ere were several priests 
about dispersing the mob, Moyne 148— InBuenee of the priests ovT the pfopfe? 

Wnu Gordon 
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JiO?dA.S-CATnOLIC CLEKGr—continued. 

6. Ivfiuence of the Priests over the People— continued. 

Wm. Gordon 388, 389 Excitement occasioned on Tuesday evening by the liarangues of 

the priests from tlie “White Horse” Hotel, Cory 1061-1073—^ — Circumstance of wit- 
ness having thanked some of the priests for their exertions in dispeising the mob after 

the election, ib. I'ioG, 1207. 1229-1234 Power of the priests in exciting the people, 

ib. 1394 Efforts of the priests to allay the tumult after Captain Moore had resigned, 

Hammond 2400-2403. 2413 The excitement was mainly caused by the speeches of 

the priests, Rowland 3678. 3680-3682. 

See also Hughes, lieo. Mr. Powderhj, Rev. Mr. 

Roman-Catholic Laity (Supporters of Captain Moore). Mention of several influential 
Roman-catholic gentlemen as zralous snpponers of Captain Moore, Mayne i6-i8. 200- 
209; E. iSmifA 839, 840. 1025-1027; Jhrifon 1562-1568; St. (icorge SmitA 2640, 2641. 

2811-2835 Active support pivt-n to Captain Moore by Mr. Jordan, who possesses 

much local influence, Mayne 18. 207-209 Support given to Captain Moore by 

Mr. Hammond, an influential Roman Catholic, ib. 18. 206. 

Witness, who is a Roman-catholic, and is high sheriff, was a supporter of Captain 

Moore, P. Verdon 794-797 The excitement of the people was very much directed 

against the Roman-catholic supporters of Captain Moore, .R. S/nirA 1022-1025; 

1180-1184 Witness is a magistrate for Drogheda, and for the county of Louth ; is a 

Roman-catholic, Jordan 1456-1458 Supported Captain Moore at the election, 

having never approved of Mr. M'Cann, ih. 1464-1471 Circumstance of wriness 

liaving b-'en nicknamed “ Miss Kitty” by the mob, ih. 1547-1549 Witness had no 

disputes with the priests before the election, ih. isflg* 

Witness is sub-sheriff of the county of the town of Drogheda; is son of the high 

sheriff, E. M. Verdon 1781, 1 782 Is an elector, and opposed to Mr. M'Cann, zi. 1783- 

lygg Remark made by Mr. M‘Cann on the day of nomination, that his Catholic 

opponents deserved what they got, ih. 1827, 1828. 

Witness was mayor of Drogheda in 1 855, Saw/noHcZ 2335 Is a Liberal, but was 

opposed to Mr. M'Cann on public grounds, and determined to support Captain Moore, ib, 

2336-2340 Several Roman-catholic voters were opposed to Mr. M‘Cann, ib. 2388- 

2390. 2408-2410 Impression as to Mr. M'Cann having opposed an effort made to 

get witness into the commission of the peace, ib. 2392-239G. 

Unpopularity of Mr. Joidan when canvassing with Sir W. Somerville in 1847, 

Campbell 4843-4850 The few Roman-catholic gentlemen who supported Captain 

Moore were not men of much popularity or influence, Carty 5250-5261. 

Rowland, John Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.) — Solicitor at Drogheda, 3620, 3621 
— Acted as agent at the election of 1847, and was agent for Captain Moore at the last 

election, 3623-3627. 3728-3730 Very violent attack made on witness’s house at the 

laie election, 3628-3635 Violent attack also on his father’s house, 3636-3638. 3641, 

3648 Witness’s fiithor got about 2L as com()ensation for the. damage dene to his 

house, 3639, 3640 The house ofwitness’.s brotiier was saved from injury by outside 

shutters, but he himself was severely beaten by tlie mob, 3642-3644 Belief that wit- 

ness’s fatlier, who employs 500 or 600 weavers, voted for Mr. M‘Cann through intimida- 
tion, 3646-3650. 

On the evening before the nomination a very violent attack was made upon Captain 
Moore’s committee-rooms ; the windows and ifoors of the house were smashed in, 3651- 

3653 Beating inflicted on one Shaw, a voter, 3654, 3655 Assault committed upon 

Mr. Mayne in the court-house on the day of nomination; 3657-3659 Threatening 

language used towards Captain Moore by Thomas Conolly, an active supporter of Mr. 

M'Ciinn, 3661-3663 Stones were flung at Captain Moore in the court-house, 3663 

^ Peculiar ill-treatment received by Mr. Jordan at the nomination ; he was spit upon 

m a most disgusting manner, 3664-3666. 

As regards the election of 1847, it admits of no comparison with the last election, 
there having been no violence at all on the former occasion, 3667-3670. 373^-3745* 

3764) 3785 Extremely violent speech made by Mr. Hanratty; Romim-catholic 

clergyman, at the nomination, 3671-3678 Pressure under which the, sheriff was 

obliged to admit the mob into the court-house, 3677 The excitement whs mainly 

caused by the speeches of the priests, 3678. 3680-3682 If Captain Moore had gone 

to the poll, the lives of his voters would not have been safe, 3679. 

Witness went over the register, and calculated that Captain Moore would have a 
nmjoriiy of 20, if deserted by the “ Rather Town ” party, and, if not so deserted, a 

majority of nearly 100; 3683-3685. 3782, 3783 The opposite party knew that 

Captain Moore would have a majority ; grounds for this statement, 3685. 3669-3697 
fnere are above 600 voters on the register, 3687, 3688. 

Amount of compensation got by witness’s father farther adverted to, 3696-37*^/ 
further reference to the attack ou the house of witness’s father ; it did not arise through 

255— Sess. 2. . L L 4 the 
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Rowland, John Thomas. (Aoal^’sis of his Evidence) — continued. 

the disoontent of the men in his employment, 3708-3727 Witness does not recolhsi 

whether the voters were eseorted to the poll in 1847 ; 3734-3745 As agent for Cantain 

Moore, witness received lof.; 3748-3751 How far witness may be said to C 

volunteered his evidence, 3752-3754 Before the formation of Captain Moore’s corn! 

niiltee, but not subsequently, witness was present on an occasion when there was s 

discussion about the expenses of the election, 3755-3778 Witness had nothitio to 2 

•With the financial arrangements, 3779-3781. ® 

Rowla 7 id, Richard. See AisauUs on Voters. 



S. 

Shma, . Beating indicted by the mob on one Shaw, a voter, Bmiland 3654, 3655. 

Sitlim Member. Connexion of Mr. M'Carin with Drogheda previously to the last election 
Mf-M'Cann with .the town, 

the'lrugh?“/.c:™ 

Hmth, R^hard (Analysis of his Evidence,)— Resides near Drogheda : is a voter for the 

dr“„=od i was much smpriseVa 

die good reception he met wuh, and anticipated his election as certain 801 s7, 
Excited state of the mob on the Tuesday evening before the eleciioii, 842-845, sJg-Sys 

^Je!L Lei™ ‘l>» people onthe efenilg 

Ao n • ‘ ^014-1019 Violence eoniinitteil by tht* mob on Tues- 

“"d e‘ “‘e ecu.. 

on’?i2mllL 'rfSte ‘■'’“■■‘-1“’“', 

“e°rob“"fLo*“"’ “ ^Lproposld and sZiS\L7‘co:i: olTj'” tteS:" 

f:rmtz«“fS 

his E,ide„ce.)-Proposed C.pta'in Moore at 

26t8-2eL_Vas b sevelal'^^^ o" “f'’ 

Moore as a candidal^ 2621-2623 Caotaii^MorTe’^”*^ forward Captain 

2624-2627. 2732-2734 ^ Mooie was not a stranger to Drogheda, 

Moore on his canlasB,'*when' hT ° of accompanied Captain 

and other supporters o 7 Sptarn Mooro L « cre^ -=634— Witness 
sidered that Captain Moore had .1, * eaietully through the register, and con- 

to Captain Moiro by se erS iXeltinl ^ S''“ 

his fam'iiyhave =onsidlr;Vetfllrr„‘’t^^^^^^^^^^^^ u64r_Witness*.nd 

in.S°;rn“^^^^ ■>" Tuesd^r, ti; day before the nominationt 

outside' the court-holse on KTorlrol lb'!"™**’ ^43-e65t Terrible excitement 

the people were admitted, .2662-266r-L_nL?'^'“''°r’ ™‘'l *h® "'“yof arrived, ana 

were opened; admission given after a short LlavLtb^' court-house when the doors 
was densely crowded, 2661-2665. ” people at large, when the place 

In“|tn 7 cap?r^^^^^^^^^^ of Mr. M-Cann, 2666, 2667— 

m seconding the nomination, 2668-2674 

draw 
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Report, 1857 — continued. 



Smith, Lieutenant St. George. (Analysis of his Evidence) — continued. 

draw from the election, else life would be lost, 2690-2695 Placard issued hy the 

committee on the Wednesday evening explaining the reasons of Captain Moore’s with- 
drawal, 2696-2699. 2706 Captain Moore wrote 10 Mr. M'Cann annooncino- his 

determination to withdraw, 2700, 2701 Up to this time tliere was still every reason 

for anticipating Captain Moore’s success had there been no intimidation, 2702, 2703. 

Impossibility of bringing the voters into die town without a very large force, 2703- 

2705 Several voters have told witness that they would not have dared 10 vote had 

Ciiptain Moore gone lo the pul!, 2705. 2994-2996 Captain Moore put himself 

entirely in tlie bunds of his coimniltee, 2707-2709 The town was comparatively 

quiet on the Tliursday and Friday, 2710 The real contest was between Mr. M'Cann 

and Captain Moore, 2711, 2712 The retirement had 110 reference to a petition, 2713- 

271 5- 2917, 2918 Explanation as to the newspaper having contained a speech saW to 

have been delivered by witness at tlie nomination, 2721, 2722. 

Witness has no personal ill-will towards Mr. M'Cann, 2724-2726 — Mr. M'Cann asked 
the people to give witness a hearing at the nominatios, but they would not do so, 2727, 

2728. 2933-2937 Mr. Jordan was spat upon by the mob, and was much w’orse 

treated than witness, 2729-2731 Captain Moore was first brought forward on the 

Saturday before tlie election, ant! at once published an address, 2732-2749— No actual 
attack was made on witness when going in or out of the town on the Tuesday or 
Wednesday, 2750-2766. 

Witness held no communication with the military before the determination to retire, 

3767-2770. 2788-2798 Comrauuication between witness and the high sheriff after 

the nomination, but before the retirement, when witness said that the voters could not 

he brought to the pull without protection, 2771-2787. 2938-2948 Witness is not 

aware that any damage was done to the court-house, 2799-2801 Further statement 

as to the first rush into the court-house, when the doors were opened; witness and 
several of the more respectable inhabitants got iu upon this occasion,, 2S02-2810. 

Mr. McCann was doubtless the popular candidate, 2811 Further statement as to 

sevwal influential Roman Catholics having bei-n supporters of Captain Moore; names of 

some of these, 281 1-2835 Circimistauce of witness having kept out of the way for 

some time after the election of 1818, in consequence of an imputation of briberv, 2836- 

2842 Witness did not trust to the influence of money in order to secure Captain 

Moore’s election ; he was never applied to for money by any voters, and never authorised 

money to be given 10 any of them, 2843-28.^5. 2888-2911. 2957-2966. 2996, 2997 

Explanation as to witness and the committee having calculated on the Saturday before 
the election that the contest would cost Captain Moore from 1,200 1 . to 1,500/.; grounds 
for this calculation, 2846-2887. 2955-2963. , 

Captain Moore’s committee had nothing whatever to do with Mr. Brodigan’s coming 

forward, 2881-2886. 2967-2969.2993 On the day before tlie election the town was 

tolerably quiet, 2912-2914. 2919-2922 Explanation of the circumstances connected 

with the election of 1818, which induced witness to leave Drogheda for a time, 2922- 

2924 Some female members of witness’s familv canvassed on the Monday ; doubt 

whether they did so on Tuesday, 3925-2930 — —Further reference to tbe violence in 
the streets after the nominaticn, 2939-2943. 2949-2954. 

Inability of the sheriff to keep the mob out of the court-house at the nomination, 

2970-2975 Inability of the sheriff to carry out by force an adjournment of the 

nomination, 2976-2979 At former elections the riot was as much on one side as the 

other, but at tlm late election it was all on one side, 2980, 2981 Driubt as to the 

extent of the violence at Sir W. Somerville’s election, 2982, 2983 Non-introduction of 

any police into tlie court-house before the actual nomination, 2984-2992. 

Slate of the Poll. Witness polled fourteen votes. Brodigan 3125. 

Stewart, John. A man of the name of John Stewart was badly beaten on the polling-day, 
Harris 1702-1710. 

Stipendiary 3 fagistrai^. Severe attack made on Mr. Derinzy, the stipendiary magistrate, 
on the evening before the election ; he was rescued from the mob by witness, Cory 

1126-1135. 1235,1236 Witness spoke to Mr. Cory and Mr. Derinzy on Tuesday 

evening about the interference of the police, bat notliing came of it, Harvey 1976, 1977 
Mr. Derinzy went after the mob on Tuesday evening, unci was knocked down, ib. 

197^“ *9^*5 Witness applied to Mr. Derinzy on Wednesday for protection lor Captain 

Moore’s voters, but without effect, ih. 2008-2011. 2027 Unwillingness displayed by 

Mr. Derinzy, the stipendiary magistrate, to take steps lor the protection of those who 

were in danger, /fammoncf 2368-2376. 2414-2419 Much tumult might have been 

prevented by a proper exeicise of power, ib. 2420. 

Impression that tbe stipendiary magistrate was the proper person to apply^lo for 

directing the milltarv or police at the election, Chadwick 4775—4782 Communication 

between witness and' Mr. Derinzy ,’the stipendiary magistrate, during the election; the 

266— Sess. 2. Mm latter 
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Stipendiary Magistrate — continued. 

latter showed witness instructions, giving him the control of the military and police Cart 
5^98-5205— Witness IS stipendiary masi.trale at Trim, county of Meath; has no uolitiril 

connexion with Drogheda, 5337-5341 On the 26th March was ordered n 

attend the election at Drogheda, and to be there on the i st April, i/?. 

Arrived at Drogheda on Monday, tlie 30th March, and put up >n the WhitT-Vurs« Tn 
buncos s Hotel, where he usually stop>, having been fully occupied, H>. ’ 

Authority respectively of witness, as stipendiary magistrate, and of the hi< 5 i sheriff and 
local magistrates at the elecpons; Witness did not supersede iho local magistrates ib 
535^-5365 Nature ot the written report forwarded by witness each day to d\i1i-* 

Jiu, lb. 5449-5454- Witness was on one occasion pushed down by one of the 01. ,K 

but was not otherv^se attacked, ib. 5490-5505 Witness endoavoiued to act as imn 7 

tially as possible, zb. 5519. mip,ii- 

Examination as to the authority respectively of the stipendiary magistrate and the 
higli shenff in regard to the control of the police and military; verbal deputation ri> 
ffom the high sheriff, who had the supreme authority, Deriniu 

5,^0— 5o/0. 5087. 5616 -Witness not recollect having had any consultation with iIip 

557--5576--The Lie,- di,-e=“»L „ 

to go to the election coniatued tiisiriictions as to his functions, lA 5578-i;;:8G^ P?r 

cun^tance of witness, af^^er he had gone to the White Horse, having been twm'e that t 
was the head quarters ot Mr. M'Canii and his party, ib. 5628-5651.. 

See also Commitiee Rooms {Captain dioore). Military, The. ' Police, The. 



Stnne-ih'oxoin, 
to Mouses. 



See Assaults on Foiers. Committee Rooms {Cu2)tain Moore), Damage 



T. 

Ternan, Patrick, Junior. (Analvsis of his Evidence WMpivlv.nf of n... 1 1 
Ml. M Caiin, supposing that bribery was not resorted to, 4988 4080 riou It w 

Still ?, tr f 

havi„s tended chiefly te life p,-eL.tfT TLI 

LTofvLrec^Lrron— 

«po.a ,-eligious teLcsi 5^3-50,5 "> t»wn p.-evi„u.li. 

— Exateinatien ,.elalrte?pL!LLf kdZ 

balcony ot the Wliiie Horse m, fho J iiamatty and Montague from the 

c=,.,,in’^axpresd„L L39Z6TVL4.TT® 

--n'MLZ'Z •!- speechea 

on Wednesday evening by Ltliei-s Maoheii — Eeferenee to s|,ecfhes 

one of the g.and jnry »hf left I? roL Tl?T ^ Montague, 5080-5091 Witness was 

in regard to damages to houses at the I f presentinenis were being considered 
ness does not recoUeetTrLnsion L T’ S°S7— Wit- 

nickname of “Miss Kittv” smo-'inS speeches to Mr. Jordan under the 

when the registry was being scrutinised, 5iiol^^'25^^ Monday evening 

Tholseu. See Court-house. 

and groeer at Drogheda; voted 

those nho formed themselves intol eonSmittTCMr’’S'‘C. 

ment as to Witness havino- had some -fT 4143-4146 State- 

the evening before the nomination, and havin<r on' th^ni ’ Conolly, jun., on 
worth of drink to some men whom Patrick Lon” hV following morning given JOS. 
—Subsequently to the election witness gave out“moTri^\^° the house, 4147-4165 
4166-4170. ^ ® 6rink on the orders of Long, 

^ drink, 
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Thornton, Jnmes. (Analysis of his 'Evi 6 ence)~continued. 

drink, 4183-41R7 Explaimlion of the circnmsttrnces under which witness siffned 

the requisition or (locunient in favour of Mr. M‘Caim; he does not know who broLht 
it to his house, 41 80-4209. = 

Trea tin G : 

1 . 3Ir. lirodigan. 

2. Mr. McCann. 

J . 3 fr, lirodigan : 

Witness was not aware that Corney. his a^ent, spent money in giving drink to the 
mob, and never aiitliorised him to do so ; lie made some claim on witness after the elec- 
tion for expenditure in getting the mob away from liis house, lirodigan 3237-3249. 

327*“3i^75* 3457> ^3453 Witness did not see Corney going about at the' eieclioQ 

offering beer and money to voters, if). 3383-3385. 3390, 3391. 

2. Mr. M'Cann: 

Witness is a whitesmith at Drogheda, Finlay 2597 Promised to vote for Captain 

Moore; was subseqncnily canvassed by Mr. M'Cana’s son, and went 10 Mr. M'Cann’s 
committce-room, where he saw Mr. M‘Cami'.s sons, but would not promise them liis 

vote. 2598-2612. 3787-3801. 3935-3940 Mr. Patrick Long, one of the cum- 

mittee, iollowed witness out of the room, and asking him for his'’ vote, <^ave him an 
order for 5s. worth of drink, ii. 2613-2616.3815-3819. ° 

Further statement as to witness having gone to Mr. M'Cann’s committee-room, or 
tally-room, in Shop-street; he was there three times, twice on the first day and once 

on the day of polling, Finlay 3840-3848. 3886, 3887 Witness cannot be positive 

whether his first visit to Mr. M'Cann’s committee-room was on Wednesday, the nomi- 
nation day, or the day before, but it certainly was after lie had promised to vote for Captain 
Moore, ib. 3844. 3858. 3879-3883. 4020-4047. 4099-4108. 4119-4134. 

Siatemeiit as to Mr. Whearty having brought witness and Patrick Burn, another 
voter, from the tally-room to Lynagh’s public-house, on the Tuesday or Wednesday, 
wiim'e he gave them some drink, and held out some promise if they would vote for Mr. 

M'Cann, Finlay 3893-3912 After Burn and witness had polled for Mr. M'Cann, 

Whearty again took them to Lyiiagh’s, and paid I'or some more drink for them, ih. 

3927. > a 

Further statement as to Long having asked witness for Ids vote, and given him an 
iwder for 55. worth of drink; the order was upon his brother-in-huv, Michael Durnin, 

Finlay 3983~3999 Durnin declined at first to give witness the drink, saying that 

the order was not in Long’s handwriting, upon which witness sent for Long, wiio said 
he wrote the order, and directed Durnin to supply witness with the drink, ib- 4000-4010 
~ Way in which witness got rid of the 5.5. worth of drink; he did not use much of it 
himself oil the same evening, and was not drunk, ih. 4048-4075. 

Stalement as to witness having had some communication with Mr. Thomas Cotiolly, 
junior, cm the evening bef'oie the nomination, and having on the following moniins give^n 
los. woith of drink to some men whom Patrick Long brought to his liouse, Thornton 

4H7“4*^’o Subsequently to the election witness gave out more drink on the orders 

of Long, ib. 4166-4170 Long himself was generally drunk at the lime of the elec- 
tion, 4171, 4172 Mr. M'Cnnn stated more than once that he would not allow 

one farthing to be given in drink, 4183-4187. 

Witness is wife of Michael Durnin, publican and grocer at Drogheda, C. Durnin 
4-^3 Particulars as 10 Edward Finlay having come to witness with an order for 5^. 
worth of drink, which witness declined to receive ; and as to Patrick Long having subse- 
quently told witness to give Finlay the drink, ib. 4214-4244 The foregoiua matter 

took place i-omc clay after the election, and Long said he gave Finlay the drink merely 

to get rid of liini, ib. 4217. 4243. 4304-4339 The drink supplied to Finlay, and drink 

supplied to other men to the amount of 3 1 ., was all put down to Long’s account, and has 

not yet been paid, ih. 42^]5-4q6o. 4295-4301 Supply by witness to different persons, 

as directed by Long on the nominaliun day, to the amount of 3 1 .; witness cannot state 
who these men were, or how many there were, ib. 4257-4303. 4310-4313. 

Witness is husband of ihe witness Catherine Durnin, M. Durnin 4340 Has not 

been tampered with by any one in regard to his evidence, ih. 4341, 4342- 4402-4405 

statement as to Patrick Long, witness’s broiber-in-law, having given witness an order for 
30s. worth of drink on the Monday after the election ; he came to witness’s bouse with 

the parties to whom the drink was to be given, ib. 4343-4362. 4418-4460 Reference 

to an order lor 3/. worth of drink given by Long to witness’s wil'e; belief that this was 
two or three days before the nomination, ib. 4363-4374 — -Particulars relative to an 
oraer for 5s. worth of drink given by Long to witness; this was part of the 30s. order 
given on the Monday after the election, and the reason assigned by Long for giving it 
was to prevent Finlay fVom teasing him, ib. 4375-4401. 4406-4420. 4431-4437. 

255 — Sesa. 2. MM2 Witness 
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Trea rJiVG — continued. 

2. Mr. M‘Cann — continued. 

Witness did all in his power to prevent expenditure in treating, M'Cann 6328-6'?'3«> 

Witness never authorised Long or Whearty to spend any money at all, ih 

6332. ‘ ■■ 



Undue Infiuence. See Assaults on Voters. Intimidalion 
ment oj Captain Moore. Roman-catholic Clergi/. P 



n. Nomination. Retire- 
Violence and Excitement. 



Verdon, Edward Michael. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Sub-siieriff for the county of the 

sheriff, 1781, 1782 Is an elector, and opposed 

^ 7 p 3“|785 Apathy among the people in regard to the election until 

the Monday preceding it, 1786, 1787 Reference to some speeches by the priests and 

others on the evening of Monday ; great excitement in consequence, 1788-1800 The 

Violence reached iis climax on the nomination day, 1801. 

Refusal of Mr. Clinton, Mr. M'Cann’s solicitor, to adopt a proposition by witness’s 
lather (or admitting rm equal number of each party into the court-house for the uomina- 

lion, 1802-1807- The mayor has the control of the key of the court-house, which was 

not opened nil he arrived, 1808. 1814-1816 Very violent conduct of the people 

towards Captain Moore s Iriends whilst waiting to get int<» the court-house, 1809-1813 
■ -iremendous confusion when the people rushed into the court-house ; it was like hell 
let loose, 1817, 1818. 

Assault commuted on Mr. Jordan, 1819, 1820 Refusal of Mr. M'Cann's nephew 

to interfere to prevent Mr. Jordan being assailed and ill-treated, 1820-1826 Remark 

made by Mr. M'Cann on the day of nomination ihat his Catholic opponents deserved 

wbai they got, 1827, 1828 During the Wednesday witness was struck with stones 

and saw severa others so struck, 1829. 1861-1864 If Captain Moore had gone to the 

poll there would have been bloodshed, 1830, 1831 Considerable damage done by 

the i^b to Mr. Jordans house; large stones thrown through the windows, 1836-184.3 
- — Damage done to witness’s house, 1 844, 1 845. ‘ 

day, 1846-1850 Statement as to witness 

S ” done to his house hy sto, .pins the priesls’ 

dues, 1851-1 86o-— turtlier eridence relative to the speeches delivered by Mr. M'Cann’s 

mipporters, and the eactement created by them, 1S65-1878 Part taken by Mr. 

Clinton in regard to admission to the court-house further advened to ; approval of his 

ne^dhlnn?'^7r^’*t'®i™‘’®'’° yNecessity for the miliiary being called out; wit- 

ness did not interfere m ihe matter, 1891-1898. 

E-ideuce.)-Has been high sheriff of the county of the 
sfiT-uI °r succeeded Mr. Bredigan, 

'“"“S ''Cfueed au applicatim; 

™.lec L 560 Salurday night before 

nomratbn^fsV’Sf Th" “"‘''“^“‘e should be equally represented at the 

noChefro’nfSf n arrangement was defeated through ihe court-house doors 
o?Mr M'r.nn "SS filled chiefly by the friends 

ot Mr. M Cann, who rushed in very impetuously, 589-612. 707-700 -Witness never 

saw so much excitement at any former Mmination,6li-6.5.' ' ^ 

of the “I^ali during the nominaiion of Captain Moore and Mr. Bi odigan, 617 
SLs b"TetM36“°6— pc»cd and struck in tL 
bouse for the noHrp nn fh» nirvia* n ^ Catty to grant the use of the courc- 

for it 6d7-6i=;Z vvheu witnes'? applied a second time 

hoiise and „ shelter for "tliemselves, e55-670-^^AiLTm.? “ “ P"’‘f ‘>'.1. tor the 

brote^f„n.:r :^e:efiri,:j:3 

forfhf Sranl'onhe mih“| in the toZ °aVdrstmbar“™ 

675— Exception taken to the cTnduct of the mavor if ^ 1 “PP''''’cndcd, 671- 

theeourt-house for the police, and in keeping itToTed unSrir”' g™ut the use of 

tion day, 676-670. 606-702 708.80-7 ItL ♦ “ arrived on the nomina- 

683.7^-7.8 8«_VV^f,;ir . ^ ^The town was more quiet on Thufsday,68o- 

— ^nnSis a’RomrSlL,^^^ canvassing for Mr. M'Cann, 684-686 

On the polling day witness was in the assessor’s booth, and did not observe any 

obstruction 
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Verdoii, Peter— continued. 

obstruction to the voters, 688-695 Further statement relative to the violent demean- 
our of the crowd at the nomination of Captain Moore and Mr. Brodigati, 703 el seq. 

An ink-bottle was thrown at Mr. Brodigan, 716-721 Mr. Jordan, who is not a popu- 

lar man, was much insulted and pulled about when seconding Captain Moore, .722-74.1 . 746- 

Conservative candidates have sometimes been returned for Drogheda, 760-765. 

Statement as to witness having been called upon to adjourn the nomination; he 

declined to do so, but only tliroush fear of increased disturbance, 766-780. 808-812 

Witness is not h supporter of Mr. M'Cann, 794-797 When witness heard on the 

nomination evening of Captain Moore’s resignation, he at once made it known, in order 
■to check excitement, 816-824. 

[Second E.xamination.] — Explanation of the course taken by witness in order to secure 
an impartial heaving in the court-house ; admission by ticket as proposed, vras not as- 
sented to by Mr. M'Cann’s agent, 1899-1904. 1925, 1926 Inability of witness to do 

anything towards securing order in the court-house, or to adjourn the nomination as 
requested by Captain Moore’s friends ; had he the power to compel an adjournment, he 
-certainly would have done so, 1904-1908. J915-1924. 

Steps whicli witness would have taken to protect Captain Moore’s voters had he gone 

to the poll, 1909, 1910 Grounds upon which witness considered it necessary on the 

Wednesday to telegraph to Dublin about the troops, 1911, 1912 Witness took no 

part whatever in regaid to Captain Moore’s retirement, but considers his retirement was 
founded on good reasons, 1913, 1914. 

Violence and Excitement : 

1. On the Monday and previous Days before the Election. 

2. On the Nomination Eay and the Day preceding. 

3. Ort the Day afttr the Nomination and die Polling Day. 

4. Extent of the Excitement generally. 

1 . On the Monday and previous Days before the Election: 

Assemblage of large crowds on Monday evening the 30th March at the White 
Horse Hotel', where Mr. M'Cann’s committee sat, and from the balcony of which speeches 

were being made, Mayne 31-41 Witness did not see any excitement or violence iu 

the town on the Monday or Tuesday, P. Verdon 579-583 The town was perfectly 

quiet previously to the Monday before the election, Cory 1052-1055— —There was some 
excitement on Monday evening, ih. 1055. 1178, 1179. 

Quiet state of the town on the Saturday and Monday before the election, Clarke 

1262-1264 There was no actual violence on the Monday night, Cope 1395 The 

first disturbance in the town was on the evening of Monday, Harris i6ig, 1620. 1625- 

1627 Apathy among the people in regard to the election until the Monday pieceding 

it, E. M. Verdon 1786, 1787 On Monday 30th March, and Tuesday 31st, large 

crowds assembled before the hotel where Mr. M'Cann’s committee sat, and were ad- 
dressed by the priests and others, Harvey 1932-1951 Quiei state of the town on the 

Monday preceding tlie election, Hammond 2341-2347. 

On the Monday and Tuesday before the election witness did not observe any par- 
ticular excitement in the \o\\n, ’ Pentland 4459-4465 On the Monday and Tuesday 

the town seemed very quiet, Tenian 4998-5000. 

2. On the Nomination Day and the Day preceding : 

Exceedingly excited and disturbed state of the town on the afternoon and evening of 
Tuesday, the day before the nomination, Mayne 42 et seq. 5 iZ. Smith 842-845. 859-875. 

Cory 1056 et se.q. ; Clarhe 1265 et seq. ^The mob was addressed several times from 

Mr. M'Cann’s commitiee-rooms, Mayne 43, 44. 339-342 Extremely disturbed and 

exciied state nf the town after ihe nomination on VVeduesday, Mayne 112-114; Clarke 

1336-1339 ; St. George. Smith 2687-2689. 2949-2954 The excitement was frightful 

after the nomination, Mayne 112-114. 

Exciied state of the town on Tuesday ; necessity of the presence of the miliiniy and 

the police, Sir Wm. Gordon 353. 364 Excited state of the town on the Wednesday 

as well as the Tuesday ; great crowds about, ih. 374-378 Captain Moore did nut 

leave Drogheda when he resigned through fear of going away unprotected, ib, 416-420 

Riotous state of the town during the three days preceding the polling, M‘Dovgall 

490-493 Precautions taken by witness to protect his house and family from the 

violence of the mob ; no injury was actually committed, ih. 490-515* 53^~oZ^‘ 5o7“559* 

On the Tuesday evening the violence was so great that witness dared not for his life 
leave his house; the rnob threatened witness with violence, but he shut up his house, and no 

injury was conimiited, Harris 1625-1636 Extreme excitement in the town on Wed- 

■nesday, the nomination day_, Bugnall 1743, 1744 The violence reached its climax «in 

the nomination day, E. M. Verdon 1801 Reference to some remarks on the Tuesday 

•by a relative of Mr. M‘Cann, reflioting on Captain Moore, Harvey 2092. 2143-2146. 

255-Sess, 2. MM3 , Extremely 
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VIOLENCE AND EXCITEMENT. 



Report, 1857 — continued. 



Violence yiND Excir£«£;vr— continued. 

2. Oji the Nominaiioii Day and the Day ;jrece£/iwg— continued. 

Extremely e.\cited stale of the town on Tuesday, Hammond 2340— 2TRq Thr^nton' 

demeanour ol ttie P^»ple towards witness on arnvmg in the town on the nomination d'a? 

lb. asBa-ases; W,to«s went tn the house of the sub-she,iff, „„d temained tbm 

nearly til day to a sbtte of dtinmce, ,i. 0365-2375 Difficulty before Mr B^d 1 

cctild get from the hotel to the snh-slteriff's house o„ the tmm.natioii day. il, oo,„ 2 

Ihe town was m a tumult thioiiahout the whole of Wednesday, i*. 2377 2378 

Commeticeuieut of excitement In the town on Tuesday; ioterruption thereby to Can 

tain Mootes caniVass, it George &ul/i 2643-2651 The town began to be' very ,11.' 

turbed alter the Monday before tile election, Bndigan 3010-301 2— —Disturbed f 
ihe town on the evening of Ihe nomination, oliicli made it neooseary for witness to n, ^ 
cure a strong escort before he coiiiil leave his hotel, ib. 3027-3042 — Groat 2" 
experieneed by wit„e.sa in eanyassiug before tile da’y of noinunln ; he t ^not 

ever personally mjured, i/;, 3201-3216. » J'c "as* not, now- 

day" ‘‘riTinud,!!.: c!^^TGMZe 3«6’t:7''""Th “ 

and demeanoar of .he people in^the stttfaS 

, '7^,"°'; ‘5® nomination, mid was absent from the town a eood deal nn rhnf 

day and the foilownig day j moreover he did nut 'inenH iiuir'li +i “ i • ^ 
election, Penliand 4466-4470. 45S 4.ro ‘ 0 

witness was in to»n on ihc nomiuntion day, hud dTffi?ukv in’?ettm°^’l "'''2 

business generally went on as usual, ib. 4471-4477 ..a, , ,3- ^ n° ,1 
town did not seem nt all disturbed, ib. 4480-4^86— 12on the nfteroo ,, ‘ 

Tuesday wituess ecu, inued at hoie, aZ had' tL an p, «„m eebl 

going on out of doors, iL 4544-4^641 A< rptrarfitt -J seeing what was 

the nomination day, he was SJbfles? known as It BuppoiterofM? M'Caiin^ nd" 
not unpopular, t/i. 4570-4573. 1 IJoitci 01 mi. ivi, uaiin, and was 

After the nomination there was some natural e.vciiement ami Jt. (I, . . 1 

witness did not set- any one initired Chadwick ^ x ^ ® r 

at the flax mills in which wSess is a workpeople 

on the iiomimitiun day, ib. 4718 47-6 ^ - Thmy yxt ^ ^ employment 

witness saw no ^\o\lncc tVLVlt 

went on as usual, and witness saw no viuieatp t Wednesday b(isine.-s 

dan’s house, 7’errm/i 5001-500I 50.12 -TliL w ? damage done to Mr. Jor- 

nation day, but witness saw iin violence that would jnftdV CaDtefo '’l" ■'™'- 

Carty 5221-5234. ajuetity oaptain Moores retirement, 

"nt u„. mce than is usual a. Irish 
■ inn, ib. 542S-54;2 luusul T 

Moore’s supporiers, ib. 5812-5816 5810 p' towards Captmn 

Smith liavmg i„ witness’^ presence, at ihe’hfeh sheriff’' 

m au alarming state, ib. 5882-5886 ^ the town as being 

S;n2oS— Tim;!" --J ows we,e 
peace of the mw^n, anitf. re was eca" ty" ■!>= 

Witness did not obsei^e anv <oi cal iiig ..ui Uie troops, 6209-6217 

that some windovrs had been bioken liv iKp ‘Jfplayt’d during the election ; but saw 
nation there was some 6.Hq-62q8—A. ’the nomi- 

but during the day witness did nut see anv nmJ “»P<jpii!uiity of Mr. Jordan; 

p»c^i »■ «• .1 ^”y person attacked, ft. 62Q1-62Q7 

Resolution of the Cumnuttee. that <m tl.42 r4«„ e • . ''' ° 

riutuus and tumuluioiis proceediuEs took n). ne. • *^"'*’*"stion, ami the preceding day, 

Hep. p. hi. oceeunigs took place m il.e couit-house it, id street! of Dro^hed!, 

3. On thcD.„j after the Neminatien and the Foiling Day ■ 

f Aptil. the day between the lioml- 
exciied state until itwa, declared that anr* it 2 2ery 

392-397 Ho.v lar Ihe voters ueie !hstruct H ” ‘‘*™ '“2ce.ssfol, Sir W. Gordon 

465 On the Thursday the town wL if . l'“"t '*■ 430-436. 461- 

ness voted for Mt. Bnulinan L fs no? state, ii.' 4371440— Wit- 

others obstructed in siniiluriy voEiuo- AJ‘ ;; see 

The town was mote ,„iet „„ Thuf day P ^8 

pollftig day witness was in the as-essor’s^iooih ZtT 75i“7S8. 83.5 On the 

the voters, ii. 688-695 There was nn ,iiffl/tir -^ c^'d not observe any ubstmetion to 

Cory 1209-1211 ; Pentland 4488-4493 • CUadvlh^ <I of voters, 

Wttnesswas prevented foom g„i„g from Dublin to vote for Mr. Brodigau by a talegnophic 

message 
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Report, 1857 — continued. 



Violence and Exc/r£M£]vr— continued. 

3. On the Day after the Nomination and the Polling Doj/— continued. 

message fro.u the sub-sheriff, Hammond 2380-2382. 2397-2400 On the polling div 

and tlie day precec ing, tliat is, after Captain Moore’s retiiemem, the town suddenly 

became very quiei,^t/a;/ 5 o« or, 27-2529. 2532, 2533 The people were still verv ex- 

ciiable on the pollma; day, but there was no difficulty in vutiuo-, Morton 25774^80 
2595. 2596 The town was quiet ihe day before the ‘election, ii. 2590-2594. ' 

The town was comparatively quiet on the Thursday and Friday, St. Georse Smith 

2710. 2912-2914. 2919-2922 The town continued very excited until ihe deltion was 

over, Brodigan 3043-3047 H’e town was quiet on the poliinst day, and there was no 

difficulty in v-otmu, 4709-47 17 Circumstance of «itneU havino- provided 

an fscort tor Mr. Mayne on tlie duy after the nomination, Denmy 5873-5876. 5899. 

4. Extent oj the Hxcitement generally ! 

Evidence relative to the violent conduct of the mob on different days, and to iheroup-h 
treatment experienced by witness and others, Afayne 42 sey. 210-26^ 200-226—— 
The last election was more violent than the election of 1847, Jordan 

1594; 3607-3670. 3731-3735.3784.3785 Reference to some ifotes made 

by witness of the violence m the town, Harris 1620-1624 Witness, who is a vintner 

or publican, as wel as a ^rrocer, kept ins house open during the election, but it was not 

freqiienteil as usual, *5. 1O51-1670 Evidence relative to ibe speeches delivered bv 

M'Unn s supporters, and theexcitemcnt created by them, £. M. Verdon 1865-1878. ^ 

Statement as to v/itness’s shop having been open on Wednesday and other davs • the 
shutters were occaaiotiaily put up ihrough fear of an nttack, Eaivey 2022-20fi<t. aofifi 

2089. 2147-2150- Witness spent his time very much in Captain Moore’s coinmittee-’ 

room, where he heard from others of the violence of the mob out of doors and at the 

nomination, Atkinson 2434-2438. 2447-2449 At former elections the riot was as much 

on one side as on the other, but at the late election it was all on one side St Georne 
Omf/i 2980, 2981. 

Somewhat excited slate of the town at the election, Kelly 3575-35R7 3604.-2610 

Uss violence at the late election than m 1847, Pentland 4508-4515 i ’ CAorfMiic/d 4618- 

4620 4087-4708 ; Ternan 499i-4994| Carty 5191-5195- 6240, 6241 Respeciability 

and luHueuce of several ..f those who have lestiBed to the dangerous exciiement in the 

town, 4516-4523 '1 here were a grjod many weavers on strike at the lime of 

the elk-ctiun, Chadwick 4761, 4762 ; Derinzy 5517, 5518. 

Sec also Assaults on Voters. Commiltee Rooms ( Captain Moore). Damase to 
Houses. Election of IQAl. Informations. Intimidation. AlilUaru The 
iJominalion. Religious Excitement. Retirement of Captain Moore. fioman^ 
Lruthoac Clergy. 



Weavers. There 



were a great many weavers on sirike about the time of the election. 



Chadioich 4761, 4762 ; Derinzy 5517, 5518. 

Occasion of Mr. Wl, early, one of Mr. M<C«m,’.a commillee, havina 
c amiti; F'"'".'/ ,3831-3839— Pi-e.c„ce of Mr. Whcart; in Tl 

0 ipany with Mr. M Caim s spns, but did not with Mr. M‘Cami himself, ib. 3840-2878 
^ Richard V\ hearty canvassed with Mr. M'Cann, Carty 5321-5326. 

See also Treating, 3. 

for" 8y whoa, the White Horse Inn »as letairad 
Chn/iJi I e L ^ sum was paid for the use of the balcony, 

^^/ladwick 4672-4679. See also Roman-Catholic Clergy. 

Withdrawal af Caftain Moore. See Retirement of Captain Moore. 

Witness produces the writ and return fertile last election for Drogheda: 
«ie retarn ,s dated 4th April 1857, Naylor a-4. 
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